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INTRODUCTION 

Interest in the history of the English Church has been steadily 
increasing of late years^ since the great importance of the Church 
as a fcutor in the development of the national life and character 
from the earliest times has come to be more fully and clearly 
recognised But side by side with this increase of interest in the 
history of our Churchy the want has been felt of a more complete 
presentment of it than has hitherto been attempted Certain 
portions^ indeed^ have been written with a fulness and accuracy 
that leave notning to be desired , but many others have been dealt 
with^ if at all, only in manuals and text-books which are generally 
dull by reason of excessive compression, or in sketches which, 
however brilliant and suggestive, are not histones What seemed 
to be wanted was a continuous and adequate history in volumes 
of a moderate size and pnce, based upon a careful study ofonginal 
authonties and the best ancient and modern writers On the 
other hand, tht mass of material which research has now placed 
at the disposal of th£ scholar seemed to render it improbable that 
any one would venture to undertake such a hti>tofyjtn^lff handed, 
or that, if he did, he would live to complete it 7%e best way, 
theiefore, of meeting the difficulty seemed to be a division oj 
labour amongst several competent scholars, agreed in their genercll 
principles, each being responsible for a period to tvhtch he has 
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devoted speaal attention^ and all working in correspondence 
through the medium of an editor or editors^ whose business it 
should be to guard against errors^ contradictions^ overlappings 
and repetition, buty consistency and continuity being so far 
secured, each writer should have as free a hand as possible 
Such IS the plan upon which the present history has been pro- 
jected It IS proposed to carry it on far enough to include at 
least the Evangelical Movement in the eighteenth century The 
whole work consists of nine crown octavo books uniform in 
outward appearance, but necessarily varying somewhat in length 
and pnce Each book can be bought separately, and will have 

its own index, together with any tables or maps that may be 
required 

I am thankful to have secured as my co editor a scholar who 
IS eminently qualified by the remarkable extent and accuracy of 
his knowledge to render me assistance, without which, amidst 
the pressure of many other duties, I could scarcely have ventured 
upon a work of this magnitude 


The Deanery, Winchesteii, 
loth July 1899 


W R W, STEFHENS 
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This History of the English Church is completed in the 
following volumes — 

I 'I'he English Church from its Foundation to the Norman 
Conquest, by the Rev W Hunt, D Litt 

II The English Church from the Norman Conquest to 
the Accession of Edward I , by Dean Stephens, D D. 

Ill The English Church in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Centuries, by the Rev W W Capes, M A., late 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford 

IV. The English Church in the Sixteenth Century from the 

Accession of Henry VIII to the Death of Mary, by 
James Gairdner, C R , Hon LL D , Edinburgh 

V, The English Church m the Reigns of Elizabeth and 

James I , by W H Frere 

VI The English Church from the Accession of Charles I. 
to the Death of Anne, by the Rev William Holden 
Hutton, B D , Fellow of St John’s College, Oxford 

VII The English Church from the Accession of George I 

to the End of the Eighteenth Century, by the late 
Rev Canon Overton, D D , and the Rev Frederic 
Relton, A K C 

VIII (In Two Parts) The English Church in the Nineteenth 
Century, by F W Cornish, M A , Vice-Provost of 
Eton College 
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PREFACE 

Apaht from the intrinsic value of all historical study, and 
the interest and profit which may be derived from it, the 
history of the English Church has special claims ^ ^ ^ 
upon our consideration Members of the Church Church 

history 

Will gather from it reasons for the loyalty and 
affection which their Church claims from them, and all 
Englishmen alike will find it a part of their national history 
not less necessary or less inspiring than the rest For the 
English Church has exercised a profound influence on the 
history of the English people It was a principal agent in 
the making of the nation, and has had a strong effect on its 
character and institutions Without it the England of to- 
day would have been other than what it is Every English- 
man, probably every one of Anglo-Saxon race and speech, 
be his religious opinions what they may, owes something to 
Its influence, either in the present or the past Its early 
history is important, for, though in many ways it is far 
removed from us, the later developments of the Church, 
Its character, claims, and existing institutions, cannot be 
rightly understood except by those ivho have studied its 
early years Its history during the first four c*ei^uiies and 
a half of Its existence presents not a few difficulties, for our 
sources of information are not always so full as to enable ^ 
the historian to picture the past with certainty Yet there 
are compensations There is much m the period which is 
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intexestin|j and delightful, and for the first part of it we have 
in B$de‘a ^ide unequalled in narrative, as he is unsurpassed 
in the beauty of his spirit 

Down to the death of Bishop Wilfrith, in 709, the history 
has already been written by an eminent authority, the Rev 
Thsb k Bright, Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 

History at Oxford With that exception, this book, 
while owing much to others, is, I believe, the first 
attempt to write a continuous History of the English Church 
before the Norman Conquest with any degree of fulness 
While it IS written from the standpoint of a member of the 
Church of England, it has not been my design either to 
advocate the principles of a party, or even to exalt the Church 
Whether the fact that the Church held certain beliefs and 
enjoined certain practices a thousand and more years ago is 
any reason why it should do the like now, is not for me to 
say Everything recorded here has been inserted either 
because it seemed to me necessary to my narrative or 
interesting in itself It has been my earnest wish to present 
a thoroughly truthful picture of the Church during this period, 
and not to misrepresent anything No cause seems the 
better for the art of the special pleader, still less for disin- 
genuousness Nor would the interests of the Church, even 
if they could be served by such methods, be so sacred to me 
as historic truth 

Miracles occupy a prominent place in the history of the 
early years of the English Church Where it seemed necessary 
the belief m them has been noticed in this book 

The crcdi 

bihty of To those w^o deny miracles altogether as contrary 
to»“ the law of Nature,” it is easy to reply by asking 
when that law was declared Was it settled before the 
discovery of the Rontgen rays, or only the day before 
yesterday ? Have men of science as yet brought psychological 
phenomena under this law? Such an answer, however, 
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entirely gives away the cause of those who accept the 
supernatural Even if we had arrived at, a lair pf 'Natufc 
which was fixed and final, there would still be room for a 
higher law To us, who accept the resurrection of Christ ay 
an historical fact, miracles present no difficulty We regard 
them as manifestations of a higher law than that of a creation 
which groans and travails in pain, a law of life triumphant 
over death, of righteousness over sin, of happiness over 
sorrow, and we call that law the Will of God We believe 
that He has chosen, now and again, to assert the supremacy 
of that law over the law of this earthly universe, which will 
one day be made subject to it for ever 

Many, however, accept the miracles of the New Testament, 
but refuse to believe in any others What is the authority 
for this limitation of God’s methods of working > ^ 

Are we to believe that His will was exercised in a depend on 
certain way until, say, ad 70, and yet to condemn 
as superstitious the belief that it was so exercised aiter that 
date? It is sometimes asserted that there was sufficient 
reason for the miracles of the New Testament, and not for 
any of later days He who works a miracle is the only 
judge of His own action , “ Knowest thou the ordinances of 
Heaven?” And what reason have we to suppose that He 
who showed forth mighty works at places of small importance 
in the history of the world or the Church, such as Lystra, 
must necessarily have held His hand when the Gospel was 
preached to the English people, or indeed at other critical 
times in the history of His Church ? 

Some mediaeval miracles may at once be rejected as futile, 
or otherwise contrary to the revealed will of God Others 
seem mere coincidences, interpreted by devout 
minds as miraculous interpositions of Divine Provi- 
dence Many do not rest on good historical 
evidence, and many were probably the results of the close 
connection between the mind and the body, and of the 
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power which certain persons have over the minds of otheis 
For m reading the early history of our Church we shall miss 
much that is picturesque and important, if we fail to remember 
the influence which a learned churchman of ascetic life, speci- 
ally if he was a foreigner, or was well acquainted with Roman 
civilisation, must have exercised over the minds of ignorant 
men, unaccustomed to self-restraint Yet, with all necessary 
allowances, it is hard to see how those who accept the 
credibility of the miraculous can consistently refuse to believe 
that some mediaeval miracles were genuine For them, 
surely, the question must be decided, first by the character 
of the alleged miracle, and then by the historical evidence 
for It Many miracles are recorded by Bede, and for several 
of them he gives us excellent authority An historian, 
however, need not, as such, trouble himself with this matter 
What concerns him is not the truth of an alleged miracle, 
It IS the effect which it produced on the minds of men For 
an historical fact is of value only so far as it either affected, 
or can be used to illustrate, the course of human progress 

After some hesitation, I have written English names in 
English forms, and not in Latinised disguises English 
names were not well adapted for turning into Latin 

Spelling of __ nr , , 

English Historians writing in Latin thought it necessary 
to translate them because they wanted case -end- 
ings, and in translating them they often disguised them 
miserably It saves confusion to write them in English, 
for while some have a thoroughly Latinised form, others 
have not In Latin, names ending m a are generally 
feminine, in English a is a masculine termination So 
that 11 J^a'linised forms were used, we should have, side by 
side, Ethel liurga, for .^thelburh, denoting a woman, and 
Anna and Utta denoting men Some Latinised forms are 
so different from the original names that it seemed pre- 
posterous to use them, specially along with names always 
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found in their English spelling, and some are more ap- 
propriate to legends and the calendar of holy days than 
to a book of history For example, Etheldreda savours of 
hagiology, while ^Ethelthryth, whose melodious and significant 
name is thus disguised, was an English queen of whom we 
know many things historically certain 

Here, however, no attempt has been made at etymological 
accuracy, and letters which seemed of little importance in 
sound have often been left out Nor can 1 claim 
the credit of consistency Alfred and Bede are 
names too honoured in their familiar forms to be 
written in the comparatively unfamiliar forms of -^Elfred and 
Bseda, and Hilda, which is still with us, and therefore cannot 
be confused with a masculine name, has been retained for the 
Abbess of Whitby, in place of Hild The spelling of names, 
indeed, seems to me to be a matter of little importance in 
an historical work Though it is well to write Charles the 
Great, in order to mark that the Frankish emperor was a 
German, it is well also to call him Charlemagne, because that 
form helps the reader to identify him My spelling of 
English names has been adopted from a sense, possibly 
mistaken, of its fitness, and for the sake of convenience, 
and not with any idea that it is obligatory on an historian 
It may be well to note that M in names beginning with 
^thel- and JElf- should be sounded simply as our open «, 
as in cat The modern forms Alfred and Athel- 
stan, then, so far answer to the sound, while proJncTation 
Ethelred and Elfrida are merely Latmisms Ea-^ if 
long, as in Eadburh, should, Professor Skeat kindly informs 
me, be sounded with the stress on the former element, and 
much as the word paytr with the p left out Howevei*, the 
exact value of the Ea- seems uncertain, and so a reader may as 
well sound it as he finds it easiest When the ea is short, as 
in the second syllable of Eadweard, the sound could not 
have been very far from that of our a, and so here the name 
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has been written Eadward C should be sounded hard like 
Ky except in names m which Ce is followed by a vowel, as 
in Ceadda, when it is sounded Ch Mr W S M'Cormick, 
Professor of English Taterature at Dundee, has been good 
enough to point out to me that vowels should be sounded as 
in German Names which in early days terminated in 
t are in this book spelt as in later AS, with an f The 
final e should always be sounded, Godwine is a name of 
three. Wine and Bise names of two syllables 

In the lists of authorities no attempt has been made at 
bibliographical fulness When a book is mentioned for 
the first time, I have added the place and date of 
flr^hdp publication, or the name of the senes to which it 
belongs, in order that the reader may easily 
identify it, if he wishes to consult it for himself I owe 
much to the books of others, and hope that my obligations 
are sufficiently acknowledged in my lists of authorities 
One helper I have had to whom my thanks must be 
expressed here also My friend, the Rev Charles Plummer, 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, the editor of 
Bede's Historical Works and the Saxon Chronicle, whose 
knowledge of early English history is unequalled, has most 
generously given me the benefit of his learning and criticism, 
and has read my proofs to the advantage of my book in all 
respects The kindly interest and help of another friend 
would also demand acknowledgment, did not his name 
appear on the first page 

W HUNT 

Kensington, 
juiy^iy 1899 . 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

Before the English Church was founded there were two 
Churches in this island which were destined to be brought 
into widely different relations with it, — the British Church, to 
which It owed nothing, and the Church of an Irish people 
called the Scots, to which it owed much As we shall often 
meet with references to these Churches m the early chapters 
of this book, It will be well, before entering on our proper 
subject, to clear the ground by an introductory notice of them 
Christianity was probably brought into Britain between the 
years 176 and 208, for Irenoeus, writing in 176 of the 
number of Christian lands, does not mention Britain, 
while lertullian, writing about 208, the year of the 
expedition of Severus against the tribes of the North, 
says, somewhat rhetorically, that the Gospel had found its way 
into parts of Britain which were closed to the Romans It 
doubtless came hither from Gaul, and its coming may well 
have been a result of the persecution which, in 177, fell upon 
the Christians of Lyons and Vienne and the country about 
them, for there are many traces of a close connection between 
the Churches of Gaul and Britain and some indications of 
a special connection between Britain and the Churches of 
Lyons and Vienne The British Chureff was untouched by 
the Diocletian persecution of 304 There was a isHnct tra- 
dition, existing, probably, as early as 429, that a martyr named 
Alban suffered at Verulamiura, and there is no reason for 
rejecting the story , but the assertion that the martyrdom took 
place in Diocletian’s time must be merely a later guess The 
£ B 
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names of some other martyrs are mentioned, but not on good 
authority The Church had an episcopal organisation The 
names of three bishops, holding the sees of London, York, and 
“ Colonia Londinensium,” probably Lincoln, and of the priest 
and deacon who attended them are recorded with those of the 
Galilean bishops who took part in the Council of Arles in 314 
There, among other matters, they must have agreed that 
Easter should be kept at one date which was to be com- 
municated to the different Churches by the Bishop of Rome 
The Church was orthodox, and accepted the cieed and canons 
of the Council of Nicaca (325), where an arrangement was 
made settling the date of Easter for the Catholic Church 
Some bishops from Britain were at the Council of Rimini in 
359, which was forced by the Emperor Constantius to 
surrender the full declaration of the truth made in the Nicene 
creed, but the Church remained sound in the faith and in 
sympathy with Athanasius It seems to have been poor, for 
at Rimini three of its bishops accepted the Emperor’s allow- 
ance on account of poverty Towards the end of the 
century it fell into some disorder Dissensions arose, appar- 
ently on a matter of faith, and about 396 Victricius, Bishop 
of Rouen, wa*? invited over to make peace IIis efforts were 
successful, he strengthened the weak, and persuaded, or 
compelled, the rebellious to obedience In the fourth 

century, then, the British Church in no way differed from the 
Catholic Church cither m faith or practice It was not 
isolated, and its connection with the Gallican Church was 
close and beneficial Nor was this all , for, like the Christians 
of other lands, Britons went on pilgrimages to Rome, and even 
to Palestine, where they shared in the hospitality of the noble 
Melania, who had built a house for consecrated virgins and 
a hostel for pilgrims on Mount Olivet, and where they joined 
the crowd of worshippers at the Cave of the Nativity at 
Bethlehem, were entertained at the hostel founded by Paula 
and«her daughter i!.ustochium, and must have seen the great 
Jerome* Others seem to have joined the company of monks 
gathered round St Martin, the Bishop of Tours, who was 
regarded with special reverence both in Britain and Ireland 
His monks dwelt, some in huts and some m the caves which 
may still be seen in the rocky hill above Marmoutier, the 
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descendant of St Martin’s monastery A Briton named 
Nmias, or St Ninian, a native probably of Strathclyde, who 
was perhaps one of Martin’s disciples, desired to 
spiead the (lospel m the land of his birth, he was " 
ordained bishop by I’opc Siridus and returned to Britain to 
preach to the Piets He built a c hurch of stone on the shore 
of Wigton Bay, like the churches he had seen in Rome, and 
It IS said that as he was building it he heard of Martin’s death 
in 397, and dedicated the chunh to his memory The white- 
ness of the stone church struck eyes used only to wooden 
buildings, and so the place was called “ Candida casa,” the 
White house, or Whitern It became a resort of saints and 
scholars from Britain and Ireland The preaching of Ninian 
led the Piets of Galloway and also those to the south of the 
Grampians to accept Christianity 

Hitherto the British Church had stood in the same relations 
to Rome and its bishop as the rest of Christendom In 410 
the Roman dominion in Britain came to an end, and before 
very long wars within the island, invasions, and conquest by 
the Saxons and Angles, cut it off from communication with 
Rome and, with one exception, the continent generally 
The severance was not immediate, and once more the Church 
owed its well-being to a mission from Gaul Britain pro- 
duced an heresiarch of its own in the person of Pelagius, who 
seems to have studied in the East He did not preach in 
Britain himself, his heresy concerning man’s free-will was 
brought there by one of his disciples named Agricola, and 
was widely accepted Prosper, who was in Rome about the 
time, tells us that Pope Celestme, acting on the advice of 
his deacon Palladius — was Palladius a Briton? — sent Ger- 
manus. Bishop of Auxerre, and Lupus, Bishop of 

_ -r, ^ r , 1 The mission 

Iroyes, to Britain to recall the Church to orthodoxy of st 
They came over in 429, and refuted the heretics at 
a conference at Verulamiura Then, acceding to the legend 
of the “Alleluia Victory,” Germanus led the Britons dgamst an 
invading host of Saxons and Piets As the heathen advanced, 
he and Lupus bade their little army meet them with a shout of 
Alleluia At the sound of the shout the invaders turned and 
fled, and the Britons are said to have won a complete and 
bloodless victory A second visit trom Germanus completed 
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the repression of Pelagianism in Britain Some years later 
there is evidence that the Church still followed the directions 
of Rome, for in 455 it received and obeyed a command of 
Leo the Great as to the riE;lit date of Easter At that tunc 
Teutonic invasions of Britain were in progress, and soon cut 
the Church off from communication Mith Rome With one 
part of Gaul a close connection was maintained Armorica, 
the present Brittany, was colonised by Biitons who fled from 
the sword of the Saxons, and saints and scholars con- 
stantly passed to and fro between the greater and the lesser 
Britain As the Armorican Church was subject to the see 
of Tours, the church of St Martin, it might liave formed a 
link connecting the British Church with the Churches of Gaul 
and Rome But in 502 the Pranks claimed dominion over 
Armorica, and the British churchmen there, indignant at 
this second Teutonic invasion, withdrew their obedience from 
Tours, and adopted a jiolicy of isolation 

Gildas gives us a picture of the Church in Britain about 
a century after it was cut off from Rome He wrote a little 
before 550, when the Teutonic conquest had made 
chufeh uf much progress, and what he says certainly applies to 
cenfury^ Walcs, and |)robably to all the as yet unconijucred 
land west of the Se\crn, to the kingdom of Dam- 
nonia, or Devon, Cornwall, and part of Somerset, and though 
he tells us nothing about the Britons between the Dee and the 
Clyde, his notices of the ('hurch may be taken as applicable 
there also Wc must not lay stress on all he says in his 
“ Querulous Book ” about the wickedness of his contemporaries, 
for we know that he was by no means the one righteous man 
left, and that many famous British bishops and scholars lived 
in his time He shows us a Church with a diocesan epis- 
copate, with bishops who were then rich and powerful, and 
claimed succession from St Peter and the other apostles, and 
wi^h a clergy of the two other sacred orders The Church was 
goverqed by synods, but discipline was lax and simony was 
rife There were monks living under a vow and observing 
monastic decrees, indeed, we know that there were many 
British monasteries which were abodes of learning, some of 
them with so vast a number of monks as to remind us of the 
monasteries of the Thebaid, and there were virgins and 
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widows vowed to chastity Clerical marriage seems to have 
been common, though, as in all lands where monasticism 
flourished, there was a feeling against it, and m favour of 
married bishops and priests abstaining from conjugal inter- 
course The only differences noted by Gildas between the 
Roman and the British Churches are that in ordination the 
Britons used a lectionary of their own, and that they anointed 
the hands of those to be ordained Their Church was 
certainly not at that time in conscious schism from Rome 
When, however, m 602 the British Church was again 
brought into communication with Rome in the person of 
Augustine, other differences are discerned Chief 
among these was a difference as to the date on f^nTRoS 
which Easter was kept In early days the Church 
of St John at Ephesus, and other Asian Churches 
of Jewish Christians, kept Easter on the fourteenth day of the 
fust month, the day of the Passover, whatever day of the 
week that might be, while the Gentile Churches kei)t the 
feast always on a Lord’s JXay in memory of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, and called those who did not do so “ Quartodecimans ” 
(Fourteenth men) Ihe Britons followed the practice of the 
Western Church generally in keeping their Paschal feast only 
on the Lord’s Day , and therefore when their opponents called 
them “ Quartodecimans ” they used the term incorrectly and 
merely as an expression of contempt By the Council of 
Nic3ca It was ordained that all Catholics should keep the 
Paschal feast on the Loid’s Day, and never on the same day 
as the passover, so that if the fourteenth day of the moon fell 
on a Sunday, Easier m that year was to be celebrated on 
the Sunday following , and it was arranged that the date 
should be calculated at Alexandria and communicated by the 
pati larch to the Bishop of Rome that he might inform 
other Churches of it 1 he British Church followed the orders 

of Rome on this matter down to 455,«vhen it was cut off 
from communication with Rome, and then its isolation lea 10 
a threefold divergence as to the date ot the fe ist, whn n was 
determined by the full moon of the first month of the year, 
that is to say the month in which the full moon occurred on, 
or after, the vernal equinox In order to avoid keeping 
Easter on the Jews’ passover, Rome, followed by the Western 
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Church generally, rejected the fourteenth day of the moon 
even if a Sunday, and kept Easter on the Sunday occurring 
between the fifteenth and twenty-first days inclusive , while the 
Britons, apparently misled by an error m an old Roman 
computation, or “ table to find Easter,” kept their ? aster on 
the fourteenth day, if a Sunday, and made the twentieth day 
the limit of the week on which it could fall Accordingly, 
when the fourteenth day was a Sunday there was just a week 
between the Roman and Celtic Easters, for the Britons kept 
their Easter on that day, but the Romans not till the Sunday 
following Again, the Britons placed the vernal equinox 
on March 25, the Romans on March 21, so that when the 
full moon occurred betveen those dates the British Easter 
was a whole lunar month later than the Roman Lastly, 
there was a difference m the computation, or cycles, according 
to which Easter was calculated for coming years In spite 
of the Nicene arrangement, Rome adojited a system of 
computation different from that of Alexandria, and for some 
time used a cycle of eighty-four years, corrected it m 457, 
and finally, in 525, adopted a cycle of nineteen years, 
which brought its calculations into harmony with those 
of Alexandria The British Church, however, being cut 
off from Rome by political events, did not follow these 
changes, and continued to use the old cycle of 
tonMlre*’ar ^^ghty-four )ears A second difference concerned 
the rite of baptism What this was is not known , 

It may be that the Britons immersed once only, and not 
thrice as the Romans did A third point was the shape of 
the tonsure , while the Roman clergy shaved a round spot on 
the top of the head, round w^hich the hair grew like a crown, 
the Britons shaved the whole front of the head from a line 
drawn from ear to car, letting the hair grow down behind, a 
fashion which was doubtless a survival of the tonsure of the 
Druids, the magicians of the Celts There were also minor 
diffetences, the Britons arc believed to have used some 
piiyers 'll! the order of the mass not used at Rome, their 
churches were usually called alter their living founders 
instead of being dedicated to saints already dead, and they 
appear to have neglected the rule laid down by the Council 
of Nicaia that three bishops should combine in conferring 
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episcopal consecration The differences concerning the dati 
of Easter and the form of the tonsure were of great importano 
during the early days of the English Church 

The other pre- Anglican Church of which it will be necessari 
to say something here is the Scottish Church Its native lane 
was Scotia or Ireland, where the Scots were the 
dominant race At the end of the fifth century a 
colony 01 Christian Scots from the north-west of 
Ireland founded a kingdom called Dalnada between Loch 
Linnhe and Loch Long, and from them Scotland ultimately 
took Its name Avoiding the difficult questions, as well as the 
beautiful legends, connected with St Patrick, we need only 
note that he was a native of Britain, that he studied in Gaul, 
that he vas perhaps, as some maintain, a disciple of St Martin 
of Tours, and that he evangelised Ireland During the 
missionary period the number of bishops in Ireland was very 
great , for in early days evangelisation was chiefly carried on 
by bishcps, and it is probable that wherever Patrick obtained 
leave from the chief of a sept to build a church, he put a 
bishop there When this first age of the C hurch ended about 
534, a period began during which religion was revived and 
strengthened by monasticism, churches served by secular 
clergy gave place to monasteries, and the Church at large was 
organised on a monastic basis A close connection was 
formed with the British Church, and the Scots “received a 
mass," or a liturgy, from the Britons David, Gildas, and Cadoc, 
\7h0m they accepted as teachers Many monasteries were 
established which became great schools of religious learning, 
such as that founded by St kinnian at Clonard, where there 
were three thousand students at a time, and whence came 
the “ Twelve Apostles of Ireland " The most 
famous of these twelve was St Columba, a great- 
grandson of Niall of the Nine Hostageg, the over- 
king of Ireland His baptismal name was Colum (a ddve), 
and he was cillcd Colum-cille, because when he was^ lad he 
was so often in the “ cell,” or oratory, where he used to read 
his psalter, that the children ot the place who loved him 
would say, “ Has our little Colum come out of the cell to- 
day?” Lovable and tender- heai ted he always was. hating 
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all oppression and wrong His soul was full of poetic feelings, 
which he strengthened before entering St hmnian’s monastery 
by becoming a pupil of an aged bard His influence was 
great, and he founded monasteries at Derry, Diirrow, Kells, 
and elsewhere It is true that he did not in all things follow 
the teaching of Christ, which had not yet subdued the violence 
of the society round him, and in spite of his holiness he was 
a man of his time Like his fellow-countrymen, he was prone 
to anger and resentment, and more than once was concerned 
in warfare He had copied without the owner’s leave a book 
belonging to St Finnian, the head of the famous monastic 
school at Moville hinnian claimed the copy, and Diarmit, 
King of Ireland, decided on the principle of “ whose is the 
cow, his IS the calf,” that the “ son-book ” belonged to 
Finnian Moved by this and other causes of offence, 
Columba arrayed his tribe in battle against the king During 
the fight he prayed for the success of his people, and they 
gamed a complete victory 'Iwo years later he engaged in a 
nobler warfare, for in 563 he left Ireland w'lth twelve of his 
monks to preach to his fellow-Scots m British Dalriada, 
where religion had fallen into decay, and to the heathen Piets 
who dwelt near them The King of Dahiada granced him 
the little island of Hii, or Iona, off the coast of Mill, and 
there he founded a monaster) which became a centre of 
gospel light and religious learning Thence the Scots of 
Dalriada received fresh teaching, and thence Columba went 
in person on a mission to the northern Piets , he overcame 
their Druids by what seemed to them a mightier magic, and, 
during nine years more or less spent among them, conveitec 
them and their King Brude to Christianity '1 hence, too, 
at a later time, came holy men to whose labours the English 
Church was deeply indebted 

Ireland lay outside the limits of the Roman empire of 
which the pope wa? the spiritual chief, it was remote from 
Rome and, indeed, from all countries except Britain When 
the British Church was cut off from communication with 
Rome m the fifth century, the Chuich in Ireland shared its 
isolation, and, while catholic in doctrine, had a singularly 
independent development In the seventh century, as we 
shall see, its holy men, while expressing some reverence for 
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Rome, would not give up the customs of their own Church 
at the pope’s bidding They agreed with the Britons on the 
Easter question, m wearing the Celtic tonsure, and on other 
points also differed from Roman usage Their Church is 
sometimes confused with the British Church , it was radically 
different from it in organisation The British Church was 
organised on the basis of a diocesan episcopate , the organisa- 
tion of the Scottish Church was monastic A great Scottish 
monastery had many monasteries and churches dependent on 
it There were many Columbite monasteries in Ireland, and 
all of them were dependent on the monastery of Iona, which 
governed the Church of the Scots of Dalriada and the 
northern Puts, and also the mission which it sent into 
England It was ruled by a priest- abbot to whom implicit 
obedience was paid, and who was assisted in matters of 
government by a council of senior monks The abbacy 
generally remained in the family of the founder-abbot , nine of 
the first eleven successors of Columba at Iona were members 
of his house, and the Columbite abbot was reverenced as the 
co-arb, or heir, of the founder Bishops resided m the monas- 
tery, and though respected in virtue of their office were, equally 
with the other monks, subject to the juiisdiction of the abbot 
I'hey were employed b)' the abbot and his council to perform 
episcopal functions such as ordination and the dedication of 
churches, and as missionaries m the foundation of a new 
Christian province Their acts were done on behalf of the 
monastic communit), and on the responsibility of the abbot 
Columba’s monastery in Iona contained a hundred and 
fifty monks It was enclosed by a rampart of earth, or earth 
and stones, the church, refectory, and other build- „ 

r /-I 1 1 1 Monasteiy 

mgs lor use in common were, in Columba s time, of lona, 
constructed of wood, and each monk had his own 
cell, either a wattle hut, or a circular building of rough 
stones so set as to give it a bee-hiv» or domical shape 
These cells stood in a little court Columba him‘=f*ff’ had a 
cell made of planks on the highest part of the ground, and 
there he spent his time when at the monastery for the most 
part 111 writing Life m Iona was ordered in accordance 
with general monastic discipline, not by any distinct rule 
All things were common, a monk had absolutely nothing of 
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his own Chastity and humility were cultivated with a zeal 
equal to that of the Fathers of the Egyptian deserts Before 
strangers the monks spoke little, though they talked freely 
amongst themselves , they held almsgiving of much account , 
their hospitality was ungrudging Strangers were welcomed by 
the abbot with a kiss, and fasts were relaxed in their honour. 
Every day psalms were sung at the canonical hours, the 
recitation of the psalter, which they learnt by heart, being a 
leading feature in their devotions When not at prayer the 
monks were employed either in manual labour, fishing, 
milking, churning, baking, or cultivating the land, or in 
reading and writing No time was wasted They read the 
Bible chiefly, and also some other religious books They 
transcribed much, the elder monks probably doing little else 
Magnificent examples of books written and illuminated by 
Scottish monks are still extant, but such fine work as they 
exhibit was hardly done until a later period than Columba’s 
time Ihe appointed fasts were not excessive, but m the 
asceticism of the most devout of the monks there was a 
strong tendency to exaggeration Columba himself, for 
example, would sometimes recite the whole psalter at night 
standing immersed m the sea hull of love to God and to 
one another, and ever occupied in devotion or in useful woik, 
the monks of Iona afforded their wild neighbours a noble 
pattern of Christian life Among them were two “Saxons,” 
Genereus and Pilu, the first-fruits of the J'aiglish race gathered 
into the garner of the Lord When m future chapters we 
come across Columbite missionaries in England this imperfect 
sketch of the settlement in Iona may prevent us from meeting 
them as strangers 

Columba's life m Iona lasted for thirty four years The 
account of his last hours on earth tells us something of his 

character, and illustrates the symjiathy that existed 
St CoiumbVs him and the animal creation Of this 

cieaih, 597 

sympathy, one of the most beautiful proofs of a 
loving heart, there arc niiny examples in the history of monks 
of all races, though it w is perhaps specially conspicuous among 
the monks of the Scottish Church Columba had become 
very weak, and knew that his end was near Accompanied 
by his constant attendant Diarmit, he walked as far as the 
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nearest barn of the monastery, where the winnowed corn 
lay in two great heaps, that he might bless the gram and give 
thanks that, though he might be gone from them, his family 
would have enough for another year On his way back 
his strength failed , he sat down by the way-side to rest, and 
as he sat there an old white horse which carried the milk from 
the cow-sheds to the monastery came up to him, put his head 
against the abbot’s breast, and wept and moaned like a 
human being When Diarmit would have driven it away, 
Columba forbade him saying, “ l.et him alone, let him weep 
against my breast, foi it is for love of me ” He gathered 
strength, ascended a little hill whence he could look down 
upon his monastery and blessed it On returning to his cell 
he went on with his work of transcribing the psalter He 
wrote the verse, “ They who love the Lord shall not want 
anything that is good,” and then said, “ Here I must stop, 
Eaithene must write the rest” Baithene was his cousin, 
he had brought him up as his adopted son, and seems by 
these words to have designated him as his successor In the 
evening he attended vespers When the service was over 
he went back to his cell and, sitting on the stone bench 
which he used as a bed, spoke his last words to his monks 
Again, at midnight, he went to the church for matins, and 
there, stretched before the altar, he died m the presence 
of his monks on June 9, 597 Eight days before his death 
the first Christian king of English race was baptized at 
Canterbury 

In the middle of the fifth century Britain was invaded by 
three kindred Teutonic peoples, — the Saxons, Angles, and Jutes, 
whom it will be convenient to call by their collective 
name of English The progress of conquest was 
blow, and, while the invaders remained heathens, 
was accompanied by much bloodshed,# specially when the 
Britons of a town made a vigorous resistance It is, how- 
ever, easy to exaggerate the exterminating charactc* the 
conquest even during that period , and there is reason to 
believe that m the districts that were conquered at an early 
date many of the native British population lived on, some as 
unfree cultivators of the soil, others in absolute slavery, and 
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Others m independence, and more or less in wretchedness, 
sheltered by swamps and forests The mass of the survivors 
were gradually driven to take refuge in the more remote and 
mountainous districts of the island Priests fled with their 
people, and the churches, save a few that were built of stone, 
must have quickly perished After the English were 
converted, the character of the conquest was completely 
changed, and conquered Britons lived peacefully side by side 
with their conquerors 

7'he religion of the invaders was a branch of the common 
paganism of the Teutons Its principal elements appear to 
have been nature- worship and the love of battles 
iheTnvXrs^ As soon as a people adopts agricultural life, it feels 
the need of the help of natural forces, and marks 
the seasons by leligious observances Accordingly the chief 
festivals of the pagan English were held at the summer and 
winter solstices, at midsummer and yulc-tide, at the vernal 
equinox which seems to have been connected with the 
worship of Eostra (Easter), the goddess of the radiant dawn, 
and at the autumnal equinox when the harvest was ended 
Some of their deities have given names to the days of the 
week Besides the days of the sun and moon, we have the 
day of Tiu, the giver of victory, represented by the clear sky , 
of Woden, originally the sun-god, the creative powei, the 
world-ruler and ni ranger of battles, of Thunor, tlie sender of 
thunder and stoim, of hrigg, the consort of Woden, the 
lovable one , and jicrhaps of a god named Scsetere, of whom 
nothing seems to be known certainly Ihey also worshipped 
Erda (earth), the mother of men, frea, the god of fruitfulness 
and love, the giver of rain and sunshine, and Hreda, the 
revengeful goddess who gave her name to a month corre- 
sponding to our March Fire and water w^ere objects of 
reverence, the “need fire'’ kindled by the priest and not 
derived from other fire, and water freshly diawn from a spring, 
had a peculiar sanctity The holy welK of later days are a 
survival of this water-wwship All royal lines derived their 
descent from Woden, and the loyal gcntalogies jirescrve the 
names of some lesser divinities, such as Scild (shield), and 
Sceaf (sheaf), a youth who came to land asleep in a boat 
without a rower, and with his head crowned with a corn-sheaf, 
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a personification of the adoption of tillage, and the origin of 
the “corn-baby” that not long ago was still made in parts 
of England at harvest-time In the second century some at 
least of th( German tubes had neither idols nor temples, and 
used forests or groves as the places of their worship There 
IS abundant proof that the pagan English had idols and 
temples, which were always surrounded by a sacred grove 
Some trees were held specially sacred, such as the oak and 
the ash from which one of the early Kentish kings took his 
name 

As throughout Europe generally, the horse was regarded 
with religious feelings, and may perhaps have been adopted as 
a totem, for of old the neighings of the war-horse w'cre noted 
as omens, the two Jutish chiefs of the first invasion were 
named Hengist and Hoisa (stallion and horse), a priest might 
not ride except on a maie, and the eating of horse-flesh was a 
pagan rite Other survivals of totem ism appear m the 
abstention from hare’s flesh, and in sacrifices of white bulls, 
boars, and other animals Besides the greater gods and the 
deified heroes, among whom we must not forget Weland, the 
wise smith, elves, dwarls, and water-sprites, mischievous beings 
of other than human nature, were believed to have power to 
do harm The English were much addicted to the practice 
of magical arts, to white magic, such as attempts to cure 
diseases by spells and appeals to natural powers, women, for 
example, placing their sick daughters under the influence of 
file or on the house tops , to sympathetic magic for the bringing 
of ram and the like , and to black magic by which they sought 
to injure their enemies by incantations, and other means of the 
same kind The early Christian missionaries owed something 
of their success to miracles which seemed to the beholders to be 
proofs of a magic more powerful than their own The mysteries 
of life and death exercised the minds of the English, and their 
ideas of a future life appear to have beerveonfused and to some 
extent gloomy At least towards the end of the sixth cehtury 
their religion no longer satisfied their needs This tS evident 
from the rapidity with which Christianity made its way among 
them and from the zeal with which it was adopted , it is shown 
most clearly in the story of the conversion of Northumbria, and 
IS distinctly stated by Pope Gregory the Great The English 
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were in close neighbourhood with Christianity m the north and 
west, and traders from Christian Gaul were often in their eastern 
ports 1 hey knew that there was light among other nations, 
and must have been dimly tonsnous that they in darkness 
and the shadow of death Hut no one ( arccl to bring them 
light, no bishop from Gaul was minded to risk his life 
among the fierce pagans across the sea, and no 
^Sa°xonr'^ British priest would preach the Gospel to the 
conquerors of his own people , the hatred that the 
Britons felt for the invaders was too bitter for that British 
churchmen thought that they had done all their duty with 
respect to them, when in a synod held at Llanddewi they or- 
dained a heavy penance for the sin of acting as guide to “ the 
barbarians ” The very speech of the Saxons was loathsome 
to them, for it leminded them of their wrongs When the 
abbot Beuno was dwelling with his monks at Berriew, he one 
day heard a Saxon calling to his dogs, and said to his 
disciples, “ Let us depart hence straightway, for this man speaks 
a language that is hateful to me, his nation has come to 
invade our land, and will keep it for ever ” 

Nevertheless the Gospel was brought to the English 
Before it came to them, events had happened that prepared 
a way for it By the latter part of the sixth century 
the conquest of a large part of Britain had been 
achieved, there was no danger that the Britons 
would regain what they had lost and sweep the intruders from 
their land, the conquerors had settled down in their new 
possessions, and had begun to strive among themselves for 
supremacy The first English king who succeeded m gaining 
a supremacy over the kings of his race south of the Humber, 
was ^thelbert, King of Kent During the first thirty-three 
years of his reign he established a superiority over the East 
Anglians, the Mercians of the Trent valley, the South Saxons, 
the East Saxons, an^ even over the West Saxons who had 
on c^ overthrown him in battle, but had since become much 
weakendi Beyond the Humber, the far-stretching kingdom of 
Northumbria, formed by the union of the kingdoms of Deira 
and Bernicia, was too remote and too fully engaged in extending 
Its borders in the north to be a menace to his power From 
the Humber to the Channel iEthelbert had no rival His 
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own kingdom was naturally in constant communication with 
Gaul, which was under the dominion of the Franks, a kindred 
Teutonic people, and as their kings were far more powerful 
than a king of Kent, he must have felt his importance inrreased 
when he married Beitha, a daughter of ( haribcrl, the King of 
Pans The h ranks held the Catholic taith, and Bertha was 
the daughter of a pious mother, ingoberg, one of the queens 
of Charibert, who was a man of evil life Her family only 
consented to her marriage with A' thelbert on condition that 
she should be allowed the free exercise of her religion, and 
when she came to her husband, she brought with her as her 
chaplain, a Frankish bishop named Liudhard, who is said, 
though not on good authority, to have been bishop of Senlis 
^thelbert kept his word, and allowed her to use a church 
which had been built in the Roman times, and stood a little 
to the east of his royal city of Canterbury It was, and still is, 
dedicated to St Martin, the Bishop of Tours There Bertha 
worshipped undisturbed, and though she appears not to have 
made any effort to convert her husband until a later time, both 
he and his people were, doubtless, influenced in favour of 
Christianity by her example 
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CHAPTER II 

TIIF ROMAN MISSION 

The English first rereived the Gospel directly from Rome, 
and, though men of another lacc for a time carried on the 
freor ti begun by the Roman missionaries, our fore- 

Cireit, cir ' fathers owed their evangelisation to the apostolic 
540604 greatest ol the pojies Among the 

citizens of Rome the young jir.etoi Gregory was conspicuous 
for his noble birth and great wealth He was the son of 
pious parents, and, though he lived magnificently, his heart 
was not set on eaithly things I ike many others of his 
time who saw the hand of (iod in the afflictions of Italy, he 
renounced the world and became a monk He founded six" 
monasteries in Sicily, where probably he had large estates, 
and one in Rome, in his own house on the western corner of 
the Coelian hill, whu h he dedicated to St Andrew^, and ruled 
himself from the summit of the flight of steps m front of 
the church of St Gregory the Great there he before you 
a multitude of monuments that recall the splendours of 
imperial Rome , but you will find no spot whiih should more 
deeply move the heart of the traveller of Anglo-Saxon race 
than that on which you stand, for thence went forth the feet 
of those who brought to our fathers the glad tidings of 
saA^ation Near by, a little chapel represents the “dining- 
room cf the poor ” where Gregory each day fed and waited 
on twelve poor men, and where, legend says, he once found 
thirteen at his table, and that day entertained an angel He 
employed all his revenues in God’s service, and his fellow- 
citizens, before whom he used to appear clad in silk and 
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decked with jewels, were amazed to see him walk through 
the streets of Rome in the rough woollen cowl of a monk 
Benedict I made him one of the seven regionary deacons of 
Rome, and appointed him his apocnsiarius, or standing 
ambassador, to represent him at the imperial court at 
Constantinople, where he was also employed in the same 
capacity by Pelagius II, who succeeded Benedict in 578 
At Constantinople he doubtless heard much talk about 
missionary enterprise, for in the sixth century the Gospel was 
preached by Eastern monks of an unorthodox persuasion in 
Persia, India, and China 

After his return to his monastery in or about 585, it 
happened, according to an ancient tradition treasured alike 
in Northumbria and at Canterbury, that while 
passing through one of the market-places of Rome boys*^ 
he saw among the bales of foreign goods some 
slave-boys brought thither for sale by a merchant, most likely 
a Jew, for the trade m slaves was largely carried on by Jews 
The boys were English, and had a full share of the beauty for 
which their people, then ot unmixed Teutonic race, was 
famous on the continent, they had handsome faces, fair skins, 
and glorious yellow hair Gregory’s heart went out towards 
the lads whose beauty was in such sharp contrast with their 
sad lot fle stopped, and the blue-eyed young barbarians 
must have seen, perhaps for the first time since they were 
earned off from their native land, a look of tender pity bent 
upon them, as there stood before them a man of gentle 
aspect and sallow face, with a broad high forehead, bald on 
the temples, dark hair, a small beard, and with hands of 
aristocratic fineness though with fingers rounded at the tips 
as those of a ready writer He asked the trader of their 
religion, and when he was told that they were heathens 
sighed deeply and said, “ Alas ' that the prince of darkness 
should claim such bright faces What,” Jie asked, “is their 
race ? ” “ They are Angles,” was the answer “ 7 'hat is welf, ” 

he said, “ for they have angds’ faces, and should be fellow- 
heirs with the angels in heaven And from what province 
come they?” “Their people,” the trader said, “are 
Deirans” “Good,” he replied, “Deirans, called from wrath 
(de ira) to the mercy of Christ, and what is their king’s 
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name ? ” He was told that it was ^i^lle, and playing on the 
name said, “His people must learn to sing Alleluia to God 
their Creator” lie went to the pojit and lieggcd to be 
allowed to go as a missionary to the. English Pdagius 
consented, and he started on his journey When, however, 
the Romans hcaid that he had left the city, a crowd burst 
in on the pope crying, “Thou hast offended Peter and 
ruined Rome in letting (hegory depart”, for it was a time 
of trouble, and they could not spare one who was so wise 
and good So Gregory was fetched back before he had 
gone far 

On the death of l^elagius in 590 Giegory was elected to 
succeed him Rome was suffering from jicstilence and 
^ , famine 1 he new pope ordained iienitential 

Gregory the , , . , tt i 

Great, Pope, jirocessions to bescecli Ciod to turn away His wrath 
590604 lavished his owm and his 

Church’s wealth m feeding the poor A little later the 
Lombards threatened Rome, wduch w^as left viitmlly defence- 
less by the emperor Fiom the walls Gregory could see 
the unhappy Romans who dwelt outside the city led away 
into slavery, with rope'' round their necks like dogs He 
saved the city first by his iiohey, and then by encouraging 
the Catholic queen of Agilulf to bung her Arian husband 
to accept the true faith As patriarch of the West, a position 
which ins successors owed largely to his zeal and wisdom, he 
had upon him the care of many Churches His secular 
cares, too, were many, for, deserted by the emperor, Rome 
and its territory looked up to the pope as to a sovereign, 
and Gregory’s defence of them was the noble beginning of 
the temporal power of the papacy d he mass of the Roman 
people depended on him for daily bread, he declared that 
his Church held its wealth for the good of the poor, and 
he fully carried out his doctrine Nor were his alms given 
without his personal diiection In the midst of his manifold 
caVes, and of sickness that was often heavy upon him, he 
writes ^about the allowance to be made to a blind shepherd, 
insists on a sick clerk receiving his full stipend, directs the 
redemption of captives, and the help to be given to orphans, 
and sends a letter to one of his vicegerents ordering him to 
defend the cause of a certain poor widow in the secular 
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courts, and so in many another case of distress His 
compassionate heart was not likely to forget his meeting with 
the English slave- boys, and he longed to enlighten the 
darkness of their people Often he would talk with his 
monks of his hopes for the conversion of the English, and 
wrote about them to one of his friends, Eulogius, Bishop of 
Alexandria, a valiant champion of the faith, who urged him 
to carry out a plan which he had formed of sending 
missionaries to them, and promised to pray tor the success of 
the mission Fully aware of the value of native teachers in 
missionary work, Gregory wrote to his agent in Gaul directing 
him to buy any English slave -lads of seventeen or eighteen 
years who were being taken through the country, and to 
forward them to him that he might have them taught in his 
monasteries, in order that they might in time preach to their 
fellow-countrymen 

About the same time that he wTote this letter he took 
the more decisive step advocated by Eulogius, and sent 
Augustine, the prior, as we may call him, of St 

i 1 , I t /• 1 , . Ine mission 

Andrew s, with a large party of the monks to preach ofst 
to the English They set out in the fourteenth 
year of the Emperor'" Maurice, which began on August 13, 
595, and probably left Rome in the early spring of 596 
They rested a while at the monastery founded nearly two 
centuries before by St Honorat on the isle of Terms, a 
stronghold of Christian learning, which had supplied Southern 
Gaul with many of its most illustrious bishops, and thence 
went on to Aix, in Provence, where they wore kindly received 
by the Patrician Arigius There, however, they pondered on 
the difficulties that lay before them , they were told that the 
English were a fierce people, and they were afraid, for they 
could not speak or understand their language, and they thought 
of the length and the dangers of the journey and of the chances 
of failure Yielding to fear and a natural shrinking fropj 
hardships, they sent Augustine back to Rome to beg *hat 
they might be relieved from their mission When he returned 
to them he brought with him a letter from Gregory dated 
July 23, 596, in which the pope exhorted them to per- 
severe in their work, for it had been given them by God, 
and, if their labour was heavy, He would requite it with a 
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far more exceeding weight of everlasting glory He had 
strengthened Augustine’s lesolution, and bade them obey 
him as their abbot Gregory had not, perhaps, at first 
been fully aware of the difficulties of the journey, and 
when sending Augustine back, gave him letters of commenda- 
tion to the bishops of the chief cities of Gaul through which 
he and his party might have to pass, and to some other 
powerful persons He wiote to Theodoric, King of Orleans 
and Burgundy, who held his court at Chdlon-sur-Saone, 
to his elder brother Theodebert, King of Austrasia, and to their 
grandmother Brunhild, who dwelt with Theodi bert at Metz, 
requesting them to allow Augustine to take with him some 
Frankish priests to act as interpreters His request seems to 
show that at that time theiC could not have been any great 
difference m speech between the English and franks, for as 
these interpreters were priests, the suggestion that their 
knowledge of English wa^' the result of commerce does not 
appear satisfactory Encouraged by CJrcgory’s exhortation, 
the missionaries again set forward on their journey through 
Gaul, and received hospitality and help from the bishops to 
whom they presented the pope’s letters, from Theodoric and 
Theodebert, and from Clothair 11 , who was then reigning in 
Pans under the tutelage of his mother Fredegond Their 
journey took a long time, and they must have made some 
stay at the cities which they visited They wintered m Gaul, 
and It was not until after the Easter of 597 that they arrived 
in England 

They landed in the isle of Thanet, probably at Ebbsfleet, 
where, according to tradition, “ the three keels ” that bore 
Tbe'andiiig and his followers touched land a century 

of Augustine, and a half before Thanet was part of the kingdom 
of Kent, and Gregory probably sent Augustine and 
his companions thither expecting that Queen Bertha’s influence 
yrould cause her husband yEthelbert to receive them favourably 
He had been informed that the English were desirous of hearing 
the Gospel, and he blamed the bishops of Gaul for having made 
no effort for their conversion He had probably gained his in- 
formation from Frankish ambassadors who would have told him 
of Bertha’s marriage to the King of Kent Augustine’s party 
IS said to have been forty in number, not reckoning probably 
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the hrankish interpreters Among them were Laurentius, 
who IS markedly described as a priest, and had perhaps re 
ceived priest’s orders as a monk, probably Honorius, Peter, 
John, and other monks from the monastery of St Andrew 
As soon as he had landed, Augustine sent one of his Prankish 
interpreters to Athelbert, saying that men had come from 
Rome to bring him good tidings, and the promise of an ever- 
lasting kingdom with the living God In ans^^e^, the king 
bade the strangers stay in 'lhanet, where their \\ants should 
be supplied, until he ‘'hoiild determine what should be done , 
for the English kings did not decide important questions 
without the advice of their nobles and gesiths, or Ihegns, as 
their personal followers wert, called A few days later, he 
and his thegns crossed the Wantsum, then a broad river, to 
lhanet, in order to heai what the strangers had to say As 
they came as servants of a God other than the gods of his 
people, he exjjcctcd that they would try to overcome him by 
magic, and believing that such an attempt would be more 
likely to fail in the open air than in a house, — for under the 
blue sky he would be under the protection of beneficent gods, 
— he took his scat, probably under an oak on the upland 
ground near Minster, and sent tor the missionaries to come 
before him there As he sat surrounded by his thegns, he 
saw the monks approach in procession, bearing aloft like 
banners a large silver cross, and a picture of the Redeemer 
painted on wood As they advanced, the tall figure of 
Augustine towering a head and shoulders above his com- 
panions, they sang in the stately tones of a chant taught them, 
we may well believe, by their great master Gregory, a prayer 
for themselves and for those lor whose sake they had come 
At -^thelbert’s bidding they sat down, and Augustine preached 
to him and his thegns, telling them, according to an old 
English homilist, how “the merciful Saviour had redeemed 
the world by His own agony and opened the kingdom of 
Heaven to all believers ” ^^thelbert answered him w>^ely 
“ !^eautiful words and promises they are,” he said, “ thai you 
bring me, but they are strange and unproved, and I cannot 
yet agree to them, or forsake the gods that I and the whole 
English race have served so long Still, as you have come 
from far to tell us things which you believe to be true and good 
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for us,” — the change in the pronoun probably shows that the 
king was now declaring the result of his deliberation with his 
thegns — “we will by no means harm you, nay, wc will 
receive you hospitably, and give you what you need, and we 
do not forbid you to bring over such as you can to your 
religion ” He then appointed them a lodging m Canterbury, 
his royal city So they crossed the river, and advanced 
toward Canterbury along the valley of the Stoiii As they 
drew near the little wood -built city, they again formed a 
jiroccssion, again lifted on high the cross and the picture of 
our Loid, and again sang a proccssioml anthem, founded on 
the prayer of the piophet Daniel, which they had doubtless 
heard in (laul wheie litanies were sung on Rogation days, 
“We beseech Thcc, O Lord, according to all Ihy pity let 
Thine anger and Thy fury be turned aw^ay from this city and 
Thy holy house, for we have sinned Alleluia ” 1 hough the 
people that came out to sec them did not understand these 
words, the solemn beauty of the monks’ entrance into the city 
must have moved many hcaits 

By the king’s appointment the missionaries, it is said, dwelt 
at Stable-gate near the present chunh of St Alphege, living 
ihebapti-;!!! Christians of apostolic times, constant in 

of Athdbert, prayer and in vigils, preaching to such as would 
June 1, 597 them, and accepting from them nothing save 
their daily bread They used Queen Bertha’s church, St 
Martin’s, and there sang the Psalms, celebrated masses, 
preached and baptized , for some, attracted by the innocency 
of their lives as well as the beauty of their teaching, believed 
and were bajitizcd Jt is said, and it appears likely, that 
Bishop Liudhard lived to rejoice in the work carried on by - 
the Roman monks in the little church m which he had for 
many years ministered to the queen, but of this we cannot be 
sure Encouraged by the coming of the missionaries Bertha 
last used her influence with her husband to bring him to 
accept the Gospel, and in a short time Hithelbert became a 
convert, and received baptism on Whitsun-eve, June i, accord- 
ing to Canterbury tradition, m St Martin’s church Many 
followed his example, for though in obedience to his teachers, 
who pointed out that Christ would accept only voluntary ser- 
vice, he compelled no man to adopt Christianity, he naturally 
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favoured those who did so, reckoning them fellow citizens with 
himself of the heavenly kingdom 

The baptism of Athelbert having given Christianity a foot- 
hold in England, Augustine at once proceeded to found a 
Church which was to be not Kentish but English, 
the Church of the whole English race Acting on 
instructions previously received from Gregory, he 
went to Gaul and sought consecration from Vergilius, Arch- 
bishop of Arles, the highest in dignity of all the churches 
of Gaul VergiliUb, having obtained the assistance of other 
Galilean bishops, consecrated him as “Archbishop of the 
English” on November i6, a day ever memorable as the 
birthday of the English Church '1 hough Gregory and 
Vergilius spoke of the conquerors of Britain under the 
common name of English, it was not until centuries after 
their time that the English attained political unitv Chris- 
tianity was the first bond between them, for neither their 
common origin, their common language, nor their common 
paganism had availed to bind them together When Augustine 
was consecrated as their Archbishop they were divided into 
various kingdoms which were constantly at war with each 
other , they learnt the lesson of unity from the Church h rom 
Its loundation it was the Church of all alike, irrespective of 
political distinctions, and it soon worked out a constitution 
which afforded the h nglish an example of national government 
So far then is the Church of England from being the creature 
of the State, that the State may be said to owe its existence 
in no small degree to the instrumentality and example of the 
Church Augustine’s return was quickly followed by a vast 
increase in the number of converts, and on Christmas Day 
he baptized, it is said, ten thousand persons in the river 
Swale near the mouth of the Medway Many of these must 
have accepted baptism without a well-grounded conviction of 
the truths of Christianity, yet the faith had taken a firm hold 
in Kent, and though the Church that Augustine planted sdon 
had to endure storms, it remained, and after thirteen centuries 
still remains, an abiding witness to its Lord, and a source of 
safety and refreshment to His people 

iEthelbert is said, though the tradition is scarcely worth 
repeating, to have given up his palace at Canterbury to 
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Augustine and to have built himself another at Reculver 
He certainly gave him a suitable dwelling for himself and 
future archbishops, together with other possessions 
Church, He also helped him to restore an old church that 
Canterbury Canterbury by Roman Christians 

Augustine dedicated this church to Christ the Saviour, and 
made it the place of his metropolitan see It remained with 
little material alteration until it was destioyed by the fire of 
1067, and Eadmer the prccentoi, who saw it in his boyhood, 
has left us a description of it It was b isilican in form, and 
was built in imitation of St Peter’s at Rome, that is, of the 
basilica said to have been founded by Constantine The 
ordinary characteristics of a basilican ( hurch are a wide nave 
with one or sometimes two aisles on either side, in some cases 
with a kind of transept, and with an altar at one end raised 
above the level of the nave, and having above it a wide arch, 
behind it an apse, in front of it an enclosed space for the 
choir on the level of the ii'ive, and beneath it a crypt, or 
Conftssio as the Romans called it Augustine’s church was 
oblong, with an aisle on either side, and instead of a single 
apse. It had one at both the east and the west ends The 
eastern apse was occupied by the presbytery, which was on a 
higher level than the floor of the church and extended w'est- 
wards beyond the apse Beneath the presbytery was a crypt 
or ConfessiOj the floor of which was lower than the level of 
the nave The entrance to the crypt w'as m the middle 
below the presbytery, and on cither side of the entrance a 
flight of steps led u{) to the presbytery An altar seems to 
have stood against the wall of this eastern apse, and another 
altar some way in front of it on the chord of the apse below a 
wide arch , the altar against the wall probably took the place 
of that m front of it as the high altar m the tenth century 
Below, in front of the presbytery, was the enclosed choir 
stretching westwards,, 7 ’he western apse, which was reached 
by a few steps, contained the archbishop’s cathedra,, or throne, 
which ^cood against the wall in the centre of the curve In 
front of It was an altar, and this altar was probably the 
primitive high altar of the church The celebrant at this 
altar as he looked eastwards would face the congregation 
That the sanctuary should have been in the west is not 
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surprising, for though Pauliniis, Bishop of Nola {d 431), says 
that It was more usual for churches to be built to the east 
than to the west, he did not himself in one case follow the 
custom, and in St Peter’s and at least forty other Roman 
churches, either ancient or rebuilt with the same orientation 
as their ancient predecessors, the high altar stands in the west 
end, other ancient Roman churches having their high altars in 
the east In either rase, according to primitive usage, the 
celebrant faced eastwards About hilf-way down the north 
and south sides of Augustine’s church, and projecting beyond 
the aisles, were two towers, the southern forming a porch or 
side chapel, the northern, at least in later times, forming the 
completion of the cloister It has been conjectured with 
much probability that the church of the Roman period on 
wdiich Augustine worked consisted of a short basilica with a 
western apse, and an eastern portico flanked by two towers, 
and that while restoring it he extended it eastwards, so as to 
provide an altar for the use of his monks and a convenient 
choir Some notice of the architecture of other churches will 
be found in a later chapter, but it may be w'ell to say here 
that there seems good ground for believing that all the 
churches built by the Roman missionaries and their early 
followers show'ed, as might be exj^ected, Roman influence, 
they were more or less basilican in character and were 
apsidal Rectangular instead of apsidal east ends seem to 
bespeak another influence — that exercised by the Scottish 
mission 

-^Ethelbert desired Augustine to take any old British 
churches he liked and again render them fit for Christian 
worship He accordingly restored one of them that 
stood outside the wall of the city on the way to 
St Martin’s It is said to have been used as a 
pagan temple, and to have contained an idol Augustine, 
we are told, broke the idol, purified the biylding, and dedicaj;ed 
It to St Pancras, a boy-martyr, because his old monastery 
at Rome stood on land that had once belonged to thd* saint’s 
family, and also, it is said, in memory of the slave-boys whose 
bright faces had suggested the idea of the mission to Gregory 
Whatever the Canterbury tradition as to the idol may be 
worth, It IS fairly certain that Augustine did restore the 
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church Moreover, on land hard by, and also outside the 
wall, he founded a monastery in which ^dithelbert at his 
suggestion built a church in honour of St Peter and St 
Paul, to be the burial-place of the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and the Kings of Kent The church, afterwards called St 
Augustine’s, \\as not finished at the archbishop’s death 

Meanwhile, after his leturn from Gaul, Augustine, probably 
in the spring of 598, sent Laurentius and Peter to Koine to 
tell the pope of the success of his mission, and to 
lay before him certain questions for his decision, 
Gregory was delightv.(l at the tidings they brought 
him, and wrote an account of them to Pulogius ot Alexandria, 
m order that the good patriarch might know that his prayers 
for the English had been answered, and also wrote to thank 
some who had helped his missionaries on their journey 
Syagrius, Bishop of Autun, had done much for them, and in 
return the pope granted him a pall, a vestment of which 
something will be said hereafter, and ordained that the see 
of Autun should rank next after the see of Lyons 1 hough 
Gregory is said to have made no delay in sending back his 
answers to Augustine’s questions, the messengers did not leave 
Rome before June 22, 6or lie was suffering grievously from 
gout, and was much occupied with other matteis Besides, 
he was anxious to send a reinforcement to the mission, and 
may not at once have been able to fix on the right men 
When at last Laurentius and Peter set out on their return, 
they were accompanied by several more missionary-monks, 
— Melhtus, Justus, Paulmus, whom we shall meet with 
again, Rufinianus, and others With them the pope sent 
commendatory letters to eleven bishops of Gaul, to the three ' 
Frankish kings, and to Queen Brunhild 7 hey brought back 
several letters fiom Gregory In one of them he tells 
Augustine of his deep thankfulness that God had blessed his 
labours, and earnestly warns him against being uplifted by the 
great miracles that God had wrought through him It is 
evident that Augustine believed that he had worked miracles, 
that he had written about them to Gregory, and that Gregory 
believed his account of them The pope bids him rejoice 
that the souls of the English were drawn by outward miracles 
to inward grace, but to remember that when the disciples told 
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the Lord of the miracles that they had worked, He bade them 
rather rejoice that their “ names were written in heaven ” 
He also wrote to ^^^thelbert and Bertha In his letter to 
Bertha he warmly congratulates her on what she had done 
towards the conversion of her husband, telling her that her 
goodness was talked of at Rome, and had been brought 
to the knowledge of the emperor at Constantinople, though 
he hints that she might have exercised her influence earlier 
^thelbert he exhorts to be 7ealoiis for the faith, to seek the 
conversion of his people, to extirpate idolatry, to destroy the 
idols’ temples, to be guided m all religious matters by 
Augustine, and ever to remember that the end of this world 
IS at hand, that it may not come upon him unawares He 
sent him some presents which he knew he would value 
because they had been blessed by the Apostle St Peter, that 
IS, by himself as the Apostle’s representative 

By the same messengers Gregory sent Augustine answers to 
the questions which he had laid before him 

(i) Augustine’s first question was as to the use that should 
be made of the offerings of the faithful Gregory reminds 
him that the custom at Rome was that in a bishop’s 
church they should be divided equally between the 
bishop, his clergy, the poor, and the repair of Gregorys 
churches, but that as Augustine was a monk, and 
would live with his clergy, their portions need not be divided, 
he and they should have all things common If, however, 
any of his clerks “ below the sacred orders ” were married, 
they were to live with their wives apart from the bishop’s 
monastic establishment, and have separate stipends Follow- 
ing in the steps of Leo the Great, Gregory had laid down that 
sub-deacons should be pledged to celibacy , clerks below that 
grade might marry 

( 2 ) Augustine asked for direction concerning the different 
liturgies then in use, for he found tljiat “one custonj^ of 
masses was maintained m the holy Roman Church and 
another m the Galilean ” With characteristic larg^lness of 
mind the pope bade him select from the liturgies of Rome, 
Gaul, or any other Church, whatever seemed to him most 
pleasing to God and most useful for “the Church of the 
English,” and so make up a liturgy for England, for, he said, 
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“ things are not to be loved for the sake of places, but places 
for good things,” by which he meant that Augustine need 
not feel himself bound to a Roman liturgical usage because 
It w’as Roman, if he could find something better or more 
suited to his converts in the liturgy of another Church 
Augustine, having received consecration at Arles, naturally 
wished to know whether his Churcli should follow Roman 
or Galilean usages, and if Liudhard, who was of course 
accustomed to use the Galhcan liturgy in St Martin’s, w'as 
still alive, the question would have a sjiecial importance, for 
the differences in the two liturgies, though of no reil signifi- 
cance, were marked and of fiequent occurrence His question 
had no reference to the Ihitish Church, he could not at that 
time have had any communication wuth the Biitons, for had 
it been otherwise, he would ceitainly have laid before the 
pope the pOiUts on which they diverged from Roman cus- 
tom There is no evidence that he availed himself of the 
liberty granted him by the pcjic to compile a siiecial liturgy 
for the English, and though one or tw'O usages, such as the 
Rogation litanies, which, though not yet established at 
Rome, w^ere observed m the English Church from very early 
times, were probably adojitid from the Galhcan Church by 
Augustine, the liturgy that he introduced was that with which 
he was familiar at Rome Variations, probably due to the 
influence of the Scots, had crept m by the middle of the 
eighth century, and in a council of the English Church held 
m 747, reference is made m a canon concerning the observ- 
ance of fasts to “the written exemplar that we have from 
the Roman Church ” Gregory made some changes in the 
Roman sacramentary, and, whether his revision was completed 
by 597 or not until a later date, the English Church doubt- 
less used the liturgy as he left it Any Gallicanisms that are 
found m the later missals are probably to be traced to the 
intimate relations tbit existed between the Anglican and 
Galhcan Churches, specially in the tenth century Gregory 
also introduced a reform into the Roman method of chant- 
ing, and personally taught his “ cantus ” m a song-school m 
his palace The Roman or Gregorian “cantus” was care- 
fully used at Canterbury, and its use became a sign of 
adherence to the Roman obedience m opposition to the 
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Celtic customs It is, of course, deeply to be regretted that 
Augustine did not give the English Church a vernacular 
liturgy , for that, however, he must not be blamed, he could 
not have ideas that were wholly foreign to his time 

(3) In answer to a question concerning the punishment of 
theft from churches, Gregory said that in punishment a distinc- 
tion should be made between those who had enough, and those 
who sinned through poverty, that in all cases restitution should 
be made, but that the church should not receive more than 
had been stolen, or make a profit out of the theft 

(4, 5) Both the fourth and fifth of Augustine’s questions 
concern marriage Gregory declared that the English must 
be taught that marriage with a step-mother, which was com- 
mon among them as among other Teutonic pagans, was a 
grave sin, and that he who was guilty of it was to be deprived 
of the Holy Communion, but if a man had made such a 
marriage in ignorance and before baptism, and afterwards 
repudiated it, he was to be admitted to Communion He 
blamed the laxity of the Roman civil law with reference 
to marriage, and foibade the marriage ot first cousins, that is, 
marriage within the third degree, beyond that degree he 
allowed marriage He is said at a later date to have written 
to a certain Bisliop of Messana that in making this limit he 
had regard to the weakness of new converts, and that he 
intended, when the English had grown strong in the faith, to 
forbid them to marry up to the seventh degree Some doubt 
has been thrown on the authenticity of this letter, but it is 
certain that even in early times the English Church did not 
continue to use Gregory’s permission 

(6) Augustine further asked whether, if bishops were 
separated by long distances, a bishop might have only one 
consecrator While it had been laid down by the Council of 
Arles that if possible seven, and by the Council of Nicaea that 
not less than three, bishops should jpin in consecrating a 
bishop, consecration by a single bishop had not been declared 
invalid, and Gregory replied that as Augustine was vhe only 
bishop of the Church of the English, he must consecrate 
alone, but advised him to ordain bishops on such a plan as 
would not separate them too far, and would enable him to 
have their assistance at consecrations 
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(7) Of what kind, Augustine asked, were to be his rela- 
tions witli the bishops of Gaul and Britain ? Gregory rejilied 
that he gave him no authority over the bisliops of Gaul, 
though if he visited Gaul he was to assist the Archbishop of 
Arles m correcting abuses , all the bishops of Britain he com- 
mitted to him that he might strengthen the weak, teach the 
unlearned, and correct the perverse by authority At the same 
time he wrote a lettei to Vergihus of Arles, directing that if 
Augustine visited him, Vergihus was to use him as an assessor 
in correcting the offences of priests and others Augustine 
has perhaps been blamed unfairly foi his question as to the 
bishops of Gaul, which does not necessarily imply any self- 
importance, as though he wished to assert his authority over 
others His consecration by Vergihus made it important for 
him and for the Church over uhidi he was to preside, that 
his relation to the bishops of Gaul should be defined 
Augustine’s mention of the bishops of Britain must be taken 
to refer to the Celtic bishops of whom he had of course 
heard, and Gregory’s answer clearly refers to them, though 
both question and answer included also the bishops who 
were to be ordained for the Fnglish , all alike were to be 
subject to Augustine’s authority Ihis general authority was 
granted to Augustine personally, and, as we shall see, was, 
after his death, to be limited by the authority of a second 
metropolitan 

(8, 9) The other questions concerned matters of ceie- 
monial purity, about which it is enough to say that Gregory’s 
answers show greater loftiness and spirituality of mind than 
are implied by Augustine’s difficulties 

In another letter to Augustine, written at the same time, 
Gregory lays down his scheme for the English Church He 
sent Augustine a pall This vestment was origin- 
a he pall name {Jmlliuui) shows, a cloak, and was 

worn, richly ornamented, by the emperor It gradually 
assumed the form in which it appears in the arms of the see 
of Canterbury, and became a bnd of scarf resting on the 
shoulders with the two ends hanging down in front of, and 
at the back of the wearer The emperor sometimes granted 
it to patriarchs, and later the popes sent palls, at first with the 
emperor’s consent, and then independently of him, to certain 
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bishops, and specially to metropolitans, as a mark of honour, 
and m some cases as a mark of vicarial authority The pall 
was only to be worn on certain occasions, and generally at 
least only at mass, and it was then alone that Augustine was 
to wear it Gradually the popes assumed the sole right of 
granting this vestment, and established the doctrine that its 
grant was necessary to the performance of metropolitan 
functions, tint it alone invested an archbishop with his metro- 
politan character By this doctrine, which seems to have 
been established in England by the eighth century, the papal 
power was \astly increased, for all archbishops throughout 
Western Christendom were forced to apply to the pope for 
confirmation of their appointment , until they had received 
the pall they could not consecrate bishops or perform any 
act as metropolitans A further advance was made when the 
popes gradually succeeded in enforcing a rule that arch- 
bishops must go in person to Rome to fetch their palls, which 
were, and still are, made of the wool of Iambs fed at the 
church of St Agnes, outside the walls of Rome, they are 
embroidered with four crosses, and are laid for a night on the 
tomb of St Peter Gregory certainly seems to connect the gift 
of the pall to Augustine with the right to consecrate bishops 
(juided probably by the political division of Britain under 
imperial rule he divided the island into two ecclesiastical 
provinces each with its own metropolitan, having 
their sees, the one at London and the other at 
York Augustine was to consecrate twelve bishops 
for the Southern province, and a metropolitan for York who, 
if tlie North accepted the Gospel, was also to have twelve 
suffragans , he too, Gregory said, should receive a pall, and 
after Augustine’s death was to be independent of the see of 
London Both the English metropolitans were, after Augus- 
tine’s death, to be equal in dignity, the one who was the 
senior in ordination ranking first, and bo^h were to consult 
together and act m mutual accord So long, however, as 
Augustine lived, he was> to be the head of all the bishftps of 
the land, as well those ordained by the metropolitan of York 
as others As Gregory’s scheme evidently contemplated the 
extension of the English Church over the whole island, the 
two provinces that he created were not so unequal in size as 
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they afterwards proved to be York, the chief military centre 
of Roman Britain, the residence of Severus, and of Con- 
stantins the father of Constantine, was naturally chosen as the 
head of the Northern province, and I ondon, already the chief 
commercial city of the island, seemed to the pope not less 
suited to be the metropolitan city of the South London, 
however, did not become a metropolitan city When the 
pope’s letter ariived it was still heathen, and though a church 
was planted there before Augustine’s death, it was not firmly 
established, and he had good reason for acting in accordance 
with his own wish not to leave the place and church which 
must have been dear to him Shortly after his death London 
again became heathen, and by the time that its peojile were 
finally converted to Christianity, the prmiatial see had become 
so firmly established at Canterbury that no one thought of 
removing it Along with these letteis, (hegory sent Augustine 
everything that was needful for public worship, sacred vessels, 
vestments, relics, and many books 

After Laurcntius and his company had proceeded some 
way on their journey Gregory sent a messenger after them 

Chriistnnity ptOSpcring, 

and for he had received no tidings of them, and he had 

heathenism further to say for the guidance of the 

newly-planted Church His messenger brought a letter from 
him to Mellitus in which he alters his directions with refer- 
ence to the heathen temples They were, he says in this 
letter, not to be destroyed , but, if well built, were to be 
purified and turned into churches Nor would he have the 
people deprived of the festivals that they had hitherto kept 
with heathen rites, they, too, were to be made aids to 
Christian worshiji, for he would have them kept on the dedi- 
cation days of churches, or in memory of the holy martyrs 
At the seasons at w'hich the people were wont to sacrifice 
their oxen to idols, they were to come to the same buildingsi 
as of old, which would no longer be heathen temples but 
Chrislr.an churches, and, camping round them, were to feast on 
their cattle, and give thanks to God the giver of all things 
And so arose the Whitsun and church-ales, the May games, 
and other festivities of past times, and so it came about that 
the Paschal feast was called, Bede says, after the goddess 
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Eostra, for it usually fell in her month, and some of the 
heathen customs of the feasts held at the two solstices were 
transferred to Christmas, which took the place of the Teutonic 
Yule-tide, and to the eve and day of St John the Baptist 
There is much to admire in the tenderness of heart which led 
Gregory to seek to make Christianity attmctive to the new 
converts, and m his idea of causing the Church to enter on 
the heritage of the heathen, beautifying and sanctifying to the 
service of God things that originally belonged to the worship 
of idols On the other hand, it seems probable that the 
heathenish and superstitious practices against which the 
Church had to struggle so long in this as in other Teutonic 
lands, would have died out more rapidly if the missionaries 
had from the first insisted that their converts should forsake 
everything connected with their former paganism 


Authorities —The main authority for the hi'^tory of the Church of 
England to the year 731 s Bede s beiiitiful and trustworthy niirative in 
his Htstona hcchsiasiua Gentts inglorum, of which there are rn iny editions 
It nny be studied to most tdvintage ju Mr Plummers Bff'dce Opera His 
tonca, Oxford, 1896 2 vols , an admirable edition Canterhuiy traditions 
will be found in Goscelin s (11 1098) De Viia et TmndaUonc i> Aus^ushni 
ap Acta Std Polland , May -i6 in the Chronica oi I home (fl 1397) ap 
Iwysdens DeLem Sen plot es London, 1652, and m the Hnfona MonaA 
S Augusiint Cantuar of Ilmham (fl 1416) td Hirdwick, Rolls ser 
Councils and Fed Do,s , td Haddan and Bishop Siubbs vol 111, is of 
first rate importance to 870, where it ends C iiion Bright s Chapters of 
Early Church History, Oxford 1878, revised edition 1897, which goes down 
to 709, IS full of leirniiig, and should be read by all students U would be 
difhcult to express tht extent to which this book is indebted to the works of 
Bishop Stubbs, Cxnon Bright, md Mr Plummer Bedes notices of Gregory 
the Giett seem partly founded on an old Life by in hnglish monk discoveied 
by Ptul Lwald, and punted in Historisme Aiifsatzt dm Andtukiri an 6 
Waltz gewidmet 1080 , see ilso lu (1888)295 3^5 

Plummer, u s Lives of Gregory, by Piul the Deacon (eighth century), and John 
file Deacon (ninth century), and his I etters are m the Benedictine edition of 
Gregorys Opera The Mission of St Augustine, ed Rev A J Mason 
D D , Canon of Canterbury, Cambridge, 1897, gives exctlleiit translations 
of Bedes chapters on the Mission, and contains some valuable Excursus^ 
the attempt to fix the landing at Ricbboiough is scarcely successful See 
'ilso Stanley s Memorials of Canterhu/y 1 ondon 1855 1868 horChnst 
Church, Canterbury, see Eadiner’s account ap Gcivise of Canterbury's 
Opera 1 7-95 Rolls ser , Willis’s Irchitectural Histoiy of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, London, 1845 , and Scott’s Essay on Ens^lish Church Architectuie, 
London, i88i , for St Augustine s, see Thome and Elmham, u s 



CHAPTER in 

THE CHURCH IN KENT 

Soon after Melhtus and his companions ariived m England, 
perhaps at the end of 6oi, Augu'*tine determined to ascertain 
whether the British Church would acknowledge the 
authority over it with which Gregory had invested 
Shops ^ anxious to obtain its help in his 

mission to the English Through ^Jthelbert’s 
influence a meeting was arranged on the borders of the lands 
of the West Saxons and the Hwiccas, who had settled in the 
present Gloucestershire and Worcestershire The meeting- 
place was at an oak, long afterwaids called Augustine’s oak, 
probably a landmark, and, it may be, an ancient tree which 
had received superstitious reverence alike from the earlier 
inhabitants of Britain and from the conquering race Where 
It stood IS not kno\\n, probably near the southern bank of the 
Severn Aust, near Chepstow, has been suggested as the place 
of meeting, and though it was called after the Emperor Augus- 
tus, it may nevertheless have been the scene of Augustine’s con- 
ference, and if so, its name would have a twofold significance 
To this oak came a party of British bishops and learned men 
from South Wales They entered the land from which their 
tountrymen had been driven to meet one who came to them 
as a^hbishop of the people whom they hated, demanding the 
submission of their Church, and their help in preaching the 
Gospel to their fierce conquerors Augustine asked them 
whether they would have catholic concord with him, and 
would join him in his work of evangelisation His question 
referred to the points on which their Church differed from 
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^ome — the date of Easter and the rest The British bishops 
declared that they would keep their own traditions and refused 
to listen to the prayers and reproaches which he and his com- 
panions addressed to them At last Augustine closed the 
debate by proposing that they should join in asking God for 
a sign as to which tradition was the way that led to heaven 
Bede, who tells the stoiy as it was told to h’m a century 
and a half later, says that the Britons assented iinwuungly, 
and that an Englishman who had become blind was brought 
forw'ard In vam the Britons tried to heal him Then 
Augustine knelt down and prayed, and the blind man received 
his sight Convinced by this significant miracle, the Britons 
owned that Augustine’s way was the right one, but said that 
they could not desert their own traditions without the consent 
of their people A sciond synod was, therefore, arranged at 
which the British Church might oe more largely represented 
Seven British bishops, it is said, and a great number of 
learned men, many of them from the then famous monasteiy 
of Bangor Iscoed, near Chester, agreed to attend the 
second conference with Augustine Before setting CQ'fg'ence 
out they consulted a hermit named Dinoot, or 
Dinawd, of high repute for wisdom and holiness, as to w nether 
they should accept Augustine’s teaching He answered that, 
if Augustine was a man of God, they should follow him 
How can we know whether he is so ? they asked He told 
them that if he was meek and lowly of heart, they might know 
that he had taken on him the yoke of Chiist, and was offering 
It to them, and that they should not refuse to accept it, but 
that if he was overbearing and proud, he could not be a man 
of God They asked how they could judge of this, and he 
bade them contrive that Augustine should be first at the place 
of meeting, and then if he rose at their approach they might 
know him to be a seivant of Christ, and should therefore obey 
him, but that if he did not rise to receive thtm, he would show» 
that he despised them, and they might treat him with contemot 
They did as he had said, and when they came to the place of 
meeting found Augustine sitting on a seat He did not rise 
when they approached him, for he had come to assert his 
authority over them , and they, seeing that he remained seated, 
were ofiended and set themselves to contradict all he said If 
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Augustine cannot be acquitted of a lack of courtesy and Chris- 
tian meekness in his reception of them, he certainly showed 
some liberality of mind m his demands, for he only asked three 
things of them, — that they should keep Kaster at its right date, 
that they should baptize in the Roman manner, and that they 
should join in preaching the Gospel to the English , all other 
differences he declared himself willing to bear without re- 
monstrance They answered tint they would do none of 
these things and would not have him for archbishop On this 
Augustine is said to have prophesied that if they would not 
have peace with their brethren, they siiould have war from 
their enemies , and that as they would not teach the English 
the way of life, they should meet with death at their hands 
A long time, nine if not twelve years, after his own death his 
words were fulfilled, for ^thelfnth, the heathen king of 
Northumbria, overthrew the Britons in a fierce battle near 
Chester, and slew, it is said, nearly twelve hundred of the 
monks of Bangor who had come to pray for the success of 
their fellow-countrymen 

The rejection of Augustine’s demands was the beginning 
of an open schism that was accompanied by much angry and 
Th chsm feeling llic Scots agreed with the 

e “ic ism cleaving to the customs common to both 

Celtic Churches which were condemned by Rome On the 
side of the English Chuich, dhcodore, one of the greatest 
Archbishops of Canterbury, jironounced that orders conferred 
by the bishops of the British and Scottish Churches were 
invalid, and that churches conseciated by them had need of 
fresh rites Even the large-minded Bede speaks harshly of 
the Britons, and though he loved and revered the holy men of 
the Scottish Church, blames them for their obstinacy in adher- 
ing to their Celtic customs hor a long period the Britons, 
and specially those of the West, scarcely acknowledged the 
clergy of the English Church as Ciinstians, and would not eat 
with them While feelings of this sort must be condemned. 

It IS only fair to the advocates of the Roman usages in 
England to remember that the Celtic customs were a breach 
of Catholic unity, that by adhering to them the Celtic Churches 
separated themselves from the rest of Christendom, and that 
when the Church was standing face to face with paganism, or 
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liad to consider the weakness of new converts, outward unity 
was of special importance Moreover, the bitterness which 
accompanied tiie schism may be traced, in part at least, to a 
cause more exasperating than e^^en differences m ritual and 
order What that cause was will be evident if we examine 
the full significance of the Biitons’ refusal of Augustine’s 
demands While Bede’s story of the consultation with the 
hermit represents a genuine tradition, Augustine’s lack ot 
courtesy would scarcely have had much weight with the 
Britons had they not already determined on the course which 
they adopted Their rejection of Augustine certainly involved 
a renunciation of the authority of the Roman see, but that 
result was merely incidental , nothing, so far as we know, was 
said about it, and the past history of the British Church, 
specially in connection with the date of Raster, shows no 
reason for believing that obedience to Rome would, in itself, 
have been distasteful to them They were strongly attached 
to their traditions, and at first some among the Scots were not 
less bitter m their defence of them, but the long-continued 
bitterness exhibited by the Britons of Wales and the West is 
not matched among the adherents to the Celtic Paster in 
Gaul or Galicia, among the Piets, or the ^tots of Ireland or the 
North It was race-hatred that kept the Britons from preach 
mg the Gospel to the Isnglish, and exaggerated their fcelmgs 
with regard to ecclesiastical usages which were in their eyes 
hallowed by a sentiment of nationality, specially keen and 
sensitive among a depressed and conquered people It is not 
perhaps going too tar to say, that they rejected Augustine at 
least as much because he came to them as Archbishop of 
the English, and with the demand that they should help in 
the conversion of the English, as because he demanded that 
they should conform to the Roman usages in the computation 
of Easter and the ritual in baptism In like manner we can- 
not doubt that, even in the best ot the English churchmen, 
race hostility was strong, and that their dislike to the Bretons 
was naturally increased by the fact that the British Church 
had chosen to stand aloof from th^ work of evangelisation 
While Bede speaks harshly of the British Christians who fell 
in their nation’s cause by the sword of the heathen 
^thelfnth, he in another place blames an English king foi 
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invading [rtland, on the ground that the Scots, who were 
then still in schism, but had sent many holy men to labour 
m England, were most kind to the English nation 1 he 
refusal of the Britons lo preach to the English w is a draw- 
back to the success of Augustine’s mission Othu hbourers 
were sorely needed, both then and later, to push forward the 
work, and othei labourers were before long, supj)l)ed by the 
Scots But from the British Church no hcl[) came, and it 
had no shaie either in the foundation or development of the 
English Church 

Besides the general supeniority of yElhelbert over all the 
English jieoples south of the Humber, the kingdom of the 
inc Oliver Saxons was more immediately unoer his eon- 

sion oi [lie tiol , for the East i\on king, Sccbcrt or Sa.briht, who 
EibtSaxonv Ellulbert’s sistei Rieuh, reigned in 

complete dependence on him Ethclbert used his power for 
the furtherance of the (»ospel, and in 6o t Au''-ustmL, shortly 
before his death, consecrated Mellitus as bidiop, and sent him 
to preach to the Ei^t Sax ins Ihey and thi ii king ai eepted 
the filth, and d^thelberl built a chuich, dedicated to St Paul, 
in l^ondon, which was thur chief city, and w is much frequented 
by traders from foreign hnds, that Afelhtus and his successors 
might have their sec there Jt may perhajis conveniently be 
noted here tlni when a b'shop’s see (iedes), or official seat or 
throne icaiheba), is placed in a church, it thereby iiecomes 
a cathedral church, or, as it is colloquially called, a cathedral 
In the same year Augustine also consecrated Justus as bishop 
for the Kentish pc^ople settled in the western ])irt of the 
kingdom, who were probably a distinct subdivision of the 
Jutes, and, thougii ecjually with their eastern neighbours under 
the dominion of Aithelbert mav still have had a political exist- 
ence of their own Ihe see of the West Keniish bishops was 
placed at Roche»iter, a walled town of Roman times, and 
there yEthelbeit built a church for Justus and his successors 
which was dedicated to St Andrew, in memory of the old 
home of the missionaries 'I he political dependence of the 
West Kentishmen on the king reigning at Canterbury was long 
marked by the relation of tlie two churches to each other , 
the bishopric of Rochester was dependent on the see of 
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Canterbuiy, and until the middle of the twelfth century its 
bishops were appointed by the archbishop To both the 
churches of London and Rochester, as well as to the church 
of Canterbury, Athelbert gave lands and other gifts Partly 
in order to ensure the safety of the missionaries and of the 
property he had bestowed upon them, and to no 
small extent from a desire to copy the Roman 
civilisation of which he heard from them, he deter- 
mined to reduce the unwritten laws of his people to writing 
In this matter he acted with the consent and counsel of his 
constitutional advisers, the witan (wise men), or chief men of 
his kingdom, who agreed to his wishes in their assembly or 
witenagemot The first “ doom ” or law in ^thelbert’s code, 
which was drawn up m Augustine's lifetime, relates to the 
Church, and illustrates the sanctity attached to its possessions 
by these new converts For the property of God and the 
Church compensation was to be made twelvefold, for a 
bishop’s property elevenfold, for a priest’s ninefold, for a 
deacon’s sixfold, and lor a clerk’s threefold The significance 
of this law IS illustrated by another which fixes the compensa- 
tion to be made for a theft from the king at ninefold tor a 
breach of church-frith, that is the peace and security due to 
persons and things under the protection of a church, it was 
decreed that a twofold compensation should be made Thus, 
long before the Lnglish nation attained political existence, the 
temporal rights and possessions of the English Church were 
recognised and defended by an English legislative assembly 
Though the church of St Peter and St Paul was not 
finished in Augustine’s lifetime, he formed the convent, and set 
over it as abbot his old companion Peter, who was , 

then in priest s orders The church and monastery and st Peter 
were built solely for monastic purposes Christ 
Church was also a monastic church, but it was 'something more. 

It was the metropolitan church, the church of the archbish(jp 
As an ecclesiastical system grew up, the archbishop’s house- 
hold contained many non-monastic clergy who lived along 
with the monks in the monastery From the first, the 
character of the monastery of Christ Church was priestly, 
clerical rather than monastic , it probably always during our 
period, save for very brief space, included clerks as well as 
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monks The non-monastic element tended to increase, and 
a time came when at Christ Church even the so-called monks 
were monks only in name, for monastic discipline had become 
extinct amonq them heeling that his life was drawing to a 
close, and anxious that the infant Church should not suffer 
from being deprived, even for brief spnee, of a chief pastor, 
Augustine conseciated T^aiircntius, one of the original mission, 
as his succ essor at Canterbury This was an uncanonical act, 
for though it was lawful for a bishop to have choreptscopi (t?]s 
iTTLo-kOTroi), or assistant bishops, to help him in the rural 
parts of his diocese, it wis generally the rule from the time 
of St Cypiian that there should only be one bishop in a city, 
and this maxim w is held to be endorsed by a canon of the 
Nicenc Council NevertliLlcss there were many who con 
sidered that the rule was not binding in cases in which the 
good of the Church called for a breach of it, and it was 
believed that St Peter himself liad consecrated Clement to 
succeed him at Rome, a matter w'hich only concerns us heie 
because Hede accounts for Augustine’s action by saying that 
he followed the Apostle’s example He did what he 
considered necessary for the welfare of the Chuich, and of 
that he was the best judge In the same light we must 
regard his dejiarture from the pope’s plan for placing the 
see of the southern metropolitan at London, where the Gospel 
had not as yet taken any firm hold 

Augustine died on May 26, jirobably m the year 604, or 
perhaps in 605, and was buried outside the unfinished church 
St Augus should be ready 

tines death, to rcceive his body That his mind was not of that 
lofty order to which outward things are merely of 
value as vehicles of, or witnesses to, spiritual grace, is proved 
by his questions about ceremonnl purity, >etthis deficiency is 
not remarkable in a man of his time, nor will his difficulties 
appear foolish, if itnis icmembcrccl that his experience had, 
so far as is known, been confined to monastic life Gregory’s 
answe^ to his question concerning his relations towards the 
bishops of Gaul, the warning addressed to him against 
being puffed up, ind his lack of courtesy and gentleness in 
dealing with the Uritish bisho])s, suggest that he was inclined 
to think highly of himself. Yet even so, we need not 
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judge him harshlj , for he had been i Jli J from an obscure 
monastic life to plant a new Church, to rule o>er .t, and to 
be the trusted adviser of a king FTc accomplished great 
things, and was believed by himself and others to be endued 
with miraculous powers, if he had been a man of meeker 
spirit, he would have been one of the greatest of men 
Little as we know about him, it is easy to see that he was 
courageous, wise, and devoted to his holy work, and that he 
commanded the respect and affection of those among whom 
he laboured To compare him with Tope Gregory would 
be hard upon him, for there have been few^ churchmen of an) 
age or race who would not suffer from such a comparison 
Gregory died on March 12, 604 Bede sets forth his claim 
on the revel ence of Englishmen m the woids, “If he be not 
an apostle unto others, )et he is unto us, for the seal of 
his apostleship are we in the I ord ” Nor is this true of 
Englishmen only, the sceel plinted at Cante’biiry by Gregory 
and A.ugustine has borne fruit among manv peoples and in 
every quarter of the woild Ihc Church of England, whose 
Calendar, [lerhaps, contains too f(.w of the names of her 
noblest childien, has happily kept there the nimes of her two 
spiritual fathers — St Gregory and St Augustine of Canter 
bury 

Laurentius, who succeeded to the archbishopric on 
Augustine’s dc ith, laboured zealously to extend the founda- 
tions of the Chunh both by example and 
exhortation Anxious for union and help, he tried Abp .i Can’i 
to overcome the prejudices of the Scots of Iieland 
and the Britons He was stirred to action m this direction 
by a visit to Canteibury of an Irish bishop, Dagan, Bishop of 
Ennereilly, in Wicklow, who refused to eat with him or to 
accept a lodging with him and his clergy On this he wrote 
a letter, m conjunction with his two suffiagans Mellitus and 
Justus, to the bishops and abbots thioip^hout “Scotia,” 01' 
Ireland, saj ing that when they came to Britain to preagh to 
the heathen, they regarded both Britons and Scots with 
reverence, believing that they walked in accordance with the 
customs of the Catholic Church , that they had been 
undeceived as regards the Britons, but still had better hopes 
of the Scots, until they learnt from Dagan, whose unchristian 
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conduct they related, and from Columban in Gaul, that the 
Scots were at one with the Britons in their customs The 
remainder of the letter has not been preserved The 
Columban to whom it refers was a native of Leinster, who 
about 585 went to Gaul to preach the Gospel 
^°6i^^^"’Tliere he founded a monastery at Luxcuil, whicli 
soon sent forth daughter commiiniliLs For twenty 
years he laboured among the Fianks nnd Burgundians m 
the districts of the Vosges and the Jura, attracted many 
disciples, and gained great influence in Gaul He adhered 
to the Celtic usages, and wiote in defence ot them to the 
hiankish bishops, to Giegory the Great, and with outspoken 
boldness to Boniface IV Leaving tlie professedly Christian 
people among whom he had laboured so long, he went to 
preach to the heathen Suevi and Ahmanni about the Lake 
of Constance, and after a while crossed the Alps, founded a 
monastery at Bobbio, and devoted himself to combating the 
Ananism of the Lombaids He diow up a rule for his 
monasteries, which, as it had some influence on monasticism 
in England, will be noticed later Columban’s attack on tlu 
Galilean computation of Easter may well have become known 
to Laurentius when he was in Gaul in 601, and it is not 
unlikely that he may have met this most famous of the many 
missionaries who went forth from Ireland to labour on the 
continent Laurentius and his suffragins also sent a letter 
to the Biitish bishops exhoiling them to catliolic unit}, but 
without effect 

Some questions having arisen ot inqioitanee to the Eng- 
lish Cliurch, about which we know nothing, Mellitus the 

Bishop of London went to Rome to consult the 
oV Thrdimul pope upon them He was {iresent at a council 
of St Peter j^y Jionifacc IV, III February 6ro, on monastic 

and St Paul ■' , , , , / , , , 

matters, and subscribed its decrees, which he 
Drought back wifh him to England, together with letters 
fron-b Boniface to the archbishop and deigy, and to Ailthelbert, 
and the English people After his return Laurentius, in 613, 
consecrated the church of St Peter and St Paul at 
Canterbury, which had been begun in the lifetime of 
Augustine The body of Augustine was translated by the 
archbishop from its grave outside the church and laid in the 
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northern “ porch ” or chapel In like manner, too, according 
to Canterbury tradition, were translated the bodies of the 
good queen Bertha, the date of whose death we do not 
know, and of her chaplain Liudhard, which were laid in 
the southern chapel dedicated to St Martin Abbot Peter 
did not live to take part in these ceremonies The pres- 
ence of a learned clergy among an unlearned people natur- 
illy leads to the employment of its members in secular 
affairs, and specially in communications with foreign states 
where there is more education Accordingly Athelbert sent 
Peter on an embassy to Gaul m 607 On his passage 
thither the abbot was drowned off Ambleteuse, his body, 
after having been buried carelessly by the people of the 
countr}, was translated and laid in the church of the Blessed 
Virgin at Boulogne He was succeeded by John, another 
of the companions of Augustine, who was abbot at the time 
of the consecration of the church 

Before ^P'thelbert’s death there was reason to hope that 
the Gospel would be accepted more widely R-edw'ald, King 
of the East Anghans, paid a visit to the Kentish „ , , , 
court, and was persuaded by .-Ethelbert to receive kirj^,ofthe 
baptism, doubtless at ^h. hands of Laurentms List 
seems probable that Paulmus, one of the second band of 
Roman missionaries, went back with him to East Anglia 
to preach to his people When, however, Rccdwald returned 
home, his wife and certain of his ( oiinsellois, who were 
learned in heathen lore, persuaded him to abandon the 
purity of the faith, incl to abstain from any attempt to con- 
vert his subjects Rredwald therefore contented himself with 
treating the religion of Christ merely as an addition to his 
old paganism, and set up in his temple a Christian iltar side 
by side with the altar on which he sacrificed to his idols 
If Paulmus had accompanied him to Evist Anglia, he must 
have returned to Kent sorrowful at he^rt Ealdwulf, tit^ 
great-nephew of Rc^^dwald, who came to the throne ^f East 
Anglia m 664, and was alive in Bede’s time, remembered 
seeing the Christian and heathen altars standing together in 
the temple when he was a boy It is probable that Rasdwald’s 
baptism and apostasy had a politual significance lie came, 
we may suppose, to the court of .Ethelbert, whom he had 
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acknovN ledged as his supeiior, to settle some dispute, and 
adopted Christianity rather as a sign of submission than 
from a sincere conviction of its truth His queen, who was, 
as we shall see, a noble lady, probably stirred him up to reject 
.-Ethelbert’s conditions, and his religion along with them His 
apostasy would be followed by war, and we know that during 
^thelbert’s last years Rsedwald made head against him, and 
eventually attained a superiority over other southern 
kingdoms similar to that which Hithelbert himself had held 
^ithelbert died at a good old age m 6i6, after a 
fifty- SIX years, and was buned m St 
Martin’s chapel by his wife Bertha That he was 
a w'lse and thoughtful man seems proved by his conduct and 
words at the coming of Augustine When, after some time 
spent in deliberation, he adopted Christianity he showed 
himself full of zeal in the service of God, doing all that liy 
in his power for the furtherance of the Gospel His mind 
was liberal, and quick to receive new ideas, as is shown by 
his acceptance of the teaching of the missionaries and liy his 
desire to have a wTitten code of law m the jilace of the 
traditional and customary law of his peoj^le Little, then, as 
we know about him, w^e are told enough to warrant us in 
believing that the first Christian king of Pmglish race was 
not unwojthy of the Church which admitted him by baptism 
into the Communion of Saints 

On /Ethelbert’s deith the Church suffeicd a violent reverse 
His son and successor Ivadbald was a heathen, and, m accord- 
ance with heathen custom, took to wife his father’s 
^daiigc^"^ widow, for Atlielbert had married again after 
Bertha’s death This act was the signal for a partial 
though widespread return to heathenism m Kent , all who in 
yEthelbert’s time had been moved to profess Christianity eitliei 
by fear or favour, cast it off, and went back to their old way of 
lire The king was subject to attacks of madness, which the 
Christians regarded as visitations of an evil spirit, a manifest 
token of divine displeasure As he was doubtless offended 
with Laurentius and his ch rgy, both as opponents of his 
marriage, and as heads of the Ciiristian party in his kingdom, 
their position was full of danger Fresh trouble came upon 
them, for when Saebert died, probably in the same year as 
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i4<.thelbert, the East Saxons relapsed into idolatry Saebert 
was succeeded by three sons, who had never accepted 
Christianity, though they had abstained from some heathen 
practices so long as their father lived Released by his death 
from any necessity for further concealment, they openly 
worshipped idols, and let their people know that they might 
follow their example With Bishop Mellitus they had a 
personal quarrel They entered St Paul’s one da) when he 
was celebrating the mass, and watched how, after the celebra- 
tion, he gave the eurharist to the people In their ignorance 
of the meaning of what they saw, they said to him, “ Why do 
you not give us the white bread which you used to give to our 
father Saba ” — for so Saebert was familiarly called — “and which 
you still give to the people in the church ? ” He told them 
that if, like their father, they would be cleansed in the saving 
fount, they too might eat the holy bread “We have no 
need,” the) said, “to enter that fount, but we desire to eat 
that bread ” It seems probable that this dispute began before 
the brothers had taken up a deculed line about religion , they 
evidently thought it derejatory to them that they should be 
shut out from participation in a rite to which their father had 
been admitted, and did not choose to humble their heathen 
pride so far as to receive baptism They renewed their 
demand, and were told by Mellitus that what they wished was 
impossible, unless they were baptized At last they became 
furious and said to him, “ If you will not assent to this trifling 
request of ours, you shall no longer abide in our country ” 
So they bade him begone, and he left the East Saxon land, 
and went to Canterbury to take counsel with Laurentius and 
Justus Cast down by the storm which had broken so sud- 
denly upon the Church, and threatened speedily to overwhelm 
It, the three bishops decided that it would be better for them 
to return to their native land, and there serve God with quiet 
minds, than to remain labouring fruitlcsyly among sti inger4 
who rebelled against the truth Yet even so, they did not 
wholly despair Mellitus and Justus, it is true, left the country, 
but they stayed in Gaul waiting to see how things would end, 
and Laurentius was to join them there Ihe East Saxons 
relapsed into idolatry, and though about ten years later 
the three brother-kings, who had brought about their relapse, 
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were slam in a battle with the West Saxons, the people re- 
mained heathen for nearly fort\ years 

Alike in acceptint? and apostali/ing from Christianity, the 
East Saxons followed their kings Other instances of whole- 
sale changes of religion brought about by royal 
^ agency will occur m our narrative , more than once 

the marriage of a king with a Christian lady brought 
about the evangelisation of a people Nevertheless, the per- 
sonal influence of English kings in deciding the reh;ion of then 
subjects does not imply that they were despotic rulers It was 
due to the concurrent action of two causes, — the one religious, 
the other political In an earl} state of societ\ the individual 
was religiously of small account the tribe or clan was everything 
Religion was the bond of the community, and the worshipper 
of strange gods, the man wflio deserted the god of his tribe, 
and sought help fiom another source, was false to his tribe and 
oflended against its most sacred convictions Nor in a later 
stage of social progress did religion cease to be regaided as a 
matter of tribal lather than individual concern, for lacitus 
notes how among the Germans the man who had shown him- 
self false to his tribe by cowardice in battle was deban ed from 
taking jjait in its religious rites as w^eil as in its councils By 
the English, the king was looked upon as the representative of 
his people, the symbol of their independent political existence 
When they left their kindred beyond the sea and came over to 
Britain, they had no kings, and il was not until a tribe made good 
its settlement that it asserted its political existence by adopt- 
ing kingship Each royal house claimed desi ent from Woden, 
the earth-ruler , and in virtue of this descent the htlest ot its 
members had a right to be < hosen king In this god descended 
king the English tribe or nation saw the sign of its independ- 
ence As their religion was a tribil bond, and the king was 
the expression of tribal or national life, the religion of the king 
si as naturally adopted by his people For it is clear, as will 
be seen later, that English kings did not change their religion 
withoilt consultation with their constitutional advisers ^Vith 
them, conversion was not merely a matter that concerned 
themselves, it was an affair of state , so R<edwald, wlnle in- 
fluenced by his wife to return to idolatry, took counsel on 
the subject of his religion with men who, by whatever name 
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they weie collectively called, were evidently his witan English 
heathenism was in a sense an established religion, and the 
conversion of a king in like manner established Christianity 
in his kingdom So that, bom the conversion of yFthelbert on 
to the present day, the English Church has always been an 
Established Church, it was established in each hcptarchic 
kingdom when the king, with the consent ot his witan, became 
a Christian, and the union of the several kingdoms under one 
king did not alter its position 

The old conception of the intimate connection between 
religion and tribal life renders the toleration of the early 
English kings remarkably creditable While some 
of the wars between different states had a re- 
ligious side, no Christian and no heathen king of 
English race tried to force his religion on his subjects by 
persecution for the most part they followed the decision 
of the king and his witan, ind tho^e w'ho dissented from it 
were left to do as they pleased l.aws against heathen 
practices came later, when the question between heathenism 
and Chnstiamty was no longer m debate Although wholesale 
conversion waas, as a rule, followed by a whole‘'ale relapse of 
new converts on the accession of a heathen king, the truth 
once heard anti accepted by a people did not fail ot all effect 
"lhat, m spite ol general apostasy, it brought forth good fruit 
here and tlieie wc may well believe, and, at worst, contact with 
Christianity lightened the gloom of English paganism, and 
imparted to it an element of hojiefulness, an expectation of 
the triumph of light and life over darkness and death Better 
than this, we may be sure that even a temporary acceptance 
of the Gospel paved the way for futuie permanent evangelisa- 
tion, It shook the hold that immemoiial paganism had over 
men’s minds, so that when the offer of Christianity was again 
pressed upon them, they could no longer dw^ll, as i^thelbert 
did, on the claim that their religion denied from long and 
unbroken tradition 

I he day on which Laurentius was to have left Englaftid to 
join Mellitus and Justus in Gaul, he apjiearcd be- 
fore the king, and showed him that his back was Sion of 
scored with stripes Eadbald was astonished, and 
asked who had ventured so to ill-treat a man of his rank. 
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Then, according to the story which Bede had heard, T.aurcntius 
told him that, tlie night bclorc, he had ordered Ins bed to l)e laid 
m the church of St Peter and St Paul, and there, after many 
tears and prayers for the flock whu h he was leaving, he lay 
down to rest In his sleep St Peter appeared to him, and 
gave him many stupes, asking him how he dared to leave 
Christ’s sheep over whom he had appointed him to watch, 
and what shepherd was to guard them fiom wolves when he 
had gone Eaclbild feaied gicitly w'hen he heird that he 
had been the cause of the archbishop’-^ sufferings , he cursed 
his own idolatry, jiut away his unlawful wife, believed, and 
was bapti/cd This story docs not stand alone, St Jerome 
certainly believed that St Peter had beaten him m order to 
draw him away from the study ol profane literature Ladi 
sto’-y of this kind, and there are several of them, should be 
considered separately In this case, Btde heard the legend 
long after the events to which it refers, and the conversation 
between the king and the aiehbishop may, tlierefoic, perhaps 
be considered as unhistoncal Yet the story no doubt has a 
groundwork of truth If Laurcntius really had marks of 
scourging upon him, it is jirobalilc that they were the result of 
a self-inflicted penance, consequent on a dream that he had 
had, when, excited and uneasy at the --tep he was about to 
take, he had Iain down to slumber restlessly in the church 
At such a crisis he may well have dreamt that the Apostle 
appeared to him, and addressed to him rej^roache-r) which had 
already troubled his wakeful thoughts I lie constant habit of 
speaking of St Peter and of other saints as pCi onal agents in 
things done in then name, may easily have given use to the 
belief that Laurentius told the king that he had been chastised 
by the Apostle in person In any case, thcie is no adequate 
reason for accusing him of deliberate deeejition in the matter 
After his conversion Eadbald did all that lay in his power to 
forward the work of the Church He recalled Mellitus and 
Justus, and bade them return to their bishoprics Justus went 
back to Rochester , but the Londoners were pleased again to 
be under their idolatrous high priests, and refused to receive 
Mellitus Kent was no longer so poweiful as it had been at 
the time of St Augustine’s landing, and Eadbald could not force 
them to receive back their bishop Nor does he seem to 
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have been able wholly to banish idolatry from his own kingdom, 
for, though his people generally folloi\cd his example, the 
idols were not utterly destroyed during his reign He caused 
a church to be built at Canterbury in honour of the Ulcssed 
Virgin, to tlie east of the church of St Peter and St Paul, 
which was afterwards joined to it, and another dedicated to 
St Peter at Folkestone, where hib daughter Eanswith formed 
the first community of nuns in England A venerable chuieh 
which still stands m the castle of Dover has also, somewhat 
arbitrarily, been attributed to him , the best architectural 
authorities, however, consider that the present building is of a 
much later date 

During the short time that was left to Laurentius after tlie 
conversion of Eadbald, he must have been fully employed in 
strengthening the Church in Kent, and receiving 
back into its fold those who had apostati/ed froniAbp of elm 
It He died on February 2, 619, and was buried by 
the side of Augustine He was succeeded by Mellitus, the 
dispossessed Bishop of London No effort appears to have 
been made b} Mellitus for the conversion of the heathen 
kingdoms So far as is known, no door appeared open for 
the spread of the Gospel, and the new arihbishop w is 
much hindered by ill-health, for he suffered from gout 111 
his feet As he was a man of great spirituality of mind, 
his malady suggested Bede’s remark that, though he couid 
not walk, he could soar to regions of heavenly enjoyment 
Noble by birth, he was, Bede says, more ennobled by the 
loftiness of his soul In his time a fire consumed a large 
part of Canterbury, for fires were frequent and terribly 
destructive when houses were made of timber or wattle, 
and water was only thrown by hand upon a burning build- 
ing fl'he episcopal house, or cathedral monastery, was in 
danger Mellitus caused himself to be carried to the place 
where the fire was raging, and not being able to help in 
combating the flames, he prayed while oilers w'orked A 
sudden change in the direction of the wind brought the fjfe to 
an end, and was believed to have been sent m answer to his 
prayers His infirmity did not cause any neglect of the 
Church in Kent, for he found a willing helper in Bishop Justus, 
and both were zealous in pastoral work Boniface V sent 
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them a letter of encouiagement, but there is no evidence that 
either Mellitus or Laiirentiiis received a pall Mellitus died on 
April 24, 624, and was buried with Augustine and Laiirentius 
Mellitus was succeeded by Justus, the only surviving bishop 
of the English Church His translation from Rochester was a 
, breach of the rule laid down by the Councils of Niciea 

"of Lint ^ and Sardica (343), forbidding bishops to move from 
one bishopric to another This rule, hov ever, was 
made to meet temporary exigencies, and vias piobably intended 
to check personal ambition and paity manoeuvring, and later 
canons permitted episcopal translations when sanctioned by a 
provincial synod In any case, the tianslation of Justus was a 
necessary measure, and was evidently approved by the pope, to 
whom both he and Eadbald wrote announcing his accession 
The archbishop’s letter appears to have expressed acute dis 
appointment at the small results of the mission Christianity 
was still confined to the little kingdom of Kent, the East 
Saxons, who Ind received it for a while, had relapsed, so far as 
he could see, hopelessly , and the East Anglians, whose con- 
version once seemed certain, were still in daikness boniface 
m reply sent him a letter full of encouraging ^^ords, he told 
him that he knc\\ that he had laboured devotedly, and, re- 
minding him of the l.ord’': promise, “Lo, I am with you alway, 
even to the end of the world,” exhorted him not to be cast 
down Eadbald, he said, had borne witness to the excellence 
of his teaching , let him be jatient and of good courage, and 
he would see the heathen tinned from their superstition, and 
would receive from the I^ord the reward of his labouis dhe 
pope sent him a pall to be worn when he was celebrating the 
mass, with lea\e to consecrate bishops as occasion might arise, 
though he was single-handed Justus accordingly consecrated 
Romanus as his successor at Rochester Before three years 
had passed, the Dope’s encouiaging words were amply justifcd 
by the conversion of the powerful King of Northumbria 
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North of the river Humber lay the settlements of a people 
of Anglian race who from their geographical position were 
Fadwineof Northumbrians These settlements formed 

xNorthumbr 1, two kingdoms, th( 0116 to the south, which early 
^ 535 ,<^ the seventh century answered to our present 
Yorkshire, being called Deira, the other, extending along the 
sea-board from the Tees to the Firth of Forth, Bernicia Of 


Deira and its king yElle, or /Ella, we have already heard m 
the story of Gregory and the English slave-boys On /Tulle’s 
death in 588, the Bernician king yEthelric made himself 
master of Deira and drove out /File’s infant son Eadwine or 


Edwin He was succeeded by his son ^'.thelfrith, a powerful 
king w'ho ruled over the w^hole ol Northumbria from the 
Humber to the Firth ol Forth, and m one of his many 


successful wars overthrew' the Biitons at Chester, wheie the 


monks of Bangor were massacred Eadwine was about three 
years old when he left Deira, for he was born in 585 
According to Welsh tradition he was brought up at the court 
of Cadvan, King of Gw'ynedd, the present North Wales, and 
was baptized by a British bishop, Run the son of Urbgen, 
but, so far as bis baptism is concerned this is certainly 
untrue, for he remained a heathen until he was past thirty 
Still, it is quite possible that as a child he may have found 
refuge for a short time among the Britons, who would be 
willing to do anything that w'ould embarrass then powerful 
enemy vEthelfnth His youth was spent in exile and in 
wandering, for ^thelfnth sought his liP, and no one could 
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shelter him without hk lining the enmity ot the Northumbrian 
king In 6i6 he was at the court of Rrcdwald of East 
Anglia, who promised that he should be safe with him A 
famous story is told by Tlede, himselt a Northumbrian, of 
what happened to him Ihcic 

Once and again A theltnlh sent to Rsedwald offering him 
money if he would slay his guest, but Riedwald would not 
hearken A third time he sent demanding that 
Kadwinc should be given up to his messengers 
and bade Ricdwald take his choice , he should 
have a large bribe if he would obey him, and if he refused he 
should have war It was evening when Rcedwald received 
the Northumbrians in his hall m the presence of his thegns 
His conduct in the matter ol leligion proves that he was not 
a man of strong puriiose, and, lured by the bribe or frightened 
by the threat, he ga\e w'ay, and promised to betray his guest 
Eadwme was not present when his fate was decided, but he 
had a faithful triend among the king’s thegns, who went at 
once to the room where he slept, bade him tollow him out of 
the house, so that they might talk unobscived, and told him, 
m the darkness, of the king’s treacherous determination He 
offered to get him out of tl^e country, and take him to a place 
of refuge where neither R.-edwald nor Asthelfrith should be 
able to find him Eadwme’s an-'wer was worthy of his royal 
descent, he would not, he said, he the first to break the 
bond between himself and the king, and would still trust 
RcXdwald, for he had received kindness from him “ But if,” 
he added, “I must die, let my death come from him, and 
from no meaner man , and whither could I flee after so many 
years of exiled” His friend left him, and he remained 
sitting on a stone m fiont of the king’s dwelling, full of sorrow 
and perplexity As he sat there m the daikness, a tall figure, 
clad in a strange dress, diew near him, and the sight filled 
him with superstitious fear “Why,” the -.ti anger asked, 

“ are you sitting here while others sleep ^ ” “ What is ^ to 

>ou,” Eadw'ine replied, “whether I spend the night within 
or out of doors ? ” The stranger told him that he knew the 
cause of his trouble', and asked him what he would do for the 
man wlio relieved him of it He would, Eadwme said, give 
him all that he had “ And if he promised that you should 
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beruinc a kiii'^, and tijumj)h over your enemies, and be 
greater than all the kings of the English ? ” “ My gratitude,” 

was the reply, “should match his kindness ” “And supposing,” 
the stranger went on, “ that he asked you to follow his counsel, 
and live a better and a happier life than any of your foic- 
tathers or kinsfolk ever dreamt of, would you obey him ? ” 
I'adwme at once promised that he would follow his teac hing 
in 'll! things 1 hen the stnngcr laid his right hand upon the 
cKilc’s head, saying, “When this sign shill be given you, 
remember our discourse, and delay not to fidfil your promise ” 
With these words he vanished in the darkness Eadwine 
believed that it was no mortal man with whom he hid been 
talking, and his hea^t w is gladdened by the stianger’s words 
While he sat meditating on these things, his liiend again 
came to him, and joyfully bade him ii^c and enter the pilaet 
without fear, for the king’s purpose was changed Kxdw ild 
had privately informed his queen of his pioinise to /Kthellrith’s 
messengers, and the noble heathen lady told him how ill it 
would become so greil a king to sell his friend for gold, and 
lose, for love of gam, honoui whicii w'ls more precious tlian 
jew'els "rhe king knew th it her words wx e true , he bade 
/letheiirilh’s messengers dcjiait, and prepared for 
iiiTlliie*^ war On April 22, 616, beloie dsthelfiith had 
fully collected hi-, forces, Raidwald and Eadwine 
fell upon him w^th a large army on the eastern bank of the 
river Idle There they defeated and slew him m a fierce 
battle of ^.hlch the minstrels used to sing, “ Idle was foul with 
the blood of Angles ” 

The stranger who appeared to Eadwine in the darkness 
must, as we shall sec, have been Paulinus , he had probaldy 
come to East Anglia on a mission which was rendered ineffectual 
by Rasdvvald’s relajise Ele may have been the first to hear of 
the king’s change of mind concerning his guest, and have used 
his knowledge as 'a means of gaming a hold upon Eadwane 
Jitter the oveithrow of /I* thelfnth, Eadwine became king 
of both the Northumbiian kingdoms, and drove out the seven 

sons of A-'thelfritli, who were his own nepiicws, for ^ 
mamL”V luci niamcd his sister Ac ha 1 hey 

found shelter with the Riels and Scots , and three 
of them, Eaiifrith, Oswald and Oswiu or Oswy, will ujijicar 
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later in our narrative Kadwme, whose first wife was the 
daughter of a Mercian king, sought m 625 to marry yEthel- 
burh, daughter of ^thelbert of Kent, who was called by her 
friends by the pet name of Tata Eadbald told him that he 
could not give his sister, who was a Christian, in marriage 
to a heathen Nevertheless, Northumbria was to receive 
Christianity through a like means to that which had helped 
forward the evangelisation of Kent , for, like .Ethelbert, 
Kadwinc piomistd that his biidt, and those she brought with 
her, should be free to worship their own God, adding that, if 
he found their religion better than his own, he might accept 
It On this Eadbald consented to the marriage, and on July 
21 Justus consecrated Paulinus a bishop, that he might 
accompany /Ethel burli to her new home is her chaplain, 
hoping that he might be able to convert the Nortiiumbrians 
For neatly a ycir Paulinus ministered to the queen and 
her attendants without gaining any ground among the heathen 
In 626 EJadwine had a cause of quarrel with the 
West Saxons, and Cwichelm, one of their kings, )) iptisni of 
who leigned conjointly with his fathei CjnegiF, ^ 
sent an envoy to him named Eumer, to whom he gave 
audience on April 19, Easter eve, at one of his royal 
residences on the Derwent While he spake with the king, 
Eumer, in obedience to the treacherous order of his master, 
struck at Eadwine with a poisoned dagger Lilla, the 
king’s taithful thegn, saw the coming blow, and stepping be- 
fore his lord, shielded him with his own body , he was slam, 
and the blow was so fiercely given that the w'eapon passed 
through him and wounded the king The assassin was at 
once slam by another of Eulwme’s thegns A new cause of 
anxiety quickly followed this terrible scent, for that night the 
queen bore a daughter whom they called Eanflted When 
Eadwine thanked his gods for his daughter's birth, Paulinus 
who was standing by told him that his ^hanks were due to* 
Chi 1st, for that the queen’s safety was an answer to the 
prayers that he had ofitred up for her to the Lord Incased 
at his woids, and softened by the events of tiu. day, Eadwine 
answered that, if he was successful m war against the West 
baxons, he would serve Christ, and, as a pledge that he would 
keep his word, he gave the bishop nis newly boin daughter, 
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that he might conseciate her to God On June 7, Whitsun- 
eve, for Pentecost and Easter were held by the early Church 
as seasons specially suitable for baptisms, Paulinus baptized 
the infant, together with eleven of her attendants, the first- 
fruits of Northumbria 

Although Eadwme uas completely successful in his viar 
against the West Saxons, he could not at once bring himself 
to accept baptism Ever since the birth of his 
ile^triions ^i-'^ughter he had ceased to worship idols, and on 
his leturn from the war he would listen to the teach- 
ing of Paulinus, and discuss it with his chief men or 
“witin ” More otten he would sit in silence, thinking deeply 
over the gicat step tint he was almost persuaded to take, 
though his kmgly pride and habitual cautiousness still held 
him back Ethelburh, who must have watched the signs of 
his mental struggle with deep anxiety, was encouraged in her 
efforts for his conversion by letters which she and her husband 
received at this time from the pope It, as P>ede says, they 
were written b} Boniface V, they must have been delayed on 
their w i), for llomfacc died on October 25, 625, and as the 
writer speaks of Eadwme is slow to hear the Gospel, we may 
perhaps believe that the name Boniface is a mistake for that 
of his successoi Ilonorius In the letter to Eadwme the 
pope dwells on the wretchedness of heathenism compared 
with the worship of (Jod, the father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, the Indivisible Trinity, and urges him to follow the 
example of H^thelbert, destroy his idols, and accept the 
religion of Chi 1st As tokens of his regard he sent him 

a shirt of proof, adorned with gold, and a warrioi’s cloak 
To Anhclburh he wrote urging her to be constant in her 
endeavours to save her unbelieving husband, to jiray for him 
without ceasing, and to do all in her power to set before him 
the beauty of Christianity His gifts to her were a silver 
mirror and a gilded hvory comb Still Eadwme hesitated, until 
one (jay, as he sat alone jiondermg these things, Paulinus 
came to him, laid his right hand upon the king’s head, and ' 
asked him in solemn tones if he remembered that sign 'Hie 
king trembled, and would have cast himself at his teet, but 
the bishop took his hand, and speaking in his usual voice 
reminded him of the jiromise which he had made to the 
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stranger in the daikness befoie Raedwald’s palace Ladwine 
said that he would keep his \\ord, and would hold a council 
with his ealdorinen and thcgns, so that, if he and they felt 
alike, all might be baptized together 

He assembled his witan near Goodmanham, in the present 
East Riding, where the king’s temple then stood When he 
began to ask each of the “ wise men” in turn what 

o His 

he thought of the new teaching, Coifi, the chief ‘onvcrMon, 
priest, replied with undisguised materialism of feel- 
mg that, for his p irt, he had not found his religion profitable, 
for though none of the king’s thegns had served the gods more 
faithfully than he, many had received larger favours from the 
king, and that if the gods had been good for anything, they 
would have done more for him, so if on examination the new 
religion seemed to be the more powerful, he was ready to 
accept it His words were approved by the hearers Then 
spake one of the great nobles, a man of loftier soul “So 
methinks, O kmg, is the life of man on earth, as if, while you 
and your nobles and thcgns arc feasting on a winter’s night, 
with the fire blazing m the midst of your hall, and the rain 
and storm raging outside, a sparrow should fly into the hall 
by one door and fly out by mother For the moment that he 
IS inside he is in warmth and shelter, and then again he goes 
out into the wintry weather and is seen no more So, for a 
short space man’s life is before our eyes, but of what is before 
or what follow's it, w’e know nothing If then this new teach- 
ing can enlighten us as to these things, by all means let us 
hearken to it ” After others had spoken to a like purport, 
Coifi proposed that Paulinus should tell them about God 
The bishop rose up, and at the king’s bidding preached to 
them He was a tall thin man, slightly bent, with dark hair, 
sallow face, and aquiline nose, and with the black piercing 
eyes of his Italian race, a striking contra t to the stalwart, 
blue-eyed, fair-haired English liefore him, wno regarded him 
with reverence and some degree of awe When he •had 
ended his words, Coifi, whom they seem to have rai'^ed to a 
higher frame of mind, declared that he had long been con- 
vinced of the vanity of their religion, and that now he knew 
the truth, and saw that it was the way of life and eternal 
happiness, and he proposed to the king that they should over 
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throw their heathen temples and altars On this, Kadwine 
dechicd his renunciation of idohtry, and confessed the taith 
of Christ Who, he asked, would be the first to overthrow the 
altars of the idols and profane the t.acred enclosures ? “I will 
be he,” said Coifi, “for ^^ho could more fittingly display the 
wisdom that (jod has given us by destroying the things that I 
worshipfied in my foll> ? ” AVith that he called for a war-horse 
and weapons, armed himself, bestrode the horse, and rode to- 
wards the temple There all the people looked on m wonder, 
thinking him mad, for it was (ontraiy to their religion that 
the high priest should bear aims or ride except upon a mare, 
a curious survival of the primitive sentiment that priests vsere 
subject to certain taboos As soon as he (hew near, he 
hurled his sjiear against the temple, and then he and those 
witn him set file, to the building, and destroyed the sacred 
enclosures h ahvine returned to York, the, cajijtal of Deira, 
and at once caused a church to be built there of wood, for he 
was in too great haste to wail for a stone building It was 
dedicated to St Peter, and within its lude walls the king 
leceived instruction as a ( atechumen On Easter eve, April 1 1, 
627, I-iadwinc was baptized, together with his tw^o sons by his 
Mercj in wife, and others of his household and lords Thus 
did the words of eneouiagemcnt which Boniface wrote to 
Justus receive an unlooked-for fulfilment 

By the conversion of Eadwinc Chn^tlanlty gained the 
support of the most powerful of the English kings Bede 
reckons him, along with /Elle, zEthelbert, and 
R.edwal(l, among the seven kingb who were recog- 
nised as superior in kingdoms beyond their own 
dominions, and says that he exernsed authority over all the 
kingdoms of the Britons, and of the English except Kent, 
where, it is said, he did not recjuire submission on account of 
his marriage with ^Ethclburh In the North he subdued the 
Piets of the district to the east of the Avon, and took from 
them their stronghold, which was thenceforth called after him 
Eadwinesburg, or Edinburgh Extension northwards, how- 
ever, was not a special object with him, he was the repiesent 
ative of the kingly line of Deira, his eajiital was York, 
not Bamborough, the royal city of the exiled house of 
Bernieia, and his policy was generally directed by Deiran 
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rather than |]eiiiician interests He conquered two small 
Ciitish kingdoms lying to the south of Deira, which thenre- 
foiward seems to have covered the whole of our present York- 
shire, maiched through the north of the present Cheshire, 
already wasted by ^thclfiith, defeated the Welsh at the Long 
Mountain in Shro])shire, and then striking through North 
Wales conquered Mona, or Anglesey, the stronghold of the 
kings ot Gwynedd, and is said to have driven Cadwallon,^ the 
son and successor of ( advan, to take lefuge in Ireland It is 
supposed with much probability that he was the first English 
king who assumed the title of Bietw ilda, or ruler of the 
Briton^, and tliat he took it after his victories over Cidwallon 
In htei )ears, however, the title was looselv applied to the four 
earlier, and three hter kings who are described as exercising 
authority over kingdoms other than their own in the heptarchic 
period Eaciwine’s supremacy over other English kii^^doms 
was founded on the decay of the power of East Anglia, which 
waned rapidly after the dcith of .Ra3dwald , he brought East 
Anglia into close dependence on himself, and extended his 
immediate kingdom over the val!e> of the lower 1 rent, and 
appaiently over Lindsey, the district to the north and east of 
the Wi^h His superiority was acknowledged in Middle 
England, and the king of the Mercians, then a small people 
settled, as their name implies, on the marches or borders of 
the Britons, seems, before Eadwine’s conversion, to have been 
his ally as well as one of his suboidinates, for Eadwine’s first 
wife was. It will be remembered, a Mercian lady This alliance 
may have led to his war with the West baxons, the neighbours 
and constant enemies of the Mercians , he defeated them, and 
forced them to acknowledge his superiority 

In Northumbria his rule w^as strict and orderly to a degree 
hitherto unknown among the English travelling became 
safe , the roads which the Romans had carried over the wild^ 
moorlands and through the thick forests the North were 
again frequented, and Bede records that in his time ifcwas a 
common saying that in Eadwine’s reign a woman with her 

^ Generally c'll led ( xdwilla by I'nglish writers, but xs this form of the 
name was borne by a West baxon king whom we shall meet with hter, it 
mxy save confusion tu ctll the Briton by his Welsli iuuil On the name 
Cadwillun jLl Rhys, Lelttc Bntatn, j aoO 
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newly-born child might cross the island from sea to sea and 
none would do her harm Eadwine was careful for his people 
even in small matters, and caused posts to be set up at the 
springs along the high roads, each with a brass cup hung upon 
it, for the use ol travellers, and such was the love or tear that 
men had ot him, that these cups were neither injured nor 
stolen If we think for a moment how many centimes of 
civilisation pissed between that time and the establisliment 
here and there of public drinking fountains, and how prone 
the English loafer of to-day is to damage or steal things 
dedicated to the public convenience, the kindly thoughtful- 
ness of the Northumbrian king, and the oideily character of 
his government, will seem little short of amazing He reigned 
^ ^ with much magnificence His ( apital ^"ork, the 
city of the Caesars, to which the English gave the 
name of Eoferwic, must m his time liave been full oi the 
monuments of the imperial race, of vast stone buildings 
which excited special admiration among a people accustomed 
to build of timber These relics of Roman times seem to 
have exeicised a strong influence on Eadwme’s mind, for, as 
became a king who held an vnpcrium over other kings, he 
adopted sometiimg of Caes.irian state When he lode with 
Ins nobles, either m peace or war, banners were displayed 
before him, and even when lie walked through the streets of 
York, one went before him bearing aloft a Roman iufa^ a tuft 
of feathers fastened on a speai Paulmus doubtless en- 
couraged his admiration for things connected with the city 
alike of Augustus and St Peter 

Eadwune’s power and state concern the history of our 
Church At no oilier time betw^een the filth and the ninth 
Apparent centuries did any English king hold a like supremacy 
prospects, of m this isHud, nor wus there perhaps any such appai- 
ent approach to national unity as that which was 
brought about by his power until the time of I'\'bert PIis 
conversion held out a leasonable prospect that the Church, into 
w^hich he was received by baptism, w'ould speedily triumph 
over heathenism in every English people, would be independent 
of any Celtic helj), and would be in a position to dictate terms 
to the hostile Church of the Britons Matter , were ordered 
otherwise Eadwine’s imperial power was due parti) to political 
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causes of a transient nature, and partly to his personal ability 
Even in Northumbria he failed to found a stable government, 
and his attempt to make Deira the predominant partner, though 
destined to eventual success, proved premature National 
unity was not attained by the English until centuries after his 
day, not indeed until the English Church had done much to 
hieak down the primitive tendency towards tribal division 
Yet, though Eadwine’s politic il power was short-lived, it had 
some biding elfeets on the Church He used it for the spread 
of the Gospel in Northumbria, and the districts which he had 
annexed to his immediate kingdom, and m East Anglia In 
Deira, the home of his house and the seat of his power, he 
was able to do far more for the evangelisation of his subjects 
than time allowed him to accomplish in Bernirn, and there 
the partiality that he seems to have shown for Roman institu- 
tions must have strengthened the reverence for Rome incul- 
cated by Paulinus, and have helped to make Deira the 
stronghold, ai it aftei wards became, of the Roman party in the 
North 

Eadwine, probably at the time of his baptism, gave 
Paulinus authority to make York the seat of his bishopric, 
and bade him set about building a church of stone, 
to be dedicated to St Peter The walls were not 
raised to their full height at the king’s death, and 
It was finished by the next Christian King of Northumbria 
It was a basilican church with transefits, and was built about 
the wooden oratory hastily raised for Ead wine’s baptism, which 
was preserved with reverent care inside the new building, as 
the hut and oratory of St Prancis are still preserved within 
the gorgeous church of Sta Maria degli Angeli at Assisi 
Half ruined and completely restored some forty years later, 
destro)ed and rebuilt in the eighth century, ruined and again 
rebuilt in the eleventh, again burnt and again rebuilt, and 
exhibiting alterations and additions of egch great period of* 
English architecture, the minster of St Peter at York, in its 
present stately form, various in detail, and beautiful, If not 
absolutely harmonious, as a whole, is the representative of the 
little wooden building of Eadwine’s baptism, and of the basilica 
which he and Paulinus planned and began to raise about it 
In the wooden church Paulinus baptized three of ^thelburh’s 
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children, of whom two died while still clad in the white 
garments worn by the newly baptized, and there too he 
baptized others of the king’s house, and of his nobles and 
thegns not a few He did not, however, stay quietly at York , 
for he was generally in the king’s companv, which inqilies 
that he is constantly moving from jilace to place, lor in 
those days, and indeed long afteiw irds, the king and his court 
were mainly supported by the produce of the ro)al est ites, 
which they consumed on the s[)Ol, and they thcreloie rodi 
continually from one royal “ vill,” oi estate, to another, never 
staying long at any of them, lest they should consume all the 
supplies In addition, then, to any missionar'^ touis which he 
made independently, Paulinus had abundant ojiportunilies of 
preaching in diffeicnt paits of Northumbria as he went about 
with the court and the intticsl that the 1 in and queen took 
in his work wms enough of itself to draw ciowds to hear him 
Deira, where the king chief!) lesided, w'as the principal scene of 
his labours He tvas often at the loyal residence at ('atterick, 
on the Swale, the site of a Roman militaiy station, and when 
there, would baptize m the iive., beca i c no cliiin li or oiator) 
had yet been built \t another ot the kings residences 

called Campodonuin, probably Doiu aster, winch was also a 
Roman station, he built a church ot wood, which was burnt 
by the heathen after Kadvine’s death its stone altar was 
however undc^troyed, and was prc'^erved m i nci'dibounng 
monastery In one visit which he paid to Bernieia, the pcojile 
showed great willingness to receive the Gospel, and (Uiiing the 
thirty-six days that he stayed in tonqiany with the k.ng and 
queen at Yeavenng, in the Cheviot countr), he w'as con- 
stantly employed, from morning till night, instructing the 
multitudes that came to him from the surrounding countr), 
and baptizing them in the fden which flows close by Other 
visits to Bernicia lest merely on tradition, though he doubtless 
, went at other times to work among a people that so waimly 
responded to his teaching Neveitheless his visits to them 
must Knve been short, for throughout the who’e country not a 
single church was built, nor an altar raised, nor even a cross to 
mark a station for preaching He carried the Gospel also to 
Lindsey, and there the first-fruit of his work was Blseeca, the 
reeve of Lincoln, the kinas recresentative in the city, whe 
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himself believed and his whole house Blaecca built a fine 
church of stone upon the steep hill which had been the site, first 
of a British town, and then of the Roman colony of Lindum , 
It stood on the Ermine street, within, and almost opposite 
to, the massive northern gate which still recalls to the memory 
the Roman rule in Britain , its site, to the north-west of the 
jircsent minster, is doubtless niaiked by the church now known 
as St Paul’s, a corruption of the name of the first preacher of 
the (lOspel to the English inhabitants of Lincoln 

Blcecca’s clninh was the scene of the consecration of an 
Arrhbisho}) of Canterbury Justus, who lived long enough 
to hear the joyful news ot Eadwine’s conversion, died on 
November 10, 627 Bv his death Pauhnus became the only 
bishop of the English Church , for Romanus of Rochester 
had been sent by ]ustus as an envoy to Rome, and had been 
drowned in the Mediterranean Honorius, one of 
the disciples of Cregorj the Ore it and, ai cording ant 
to tradition, a member of the first mission to the ' 

English, wa^ chosen to succeed Justus, and was consecrated 
by Pauhnus m Bliecca’s chuicii at Lincoln probably early in 
628 Pauhnus also accompanied Eadwinc on a visit which he 
made to his otlier Soiith-Humbrian dominion, the valley of the 
Trent, and bipti/cd a large number of people in that river at a 
plac e calLd T lovulfingact aster J his place, the name of which 
preserves the memory of a tribe of Anglian settlers as well as of 
some Roman military station, was tiaditionally identified with 
Southwell, where the minster was believed to have been built by 
P\iuhnus, and was for centuries closely connected with the see 
of York The tiadition is dearly wrong, for Southwell is not 
on the Trent, and it has been conjectured, with at least some 
probability, that the place may be identified with Littleborough, 
where the Roman road from York to Lincoln crossed the 
Irent by a ford In this, as in all his journeys, Pauhnus was 
accompanied by his deacon James, of whojnn we shall hear 
later as a faithful and devoted miniblcr of the Church 

Soon after his own baptism Eadwine used his influaice 
wath Earpwald, the East Anglian king, Rcedwald’s 
son and successor, to persuade him to follow^ his 
example, and probably in 628 Earpwald and his 
people renounced idolatiy and were baptized A short lime 
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afterwards the king appears to have met with a martyr’s death, 
for he was slain by a heathen named Ricbtrt , his people 
relapsed into idoIatr>, and for three years seem to have been 
in a state of anarch) Then, in 631, Sigbert, a son of 
Raedwald’s queen, who had been banished by his stepfather, 
and had taken refuge in Gaul, returned to Kngland, and 
made himself master of East Anglia During his exile he 
had received baptism, and had become a learned as well as 
1 deeply leligious man Learning was then flourishing in 
Gaul, where the old municipal schools had given place either 
to schools attached to cathedial churches, such as existed 
at Clermont, in Auvergne, where Gregory of "lours was 
educated by his uncle the bishop at Vienne, where Bishop 
Desiderius taught grammar to the displeasure of Gregory 
the Great, who told him that the praises of Jove and of 
Christ should not be spoken by the same mouth , at Arles, 
Poitiers, and other places, or to schools attached to monas- 
teries as at Luxeuil, St Vaudrille, ana Lerins At one of 
these schools, and possibly from followers of St Columban, 
Sigbert had received his education He desiied that his 
people should be converted and instructed, and Archbishop 
Honorius was able to send him a missionaiy from Canter 
bury 

There had come to Honorius from Gaul a Burgundian 
named Felix, who had been ordained in his native land, 
though he was not peihaps a bishop when he 
‘ came over to England Burgundy, and specially 
the districts about the Vosges and the Jura, was largely under 
the influence of Columban’s mission , it was the land of the 
monasteries planted by him at Annegray and I uxcuil, and 
by his disciple Deicolus at Lure, and the two ducal families 
which divided the country were stiongly attached to the Scot- 
tish missionaries, and took a prominent part in the monastic 
movement It was perhaps from Irish monks that helix im- 
bibed a desire for missionary work He came over to England 
to preach the Gospel, and put himself under the direction of 
Honorius Though he was probably connected with the 
mission of Columban in Gaul, he kept Easter after the 
Roman custom Indeed, the Celtic computation of Easter, 
about which Columban felt so strongly, seems to have taken 
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no hold m Craul apart from Armorica At a council held 
at Orleans in 541, the bishops of Oaul adopted a cycle made 
by Victorius of Aquitaine, an abbot of Rome, which included 
the twenty-first day of the moon, and was the basis of the 
cycle finally adopted at Rome No Breton bishop was 
present at that council, and the Armorican Chuich for a time 
adhered to the old cycle which the British Church had 
originally received from Rome, but we hear nothing of any 
difference about Easter m connection with Brittany after 
590 When Columban came over to Gaul, he in vain poured 
ridicule on the cycle of Victorius , the Frankish bishops 
refused to abandon it, and his own followers must soon 
have given up the Celtic Easter for which he contended 
so warmly, for when Abbot Eustace, his successor at 
I.uxeuil, was accused by a false brother of following cer- 
tain usages established by Columban, which were not those 
of the Church at large, the Celtic Easter was not among 
them Felix, therefore, could not have found any dith- 
culty in submitting himself to the direction of Honorius, 
who conferred episcopal orders upon him, if he had not 
already received them, appointed him bishop for the East 
Anglians, and sent him to Sigbert "Ihe story that helix 
had baptized the king in Gaul is a mere legend , that he 
had, as we are told on better authority, become acquainted 
with him there, is quite possible, though Bede’s narrative 
seems to imply that his coming to England was uncon- 
nected with Sigbert’s accession Sigbert gave him Dunwicli, 
now swallowed up by the sea — for the present Dunwich on 
the Suffolk coast belongs to a far later time — to be his epis- 
copal city With his help the king formed a school for 
boys in imitation of those that he had seen in Gaul It 
was probably connected with the bishop’s church at Dunwich, 
and Felix obtained masters and teachers for it, such as those 
who taught in Kent That there were teachers systematically 
\iorking in Kent at this early time is known to us only by 
this passage in Bede’s Ecclesiastical History , that there ^as 
a school in the monastery of St Peter and St Paul at 
Canterbury, we may take as certain, and it is probable that 
there would be another attached to the bishop’s church at 
Rochester From its earliest days, then, the English Church 
¥ 
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took upon Itself the work of education, and evangelisation 
and the instruction of youth went hand in hand The 
labours of Felix bore good and abundant fruit, the troubles 
and wickedness of the land passed away, and the people 
continued stedfast in the faith and in godly living 

Some time after the coming of Felix, an Irish monk 
named Fursey or Fuisa arrived in East Anglia He was 
St Purse iioble birth, and is said to have been the son of a 
prince of Munster, and great-nephew of the famous 
St Brendan, the voyager, who founded the monastery of 
Clonfeit Brendan, who died in 577, is said to have baptized 
and taught him , he was learned in the Scriptures and in 
monastic discipline, and had himself founded a monastery in 
Ireland Full of the fervid spirit and eager desire to preach 
Christ in foreign lands, which were conspicuous in his great- 
uncle and in many other saints of his Church, he left Ireland 
and came to East Anglia, accompanied by his two brothers 
Ultan and Foillan, a bishop, and two priests named Cobban 
and Dicuil Sigbert received him with honour, for he had 
probably learnt in Gaul to venerate the Irish missionaries, 
and though nothing is said as to any connection between 
Fursey and Felix, we may be sure that the Irish monk 
received a warm welcome from the bishop, whose native land 
owed so much to the labours of Columban Fursey’s preach- 
ing and the holiness of his life were the means of converting 
many of the East Anglians to Christianity, and of strengthen- 
ing and edifying others who already believed After a while 
he fell sick, and being deeply impressed with the uncertainty 
of life, determined to give himself to prayer and watchfulness 
Accordingly, he lost no time in building a monastery on the 
site of an ancient fortress, the present Burgh Castle in Suffolk, 
which he had received from Sigbert, and took up his abode 
there with his little company Before long, however, he 

determined to spend the rest of his life as an anchoret, he 
withdrew altogether from active work, ceased to preach, and 
even gave up the care of his monastery to his companions 
His house was enriched in later years by the kings and nobles 
of East Anglia Before his retirement from work, Fursey 
used to relate, for the edification of the penitents who came 
to consult him at his monastery, certain visions which he had 
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had in Ireland during a time of bodily sickness and ecstatic 
exaltation of mind These visions, which were held of much 
account both in the English Church and on the continent, 
belong to a class of narratives which were the delight and 
terror of mediaeval times, and suggested the plan of one 
of the greatest poems of the world From the wild narrative 
of the Irish monk to the sublime conceptions of the Florentine 
poet IS certainly a long step, yet Fursey’s visions of the 
heavenly host, of devils, and of the purgatorial flames through 
which he was led by angel-guides, seemed awful and con- 
vincing to the men of his time They can have lost nothing 
by his manner of relating them, for they were so real to 
him that one who heard him tell them on a bitterly cold day, 
when he was clad only in a thin garment, saw the sweat pour 
from him while he spoke, as though it had been the height of 
summer 

Meanwhile a terrible disaster had befallen the Church in 
Northumbria Either in 6 2 6, or 6 2 7, the year of Eadwme’s bap- 
tism, the kingship of the Mercians passed to one of 
the royal line named Penda, who was then in his o?Eadwme’s 
fiftieth year He was a man of remarkable energy and 
ability, and raised the Mercians from a mere tribe 
to be a powerful people He shook off the Northumbrian 
supremacy and established a rival state in the Midlands 
The rise of Mercia was probably helped by the conversion of 
Eadwme, who as a Christian may possibly, like Hithelbert of 
Kent, have become less prone to war than he had been in his 
heathen years, for he does not appear to have invaded East 
Anglia after the murder of Earpwald, though the relapse of 
the people and the anarchy among them must have implied 
a certain revolt from his supremacy Moreover, Penda was 
a heathen and must therefore have had the goodwill of all 
who, as heathen, regarded the supremacy of a Christian king 
with displeasure and alarm As the champion of heathenism 
he used the strife of religions to forward his political designs, 
and established his dominion over the whole of the Midlands 
from the valley of the Trent to the Welsh border He also 
invaded the territory of the West Saxons and apparently 
conquered from them the land of the Hwiccas Causes of 
quarrel between him and Eadwme could not have been wanting. 
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The dominion of Eadwme over the Trent valley and Lindsey 
threatened to bar him from extending his power eastwards, 
and he determined to attack the Northumbrian king In the 
rise of Mercia, Cadwallon of Gwynedd, who had returned 
from exile and regained his kingdom, saw an opportunity for 
avenging the defeats ^vhich Eadwme had inflicted upon him, 
and, Christian as he was by profession, he made alliance 
with the heathen Penda against him On October 12, 633, 
Eadwme met the allied armies on a wild moorland to the 
south of the Don called flaethfelth, or Hatfield Chase He 
was slam in a fierce battle, and his army completely routed, 
all who escaped death fleeing every man to his home One 
of Eadwine’s sons by his Mercian wife fell with him, the 
other, named Eadfnth, escaped and took refuge with Penda, 
for he feared to fall into the hands of the Britons Penda 
soon turned southwards, he had not invaded Northumbria 
with any idea of conquering that vast kingdom, for his policy, 
at least at that time, seems to have been directed wholly 
towards the extension of his dominion south of the Humber, 
and he left his ally to follow up their joint victory Cad- 
wallon, m spite of his nominal Christianity, was a barbarous 
foe, and the Christians of Northumbria met with no mercy 
Though they worshipped the same Lord whom he owned, he 
reckoned them no better than heathen, for, as we have seen, 
the Britons would hold no communion with the English Chris- 
tians, and would not even count them as fellow- worshippers 
of Christ Full of hatred against the Northumbrians, alike 
as the enemies of his people and as the disciples of men who 
taught customs contrary to those cherished by the Britons as 
signs of their national life, he spared none, but tortured and 
slew by cruel deaths all who fell into his hands, respecting 
neither the weakness of women nor the innocence of little 
children Boasting that he would destroy the whole English 
race in Britain, he led his army from one district to another, 
leaving every place to which he came desolate and without 
inhabitant 

The tidings brought to /dithelburh and Paulinus of 
Eadwine’s defeat and death were terribly confirmed, for one 
came to York bearing the king’s head, which had probably 
been cut off by his enemies after his death They buried 
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It in the unfinished minster in a porch or chapel dedicated 
to St Gregory. Eadwine’s zeal for the faith, and his death 
in battle against a heathen king, caused him to 
be reverenced as a saint and martyr Paulinus, 
seeing no hope ot safety except in flight, took with 
him the widowed queen, whom eight years before he had 
accompanied to her new home, left Northumbria by sea, 
and sailed to Kent under the escort of one of Eadwme’s 
most valiant thegns How far he was justified m leaving 
his flock may be questioned, he doubtless held that he 
was acting in accordance with the Lord’s command to His 
apostles as to flight from peisecution /Ethelburh took 
with her Eanflaed, her little son VVuscfrea, and one of her 
husband’s grandsons by his Mercian wife , and Paulinus 
carried awa) from York a large gold cross and the chalice 
used in the service of the altar, which were long afterwards 
pieserved in the cathedral church of Canterbury 

The fugitives were kindly received by Eadbald At the 
request of the king and Archbishop Honorius, Paulinus took 
charge of the bishopric of Rochester which had remained 
without a bishop since the death of Romanus some six years 
before Eadwme had joined with his brother-in-law Fadbald 
in sending a request to Pope Honorius that when one of 
the metropolitans of Canterbury and York should die, his 
successor might be consecrated by the survivor Though 
this had expressly been laid down by Gregory, they con- 
sidered their lequest necessary, for neither Honorius nor 
Paulinus had received a pall, and Felix was the only bishop 
of the English Church left to assist at a consecration 
The pope’s answer, dated June ii, came to Canterbury late 
in the autumn of 634 , he sent palls both to Honorius and 
Paulinus directing that when either of them died, the other 
should consecrate a successor to him But as Paulinus did 
not receive his pall until after he had lost’ the see of York, 
he was never an archbishop m fact, and, as we shall sei^ the 
line of archbishops of York did not begin until the eighth 
century He died at Rochester on October 10, 644, and his 
pall remained m the church there Along with the palls, the 
pope sent a letter to Eadwme, of whose death he had not heard 
Very sorrowful must have been the feelings with which 
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/^Ithelburh, and Paulinus, and the Church m Kent read the 
pope’s expressions of joy at the king’s faith and zeal, his 
exhortation to him to remain stedfast, his advice to him that 
he should often cause the works of Gregory to be read to 
him, and his concluding prayer that God would guard him 
^thelburh did not remain in her brother’s court , the blow 
which had fallen upon her caused her to feel a distaste for the 
things of this world, she founded a monastery at Lyminge 
and there ended her days The foundations of her little 
church may still be seen, and St ^Ethelburga’s well and Tatta’s 
Leas at Lyminge still preserve the memory of the saintly 
queen to whose gentle influence the Church owed so much 
At Eadwine’s death, his kingdom split into its two com- 
ponent parts The sons of ^Ethelfrith, who had been baptized 
and instructed in Christianity during their sojourn 
ylar' 63^6^1'! and Scots, returned from exile, and 

the Bermcians made the eldest of them, Eanfrith, 
their king, while the Deirans chose Eadwine’s cousin, Osric, 
who had been baptized by Paulinus Neither king had any 
secure power, for Cadwallon occupied York and was ravaging 
far and wide Times of general calamity, of defeat, pestilence, 
or famine sorely try the faith of new converts from heathenism , 
they are tempted to regard their troubles as consequences of 
their desertion of the gods of their race, and to return to 
their former worship in the hope of appeasing their anger 
Both Osric and Eanfrith apostatized, probably in order to 
satisfy their warriors, and both were slain by Cadwallon 
The memory of the year that succeeded Eadwine’s death, 
the year of the apostasy of the Northumbrian kings and of 
Cadwallon’s ravages, was so abhorred by the Christians 
that, in later days, it was commonly spoken of as “ the hateful 
year ” The short reigns of the apostate kings were treated as 
though they had not been, and the regnal years of the next 
Christian king of the Northumbrians were reckoned from 
Eadwine’s death, in like manner as the regnal years of 
Charles II are reckoned from the execution of Charles I 
Yet even during this hateful year the candle of 
the Church was not extinguished in Northumbria 
Though Paulinus left his bishopric, his deacon 
James remained, faithful and undismayed He saw the over- 
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throw of the earthly power which upheld the Church , he saw 
violence, death, and apostasy on every side, he heard the 
reasons which satisfied his ecclesiastical chief that it was his 
duty to depart , he knew that Paulinus and his company were 
going to a land where they would find safety and honour, 
yet he would not leave God’s people in their day of trial, nor 
cease from the work to which his Lord had called him He 
took up his abode in a village near Catterick, where in happier 
times he had often stayed with Paulinus and Eadwine, and 
there laboured with much success, and baptized many converts 
He was well skilled in music, and when peace was restored 
to the land taught his converts, along with the other customs 
of the Roman Church, the Roman chants composed by 
Gregory the Great The English were a musical people, and 
church music held a prominent place in the instruction 
which they received from their Christian teachers The 
clergy of the Roman obedience taught the can/i^s Romanus 
or cantus Gregortanus used at Canterbury, while the Scots, 
who for a time carried on their work, taught some mode of 
chanting of which nothing seems to be known James was 
alive thirty years after the “ hateful year,” and, as we shall see, 
was then one of the leaders of the Roman party in the North 
The village m which he lived and worked so long was called 
by his name, but cannot be identified, for the guess that 
Akeburgh near Catterick is a corruption of Jacobsburgh is 
not satisfactory, even the date of his death is unknown, 
but It may truly be said of him that his name liveth for 
evermore 

After the death of the apostate Eanfrith, his brother Oswald 
gathered a force to oppose Cadwallon He had been baptized 
in Iona together with twelve of his followers, and ™ , , , 

It was as a Christian that he called on the Heavenfieid, 
Northumbrians to support him, he is said to have 
been accompanied by the twelve nobles who had been baptized 
with him, and his army is described as “ strengthened by faith 
in Christ ” He encamped on some high land called Heaven- 
field, and took up a position immediately behind the Roman 
wall, and seven or eight miles north of Hexham Thither 
Cadwallon, at the head of a far larger host, advanced to attack 
him The night before the battle, as Oswald slept in his tent 
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fully armed, with his head upon a pillow, he had a vision of 
St Columba, who appeared to him standing m the 'midst of 
the camp with his head reaching to heaven, and shielding with 
his shining robe all save a small portion of the English army 
The saint announced himself, and bade Oswald give battle at 
once, for the Lord would deliver his enemies into his hand 
This vision was told to Adamnan, the ninth abbot of Iona 
and the biographer of St Columba, by his predecessor, Failbhe, 
who heard it from Oswald himself Oswald at once ordered 
his army to be drawn up, caused his men hastily to make a 
cross of timber and erect it on a little eminence as a standard 
for his troops, and himself held it with both his hands while 
they filled in the earth about it When it was firmly fixed he 
addressed his army in a loud voice, saying, “ Let us all kneel 
and join in prayer to the Almighty, the living and true Lord, 
that of His mercy He will defend us from our proud and 
cruel foe, for He knoweth that the cause for which we fight 
IS just ” All knelt with him, and when their prayer was over, 
they charged the host of the Britons The enemy gave way 
at once, and the English pressed them hard, so that the battle 
rolled eastwards, until, according to tradition, the Britons 
made a stand about two miles from the spot where Oswald 
had set up the cross, and were finally overthrown there 
Cadwallon fled southwards until he reached a stream called 
Denisesburn, probably Rowley Water, where the English came 
up with him and slew him Oswald's victory was complete, 
and the British host, which its leader had declared invincible, 
was totally destroyed The place of the English camp is still 
called St Oswald's, and a little chapel dedicated to the king 
probably marks the spot where he set up the cross as a 
standard for his army It was then the only cross that had 
been erected in Bernicia It stood for many years, and 
splinters of it were believed to work miracles The monks of 
Hexham used to celebrate mass at the place each year on the 
day of Oswald’s death, and before long built a church there 
l‘he victory of Heavenfield gave Oswald the kingship 
The whole of Northumbria, for as ^thelfrith’s son 

mission he was acknowledged by the Bernicians as their 
of the Scots lord, while the Deirans received him both 

as the son of Eadwine’s sister Acha, and as their deliverer 
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from the ravages of the Britons Under him the Church in 
Northumbria entered on a new and more vigorous life, and 
a period began during which far and wide m England the 
religion of Christ won a succession of permanent victories 
over heathenism, and took a firm hold on the people The 
principal agents in this religious progress were Scots who 
came from Iona and Ireland, and carried on and extended 
the work begun by the Roman missionaries Their devotion 
and the beauty of their lives deserve our admiration, the 
work which they accomplished, our gratitude One by one 
the Roman missionaries had passed away until very few 
could have been left in England , fresh labourers were 
urgently needed, for the harvest was plenteous and labourers 
few The followers of St Columba willingly offered them- 
selves to the Lord of the harvest, and gathered abundantly 
into His garner 

Yet, while we do them honour, we must not be led either 
by our admiration for them and their work, or by any narrow- 
minded desire to minimise our obligations to Rome, „ , . 

to underrate what Rome and the continental mis- the Roman 
sionaries did for our Church It is true that the 
hopes of Gregory and Augustine to some extent failed of fulfil- 
ment, and some have inconsiderately spoken of what they did 
as though It was of small account compared with the work 
accomplished by the Scots Let us give to both their due 
During the thirty-seven years which had passed between the 
landing of Augustine and the battle of Heavenfield, three 
organised bishoprics had been established, — at Canterbury and 
at Rochester directly by the Romans, and in East Anglia by a 
Burgundian bishop sent from Canterbury The Kentish and 
East Anglian peoples had been converted, and become settled 
m the faith The people of Lindsey had heard the Gospel 
from Paulinus, and though the East Saxons had relapsed into 
idolatry, they were not as those who had never heard tlfH 
Gospel, in the midst of heathen London there still jtood 
the minster of Mellitus as a witness against the apostasy of 
the city Before long, another Italian bishop became the 
apostle of the West Saxons, and at a later tune the South 
Saxons were converted by an English bishop who was the 
head of the Roman party in the North At the accession of 
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Oswald theie must have been much heathen darkness in 
Northumbria Yet the work of Pauhnus in Deira, during the 
SIX years of Eadwine’s rule as a Christian king, cannot have 
been undone by a single year of trouble, and was earned on 
successfully in one district by his deacon James Compara- 
tively little had, it is true, been done in Bernicia, but Oswald’s 
appeal to his army, which must have been largely if not 
entirely gathered fiom that country, shows that even there 
Pauhnus had brought to many at least some knowledge of 
God and of the way of salvation A foundation had been 
laid on which others could build The Midlands lay 
untouched by the Gospel, and there the Scots broke new 
ground. Yet, the work of the Romans must have had an 
indirect effect even in those districts, for the hold of heathen- 
ism on the people must have been weakened by their contact 
with the Christianity of their neighbours And, besides the 
measure of success which attended the work of the Roman 
missionaries, it must be remembered that they opened the 
way for the Gospel among a people hitherto m ignorance of 
it, and that it was not until they had done this that the 
Scots attempted to preach to their heathen neighbours 
Roman missionaries first brought the Gospel to the English, 
and founded a Church which became the bond of their 
ecclesiastical unity, and in later times a pattern for their 
national unity 7’hey set an example to the Scots and pre- 
pared the way for their missionaries, they made a good and 
substantial beginning of a work which others continued for 
thirty years with zeal and success, they laboured, and other 
men entered into their labours It may perhaps be as well 
to repeat the warning that we must not be led by any vague 
expression, such as “the Celtic Church,” to confuse the 
Scots and the Britons The British Church contributed 
nothing to the evangelisation of the English people, the 
Church of England is neither its successor nor in any degree 
Its heir, and it has not inaptly been said of the English 
Church that “the Roman planted, the Scot watered, the 
Briton did nothing ” 
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As soon as Oswald became king he sought to bring the whole 
of his people to the Christian faith 'I o this end he sent to 
Iona, where he had himself been baptized, and 
of A*dan™ former teachers to send liim a bishop to 

teach his people^ for, as we have already seen, 
Christians in early days always, if possible, began a mission 
by entrusting it to a bishop, thus providing at once for the 
institution of an apostolic ministry, confirmation, the conse- 
cration of churches, and other like episcopal acts necessary to 
the well-being of the future Church The elder monks of 
Iona met in council under their abbot Seghine, the fifth in 
succession from St Columba, and a member of his house, and 
m accordance with the king's request sent him a bishop 
Bede does not tell us his name, probably because his charitable 
feelings kept him from recording the name of a man whom he 
was forced unwillingly to represent in an unfavourable light 
That the bishop’s name was Corman is perhaps a mere fabrica- 
tion of the sixteenth century, for, so far as is known, the 
assertion does not rest on earlier or better authority than that 
of Boece He went, but soon came back, and appeared^ 
before the council of the elder monks declaring that he could 
do no good to such a wild race as the Northumbrians A 
long' debate was held, for the monks were unwilling to give 
up their effort for the salvation of the Northumbrian people, 
and were deeply grieved at the rejection of the teacher whom 
they had sent At last one of the brethren named Aidan 
addressed the bishop saying, “ It seems to me, my brother, that 
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you have been somewhat too harsh with these ignorant men, 
and have not dealt with them according to the apostle’s maxim, 
first making your teaching easy, and then going on little by 
little until they could receive the deep things of God ” Every 
eye was at once turned towards the speaker, all approved of 
what he said, and with one accord declared that he was the 
right man to send to teach the ignorant and unbelieving, for 
they saw that he had the wisdom necessary for the work 
Accordingly they caused him to be consecrated bishop It will 
be remembered that “the family of Columba,” as the monks 
of Iona and its dependencies were called, included bishops who 
were subject to the abbot, though he was only a priest, and 
never took upon himself to perform any episcopal functions, 
for while the bishop was personally subject to the abbot, the 
dignity and special character of his office were fully recognised 
There would always be bishops residing either at Iona, or at 
some church dependent on the monastery, whence they could 
be sent for when occasion arose, and it is quite certain that 
Aldan received bishops’ orders from one or more bishops, for 
Bede acknowledges his episcopal rank He was probably con- 
secrated not later than July 635, and at once set out on his 
mission 

Aldan did not establish himself at York, the city of the 
Roman mission As Oswald chiefly resided in Bemicia, which 
under his rule became the more prominent of the 
two Northumbrian kingdoms, he settled there, and 
chose, as the place of his see and monastery, the little island 
of Lindisfarne, called since the eleventh century Holy Isle 
His choice was directed partly by the love of retreat from the 
affairs of the world which was specially strong in the holy men 
of the Scots, and partly by the nearness of the island to 
Bamborough, the royal residence of the Bernician line At 
Lindisfarne he and his monks were at once within easy distance 
of Oswald’s court, and yet removed from the distractions of 
secular life The island would have been wholly unsuited to 
be the dwelling-place of a bishop charged with the adminis- 
tration of an organised diocese, or the site of a cathedral 
church which was intended to be a centre of diocesan life, and 
to afford a pattern of worship to parochial churches It was, 
however, a good place for an establishment which was to be 
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both a monastery and a source of missionary activity, not a 
place to which strangers would commonly resort, but one 
where teachers might he tiained and whence they might be 
sent forth to labour It presented strong attractions to 
Aldan, for it must have reminded him of his island home, 
and have helped him to carry on its traditions, and it gave 
him a place of quiet retreat in the intervals between his 
missionary journeys Lindisfarne is only partially an island, 
for at low tide it is connected with the mainland by two 
miles of wet sand In extent, it is not more than three miles 
from north to south, and a mile and three-quarters from 
east to west Aidan was soon joined there by many monks 
from Ireland, most, if not all, of them probably coming by 
way of Iona His church was included in the “province,” 
as It was called, of the abbot of Iona, and in the eyes of all 
the Scots of the mission the monastery of St Columba was 
the head or stronghold of their Church In its constitution 
Lindisfarne followed the model of Iona, though with a dilfer- 
ence, for it was an episcopal see as well as a monastery The 
bishop and all his clergy of every order were monks, and 
Aldan, in addition to his episcopal office, ruled the monastery 
as Its abbot His successors, however, though they too were 
monks, committed the charge of the monastery to an abbot 
whom they appointed with the advice of the brethren The 
prerogative voice which the bishop seems to have exercised 
m the appointment had no parallel in Iona As in Iona, the 
monks ate together in a refectory, and had other buildings for 
use in common, they dwelt in separate cells placed near 
together, and the abbot in a cell a little way apart Aldan’s 
church must have been rude and temporary, for another was 
built by his successor While on their island the monks spent 
their time in devotion, study, and the cultivation of the ground 
Accompanied by some of his monks, Aidan constantly 
'journe>ed about on missionary tours Wherever he went the 
people crowded to hear him, and the number of 
iI^ofAiSi believed through his words, increased 

continually At first he could not preach m English, 
and the king, who had learnt Erse while in exile at Iona, used 
to stand by him and tell the people what he was saying 
Before his coming there was not, as we have seen, a single 
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church in all Bernicia, and we read of only two in Deira, 
though there were probablymore Under his influence churches 
were built m several places, one at Bamborough, where he 
had a bed-chamber, and where he often stayed while making 
tours in the neighbourhood, and others on various royal 
estates They were, no doubt, quite small buildings, made of 
timber and wattle, and covered, roof and sides, with a thatch 
of rushes Nor must we think of them as parish churches, 
for the time of parochial organisation had not yet come 
Some were not served by resident priests, and were merely 
used from time to time as centres for mission work Aidan 
and hib company would go to one of them, stay for a while 
preaching, administering the Blessed Sacraments, and working 
the surrounding district, and then either return to Lmdisfarne, 
or go on to some other church, and after Aidan had left, no 
more services would be held in the little church until he, or 
some other missionary, paid another visit to the district 
Other churches were attached to monasteries, which at this 
time began to be built in Northumbria on lands given by the 
king, and soon became permanent sources of religious instruc- 
tion to the people dwelling near them Although Aidan had 
many fellow-workers of his own race, he was too wise to be 
content that the Northumbrians should remain dependent upon 
foreign teachers He formed a school at Lmdisfarne, such as 
Felix established at Dunwich, and the Roman missionaries at 
Canterbury, and kept twelve English youths in the monastery, 
teaching them, in order that in after-years they might minister 
to their own people Two at least of these youths became 
famous as bishops Divine example caused the number 
twelve to be commonly fixed on as that of the disciples of a 
Christian teacher Each of the monasteries founded by St 
Benedict about Subiaco contained an abbot and twelve monks, 
Columba and Columban are each said to have left Ireland 
with twelve followers, and the same number occurs frequently 
at all periods in the records of monastic and collegiate founda- 
tions So too, as we have seen, eleven attendants received 
baptism along with Eadwine’s infant daughter Eanflaed, and 
twelve thegns followed Oswald into the baptismal water The 
school at Lmdisfarne did not stand alone , English lads were 
received into the other Northumbrian monasteries, founded 
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by the Scots, and were instructed in religious learning and 
monastic discipline In reading of the rapid progiess of the 
evangelisation of Northumbria under Aidan and his com- 
panions, we must not foiget that they built upon a foundation 
laid by Paulmus Like Paulinus, Aidan had the eager support 
of a powerful king, and unlike him he had no hck of fellow- 
workers Far distant from Rome, the Roman mission 
gradually dwindled, as one after another was removed by 
death , and though the work of training up a native ministry 
was, as will be seen later, by no means neglected at Canterbury, 
time had not yet been given tor it to yield a large supply of 
clergy, while the mission from Iona was constantly recruited 
by the coming of fresh teachers 

Yet the chief cause of Aldan’s success as a missionary m 
Northumbria is to be found in his personal character Bede 
is never weary of descanting on the beauty and 
chlrlcter of his life, whicl), he says, answered to his 

preaching, for he was full of gentleness and piety 
lie despised earthly honours and riches, and would never 
accept anything save the little island on which he and his 
monks raised food enough to supply their daily needs When 
great men visited him he received them hospitably, according 
to the custom at Iona, but he would never seek to gam their 
favour by gifts, and whatever they brought to him, he would 
distribute to the poor or apply to the redemption of those 
unjustly held in slavery Many whom he redeemed from 
bondage became his disciples, were admitted into the band of 
his scholars, and were afterwards ordained by him to the 
priesthood In striking contrast to the habits of the people 
round him were his abstinence and the purity of his life 
He established the custom observed m Iona of fasting on 
Wednesdays and Fridays until the ninth hour, or three in the 
afternoon, except during the fifty days between Easter and 
Pentecost, kept by the primitive Church as a festal season 
This custom was not of course peculiar to the Columbite 
monies , It was as ancient as the time of Clement of Alexandria 
(y7 200 ) and his contemporary Tertulhan, and was inculcated 
on the monks of the Thebaid by St Pachomius, whose rule was 
made known m Europe by St Jerome On days other than 
fast days, Aidan and his monks followed the maxim of St 
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Columba that the food of monks should be simple, and taken 
after mid-day Knowing how strict the bishop’s abstinence 
was, Oswald seldom invited him to feast with him and his 
thegns When he was so bidden, he would bring one or two 
of his clergy with him, and as soon as he had eaten a little 
would leave the hall, and hasten away to read and pray with 
his brethren His words were full of authority, and he was 
severe m his reproofs of sin , yet he was exceedingly tender 
and sympathetic, he consoled the sick, provided for the poor, 
and insisted on the duty of pitifulness He had a full share 
of the warm-heartedness of his race together with some of its 
impulsiveness Never, if he could help it, would he journey 
otherwise than on foot, and if as he walked he saw any, 
whether rich or poor, near his path, he would turn aside and 
go to them, and if he found that they were heathens would 
urge them to be baptized, and if they were already Christians 
would exhort them to stedfastness in the faith, to almsgiving, 
and other good works 

As became a follower of Columba he was never idle, and 
would not allow his attendants to waste any time When 
they were not engaged in work he bade them 
exercise their minds on the Scriptures and specially ^ 

the psalter, for the place which the psalms held in 
Christian worship suggested a ready means of keeping the 
mind employed on sacred things In the primitive Church the 
singing of psalms and hymns, together with the use of the Lord’s 
Prayer, was apparently the earliest form of public worship, apart 
from the sacramental words, and was customary at funerals at 
a very early date, for we are told that when St Antony buried 
Paul the hermit, he sang psalms, according to the tradition of 
the Church The Fathers of the Egyptian deserts ordained 
that twelve psalms were to be recited at vespers and twelve at 
nocturns , the services of the seven canonical hours consisted 
almost wholly of psalms, and a postulant for admission into 
one of the monasteries of the Thebaid was employed during 
the period of his probation in learning the psalms by h^art 
By the holy men of the Scots the recitation of psalms was 
given a foremost place in religious exercises. Of St Patrick 
It is said that he would recite “the three fifties,” that is the 
whole psalter which was thus divided, and his disciple St, 
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Benjgnus was called his “ psalm-singer ” So, too, St Columba’s 
powerful voice is said to have cowed the Druids, as night by 
night he and his monks would chant the evening psalms 
before the dwelling of the King of the Ihcts Columba would 
recite the whole psalter during his nocturnal penances, and 
Aldan used to make the monks who accompanied him on his 
journeys employ themselves as they walked, either in reading 
the Scriptures or reciting psalms Strenuous in working out 
his ow'n salvation as in seeking the salvation of others, he 
would not, we are told, disregard a single one of the com- 
mands left by Apostle, Evangelist, or Prophet, but fulfilled 
them all to the utmost of his power From time to time, 
however, the craving for solitude, so strong m the saints of 
his race, caused him to retire not only from his missionary 
work, but even from the monastic life of Lindisfarne, and 
dwell for a season as a hermit on the little island then called 
Fame, and now House island There he gave himself to 
prayer and meditation, gatheiing, during these periods of retreat, 
fresh strength for his life of service 

Bede observes with regret that Aidan adhered to the Celtic 
Easter Yet though his practice on this point was not that of 
the Church generally, his heart was catholic, there 
was nothing of the schismatic in his spirit or teach- 
ing , nor, so long as he lived, did any trouble arise 
among the English Christians on the matter Archbishop 
Hononus and Bishop Felix both held him in honour, for they 
were men of like spirit , and Bede, strong as he was upon the 
Easter question, pours out the treasures of his loving heart in 
praise of him to whom his people owed so deep a debt He 
points out that though Aidan held the fourteenth day of the 
moon as one on which Easter might fall, he was no “ Quarto- 
deciman,” for he always kept the feast on the Lord’s Day, 
both in memory of Christ’s resurrection and in the hope of 
the resurrection of the dead, which the Catholic Church 
believed would be accomplished on that day Then rising 
to tegher things than dates, he records his approval of Aldan’s 
doctrine, saying that “he held, revered, and preached not 
otherwise than we do ourselves, the redemption of mankind 
by the passion, resurrection, and ascension into Heaven of 
Jesus Christ, the mediator between God and man ” 
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Oswald was not unworthy of his bishop When he came 
to the throne he was thirty years old , and, if we may trust a 
twelfth -century description of him purporting to 
have been derived from an old English book, he was^^thSonh 
a tall, strong man, with long hands and arms, and 
broad shoulders , his face was long and cheery of 
aspect, he had yellow hair, blue eyes, and a thin beard So 
far as religion was concerned, his life was such as would have 
adorned the monastery which sheltered him in exile In 
spite of his kingly dignity, the poor man and the stranger 
found him humble and afiable as well as generous He was 
much in prayer, and the gesture that he used in supplication, 
raising his hands with the palms uppermost, was so habitual 
with him that he generally sat with his hands so spread out 
upon his knees Bede’s lemark that he would often remain 
m prayer from the time of matins, that is, either midnight, or 
at least before three in the morning, until da) break, suggests 
that he was in the habit of rising for prayer and thanksgiving 
at the hour of matins, as the monks did Besides giving lands 
for the erection of monasteries, he finished the stone minster 
at York begun by Eadwine and Paulinus, built other churches 
and enriched them, and the minster at York no doubt above 


all, with gifts of sacred vessels of gold and silver, with altar- 
cloths worked in gold and gems, with draperies and hanging 
lamps Sparing in what he spent on himself, he was lavish in 
what he spent in the service of God and the relief of the poor 
He added to the officers of his court, such as the dish-thegn 
or server, the bower-thegn or chamberlain, and the like, a 
thegn whose special chaige it was to dispense his alms 
One Easter Sunday, it is said, when Aidan sat with him at 
dinner, there was placed upon the table before him a large 
silver dish laden with royal meats, both the king and the 
bishop had stretched their hands over it, joining in asking a 
blessing on the food, when the king’s almoner came in 
suddenly, and said that poor people from all the country 
round were sitting in the streets and asking for alms from*the 
king Oswald at once ordered that the food on the dish 
before him should be taken to them, and that the dish itself 
should be broken into small pieces and divided among them 
Delighted at the kmg’s charity, Aidan seized his hand and 
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cried, “ May this hand never decay • ” Bede says that in his 
time Oswald’s hands remained incorrupt m a silver reliquary 
in St Peter’s Church at Bamborough, and were objects of 
general veneration According to the twelfth century Life of 
Oswald, the faith of the new converts in Northumbria was 
tried by a pestilence which carried off large numbers of people 
Oswald is said to have prayed, like Uavid, that the stroke 
might fall on him and that his people might be delivered , he 
fell sick and received the Eucharist as one at the point of 
death On his recovery, he said that he had seen a vision of 
angels, who told him of his future martyrdom and declared 
that the pestilence v,as stayed in answer to his prajer The 
author of the Life says that he took the story from an old 
English book, and, though this does not count for much, 
It may have a basis of truth, and possibly refers to an earlier 
wave of the plague which afterwards broke with full force 
on every part of the land The mam features of the story 
seem to derive some corroboration from an alleged cure of 
the plague in Ireland by a relic of St Oswald, and from the 
belief that his intercession was successfully invoked during an 
outbreak of the plague among the South Saxons 

Osivald was a powerful king and a valiant warrior as well 
as a deeply religious man He is said to have exercised 
Hs owe nations and provinces of the 

IS power languages then spoken in this island, by 
Britons, Piets, Scots, and English , he probably assumed the 
title of Bretwalda which is given to him at a later date, for 
Adamnan, Abbot of Iona, seems to refer to it when he says 
that Oswald was “ ordained by God emperor over the whole 
of Britain” According to Bede, who was naturally in- 
dined to magnify his power, he ruled as widely as Eadwme 
had ruled before him His victory over Cadwallon seems to 
have rendered him formidable to Penda, for, probably not 
long afterwards, the Mercian king treacherously slew Eadwme’s 
son Eadfrith, who had taken shelter with him, in order, it 
ma^Hairly be supposed, to gam Oswald’s favour by removing 
a possible claimant to the Northumbrian kingship Yet, 
though this evil deed was, no doubt, profitable to Oswald, 
there is not sufficient ground for asserting that it was com- 
mitted at his instigation, and we have a fair right to believe 
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that he was innocent of participation in a crime condemned 
by heathen as well as Christian morality His innocence, 
however, is by no means certain It is true that Bede does 
not blame Oswald for the murder, but negotiations on such 
a matter may well have been kept secret Christianity does 
not always avail to preserve men from falling into awful sin , 
and It IS certain that there were Christian people living in 
Oswald’s time who would not have been surprised if they 
had heard that he had incited Penda to slay his guest 
.dithelburh indeed thought that her little son Wuscfrea and 
her husband’s grandson were not safe from Oswald even at 
her brother’s court, and sent them over to Gaul to her 
cousin Dagobert, King of the Neustnan I ranks, at whose 
court they died 

Though Oswald’s superiority seems for a time to have 
been acknowledged by Penda, he soon found himself no 
match for the Mercian king He conquered „ ^ 
Lindsey, which seems to have regained its inde invasions of 
pendence on Eadwine’s death, but was evidently 
unable to save the Christian kingdom of liast Anglia 
from heathen invasion Sigbert had retired from his 
kingly duties, had received the tonsure, and entered a 
monastery which he had built at Betrichsworth, or as it is 
called now Bury St Edmunds, leaving his kingdom to be 
ruled by his kinsman Egric When Penda invaded the land, 
probably in 636, the East Anglians, finding that he had a 
stronger army than any which they could bring against him, 
besought their former king to lead them, for Sigbert had 
been a valiant warrior m his time, and his presence would 
give them confidence Sigbert refused to leave his monastery, 
was drawn from it against his will, and taken with the army 
Mindful of his monastic profession, he would not bear arms, 
and went to battle against Penda, holding only a wand in his 
hand His army was routed, and he and Egric were both 
slam He was succeeded by his kinsman Anna, a ji!ous 
man, who gave lands to Fursey’s monastery and sup- 
ported Bishop Felix in his work of evangelisation Another 
Mercian invasion, probably m or soon after 640, caused 
Fursey to leave East Anglia, he crossed to Gaul and 
founded a monastery at Lagny on the Marne After his 
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death his brothers Foillan and Ultan also migrated to 
Gaul 

About the time that Aidan began his work in Northumbria, 
the Gospel was brought to the West Saxons directly from 
Conversion ^^me, witlioiit any action on the part of the Church 
of the West at Canterbury An Italian named Birmus who is 
ajions, 635 Winchester tradition to have been a monk 

of St Andrew’s monastery at Rome, the home of St 
Augustine and his company, requested Pope Honorius to 
send him as a missionary to the English Honorius for- 
warded his wish by causing him to be consecrated bishop 
at Genoa by Asterius, Archbishop of Milan , no diocese was 
assigned to him, he was to choose his sphere of work for 
himself He landed 111 the country of the Gewissas, as the 
West Saxons originally called themselves, on the coast of our 
Hampshire, and finding the people wholly ignorant of the 
Gospel, stayed and worked amongst them, though he had 
intended to go farther north into the central parts of the 
island His preaching was successful, the West Saxon king 
Cynegils and his witan accepted Christianity probably in 635, 
and Cynegils was prepared for baptism as a catechumen 
Just at that time he received a visit from Oswald, whose 
supremacy he had acknowledged in order probably to 
secure an ally against Mercian aggression The tie between 
the two kings was to be strengthened, for Oswald came to 
marry the daughter of Cynegils, who is said to have been 
named Cyneburga, or Cyneburh, as her owm people would 
have called her During his visit Cynegils was baptized by 
Birmus at Dorchester, on the north bank of the Thames 
Oswald acted as sponsor for him, and, as the custom then was, 
raised him from out of the lont The baptism of Cynegils is 
an event of peculiar interest, for it was the admission into the 
Christian Church of the head of the royal house which was 
destined to obtain the kingship of the whole English nation, the 
hoilse of Ecgbert and Alfred, from which our present gracious 
Queen traces her descent The two kings gave J^ouhester to 
Birmus that he might make it the place of his see , Oswald 
either ratifying the donation of Cynegils as his superior, or 
simply joining him m buying the iilace which, though import- 
ant m British and Roman times, as the vast earthworks to the 
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south of It still bear witness, had probably been laid waste by 
the Saxons In judging of the fitness of Dorchester to be the 
seat of the bishopric of the West Saxons, it must be remembered 
that at that time their territory included the present Bucking- 
hamshire, and was bounded on the west by the land of the 
Hwiccas, lately conquered by the Mercians, and the forest of 
Selwood The ancient church of St Peter and St Paul at 
Dorchester probably marks the spot where Cynegils received 
baptism, and is a successor of the church of Birinus Many 
of the West Saxons followed the example of their king 
Cwichelm, his son and colleague, who a short time before had 
sent an assassin to kill Eadwine of Northumbria, was baptized 
soon after the baptism of Cynegils, and died the same year, 
and three years later Birinus baptized, and stood godfather 
to, Cwichelm’s son Cuthred Birinus travelled up and down 
among the West Saxons, brought much people to the Lord, 
and built and dedicated many churches which were used as 
missionary stations 

Some hindrance to the bishop’s work must have arisen on 
the death of Cynegils in 643, for he was succeeded by his 
son Cenwalh, or Coinvvalch, who was a heathen 
and had married a daughtei of Penda Soon K^ng'^.flhe 
after his accession Cenwalh put away Penda’s 
daughter and took another wife, probably the 
Sexburh, or Sexburga, who outlived him This offended 
the Mercian king, who drove him from his kingdom He 
took refuge with Anna, king of the East Anglians, and 
so came under strong Christian influence, for Anna had a 
pious family, two of his daughters, /Ethelburh and ^thel- 
thryth, or Etheldreda, of whom we shall hear again, be- 
came abbesses, a third was a recluse, and a step-daughter 
Saethryth also an abbess Cenwalh was converted during his 
exile, and in 646 was baptized by Bishop Felix A year 
later, on March 8, 647, Felix died at Dunwich after seventeen 
years of episcopal and missionary work He is deservedly 
reckoned as a saint, and it is generally asserted that Felnfstowe 
on the Suffolk coast was called after him An early form of 
the name, Filthstowc, suggests that this belief is mistaken, 
though the memory of St Felix probably caused the old 
name to assume its present and more pleasing form After 
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three years of exile, Cenwalh was enabled by the help of his 
nephew Cuthred to return to his kingdom, and reigned as 
a Christian king at Winchester, where he built a minster 
dedicated to the Apostles Peter and Paul, which was the 
forerunner of the present cathedral church, though it was not 
until a few years later that it became a bishop’s church 
About two years after its dedication, St Birinus passed to 
his reward on December 3, 650 No notice occurs of any 
communication beti\een him and Archbishop Honorius He 
was succeeded at Dorchester by a Frank named Agilbert, a 
form of the English name ^thelbert, who had been consecrated 
before he came to England, probably in Gaul and, as it would 
seem, without being appointed to any diocese He had spent 
a long time in Ireland, studying the Scriptures at some of the 
famous monastic schools of the Scots, and came thence to 
Cenwalh and offered to preach to his people Cenwalh 
finding him learned and active made him his bishop As a 
Frank, he adhered to the Roman Easter which had been 
taught by his predecessor 

Meanwhile trouble had fallen upon Aidan and the Church 
in Northumbria Accoiding to a late, though not improbable 
Battle of Oswald w^arred successfully against Penda, 

Maserfeith, and IS cvcn said to have forced him to retreat into 
Wales Penda made alliance with Cadwalader, the 
son of Cadwallon, and on August 5, 642, met Oswald m battle 
at Maserfelth, which may be identified with Oswestry, in 
Shropshire Oswestry (Oswald’s cross) must have derived 
Its name either from a cross set up to mark the site of 
the battle, or perhaps from one reared by Oswald himself, 
as in his victorious fight at Heavenfield, to be a standard 
for his army On the other side, Penda is said to have 
invoked the help of his gods by magical arts The battle 
was fierce, the Christian army was destroyed and Oswald 
himself was slam He died as he had lived with a prayer 
upon his lips, for as his foes closed round him, and he 
saw that his hour was come, he prayed for the salvation 
of his warriors His last words were preserved in the 
narrative of the battle that the English loved to hear from 
the lips of their minstrels — “ The Lord have mercy on their 
souls, said Oswald as he fell to earth ” The battle was 
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recognised as a strife between Christianity and paganism, and 
the minstrels sang how “ the plain of Maserfelth lay white with 
the bones of saints ” By the command of Penda Oswald’s 
body was mutilated, and his head and arms fixed on stakes 
A year later they were carried off by the Northumbrians, 
Aldan buried the head m the cemetery at Lindisfarne, and 
placed the arms and hands which he had blessed, in the church 
of Bamborough When, in the ninth century, the monks of 
Lindisfarne were forced to leave their island home, they laid 
the head of St Oswald in the coffin of their patron St 
Cuthbert, and so at last it came to Durham, and there it was 
seen m T104 resting in Cuthbert’s arms, and was seen once 
again when Ciithbert’s tomb was opened 111 the nineteenth 
century The holiness of Oswald’s life, his zeal for the 
Gospel, and his death in battle with the champion of 
heathenism, caused him to be reverenced as a saint and a 
martyr Some thirty years after his death his niece, Os- 
thryth. Queen of the Mercians, removed his bones from 
Maserfelth to Bardncy, in Lindsey, where her husband 
^thelred had built a monastery 1 he Lindsey monks were 
unwilling to receive the bones of a king who had subjected 
their people to the Northumbrian yoke, and the waggon which 
bore the relics remained all night outside their gate All 
through the night, we are told, there shone above the waggon 
a column of light which was seen m every part of Lindsey 
In the morning, the monks, convinced of their error, rever- 
ently received the bones, and placed them in a tomb in 
their church, over which they hung Oswald’s banner of 
purple wrought with gold The water used m washing the 
relics was believed to have imparted miraculous virtue to the 
pavement on which it fell, and the dust of the stones was 
used to heal the sick and cast out evil spirits A scholar in 
an Irish monastery was cured, when at the point of death, by 
water impregnated by a splinter of the stake on which 
Oswald’s head had been fixed, and an English missionar> to 
Frisia proved the efficacy of certain relics of the royal saint 
which he had taken with him The cult of St Oswald was 
widespread, and has been traced from Northern Italy to the 
Scandinavian lands 

Oswald’s son ^Ethelwald, or Oidilwald, was a youth at the 
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time of his father’s death, and the Bernicians chose their late 
king^s brother Oswiu, or Oswy, as their king Oswiu was 
about thirty when he came to the throne He had, 
like Oswald, received baptism while in exile among 
'*^2^671^’ Scots, was firm in the faith, and proved an 
energetic and able king At first it seemed doubt- 
ful whether he would succeed in establishing himself on the 
throne, for Penda wasted the land far and wide, and even laid 
siege to Bamborough Failing to take the fortress on the 
rock, he tried to burn it He collected a vast quantity of 
beams, wall-planks, and thatch from the houses in the neigh- 
bouring villages, piled them on the landward side of the 
fortress, and set the mass on fire Aidan, who was then in 
retreat on Fame island, saw the flames and the dense cloud 
of smoke rolling over the lofty fortress, and, raising his hands 
to heaven, cried out with tears, “Behold, Lord, what evils 
Penda doeth ” As he prayed, the wind shifted and blew 
from the sea, so that the flames were turned against those 
who kindled them Penda raised the siege, and led his 
army homewards 1 hough Oswiu was delivered from the 
Mercians he had a rival in Northumbria The tradition 
that he was not born of Eadwme’s sister Acha may safely 
be disregarded as a mere guess in order to account for 
the fact that Deira chose another king The jealousy 
between the two Northumbrian provinces needs no such 
explanation , it was of old standing, and constantly showed 
Itself in a tendency to disruption Deira, the richer and 
more civilised of the two, chose Eadwine’s kinsman Oswine as 
Its king In the hope, as we may suppose, of gaming a party 
in Deira by an alliance with the house of Eadwine, Oswiu 
proposed to marry his own cousin Eanflsed, the daughter of 
Eadwine and A 5 thelburh, who had been baptized by Pauliniis 
before her father’s conversion He sent a priest named Utta 
to fetch her from Kent by sea, tor it would not have been safe 
fqr her to pass through Penda’s dominions Before he started, 
Utta asked Aidan to pray for the success of his mission 
Aldan blessed him, and gave him some hallowed oil, tell- 
ing him that he would meet with a storm, and bidding him 
pour the oil on the waters and they would become calm 
This, as Bede learnt from good authority, actually took place, 
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and the storm, which might perhaps have easily been foreseen, 
and the eifect of the oil, were held to be proofs of the bishop’s 
prophetic and miraculous powers Eanflaed arrived safely at 
Oswiu’s court, was married to him, and as queen proved not 
unworthy of her mother ^Ethelburh and her grandmother 
Bertha She brought with her as her chaplain a priest named 
Romanus, who of course adhered to the catholic date of 
Easter and the other Roman usages 

Oswine was much beloved in Deira, he was tall, handsome, 
courteous, cheery of speech, and liberal to all men, gentle and 
simple alike His liberality enlisted in his tram volun- 
teers from other kingdoms, and was perhaps rather a Kmg m’ 
proof of weakness and good nature than ot the piety 
which he undoubtedly showed in other ways, and specially by 
his humility He was completely under the influence of 
Aldan, who does not seem to have had much personal inter- 
course with Oswiu, and was perhaps during the last years of 
his life more constantly with Oswine than in Bernicia A 
signal example of Oswine’s humility is preserved by Bede 
Grieved that Aidan went on foot on his missionary excursions, 
he gave him a valuable horse which he rode himself Soon 
afterwards, as the bishop rode along on the king’s horse, he 
met a beggar, and, moved with compassion, dismounted and 
gave him the horse with all its royal trappings When 
Oswine heard of it he was displeased, and reproached Aldan 
for giving away the horse that he had wished him to use him- 
self Aldan replied, King, what are you saying ? Is that son 
of a mare dearer to you than the Son of God ? ” The answer, 
arrogant as it seems, would be more offensive if, as may be 
conjectured, it contained a reference to the superstitions of the 
heathen English with reference to the horse, for it would then 
imply that the king’s remonstrance was dictated by heathenish 
feeling Oswine had returned from hunting, and without 
more words he and Aidan went in to dinner Aidan sat 
down in his accustomed place, and the king stood warding 
himself by the fire Suddenly Oswine bethought him of the 
bishop’s words, he ungirt his sword, gave it to one of his thegns, 
and falling at Aldan’s feet besought his i)ardon, declaring 
that he would never again object to any alms that the bishop 
miglit give to the childien of God from his royal treasure. 
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Aldan raised him up, and assured him of his forgiveness , so 
the king was comforted and sat down joyfully to dinner 
Nevertheless Aidan was sad and his eyes were filled with 
tears His companion, an Irish priest, asked him in their 
own tongue, which Oswine and his attendants did not under- 
stand, why he was sad, and the bishop answered that it was 
because he was sure that the king would not live long, for 
he had never seen a humble king 'Ihe story illustrates the 
extravagant and emotional temperament not uncommon 
among the saints of the Celtic race, and the imperious manner 
in which the bishops of the Scots’ nation were m the habit of 
dealing with their discijiles even of the highest rank 

Aldan’s words were soon fulfilled Oswiu was determined 
to unite the two Northumbrian kingdoms under his own rule, 
and gave Oswine no peace The Deiran king found himself 
outnumbered, dismissed his army near Catterick, and with 
one faithful thegn sought shelter with one of his nobles named 
Hunwald, whom he believed to be his friend Hunwald 
betrayed him to Oswiu, who sent an officer and caused him 
and his faithful attendant to be put to death at Gilling, near 
Richmond, on August 20, 651 Oswine’s body was carried 
into Bernicia and buried at Tynemouth, wheie there was a 
chapel dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, and whcie before long 
a monastery was built Oswiu repented of his crime, and at 
the request of his wife Eanflaed, Oswine’s kinswoman, gave land 
at Gilling to an English priest named 'Irumhere, a relative of 
the murdered king, who had been ordained by the Scots, and 
bade him build a monastery on it, that prayers might be said 
continually for himself and for the soul of him whom he had 
slam Oswine was reckoned as a saint, and his body was 
translated, or moved to an honourable place m the church, 
on the eve of the Norman Conquest Eleven days after the 
murdei of the king whom he had loved, Aidan was called 
Death of suddenly seized with sickness while 

si* Ajda^i, at Bamborough, and, as it seems, could not be 
moved into the bedchamber which he had there, so 
they laid him on the ground outside the little wooden church, 
and sheltered him with an awning fixed to the wooden buttress 
at the west-end, and there he died on August 3 1 Catholic 
m spirit though not in all matters of practice, St Aidan is 
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revel enced by the Roman Church as a canonised bishop 
Carrying on the work begun by Paulinus, he was the mam 
agent in the conversion of the Northumbrians In Bernicia he 
and his companions had almost everything to do, and cannot 
be said to have found more than a ground to some extent pre- 
pared for their labour , in Deira they had a good foundation on 
which to build, for there Christianity had taken a firmer hold 
during the reign of Eadwine The results of Aidan’s work, 
however, must not be measured by what he accomplished in his 
lifetime During the thirteen years which followed his death, 
the mission that he founded spread over a large part of the 
country south of the Humber, and was successful in the con- 
version of the Midlands On the night of his death an 
English shepherd boy, keeping watch over his flock in the 
Lammermuir country while his companions slept, saw a vision 
of angels bearing a soul to heaven, and a few days later knew 
that It was at that hour that St Aidan died The shepherd 
boy was Cuthbert, who afterwards carried on Aldan’s work in 
Bernicia, and sat in his seat at Lmdisfarne 

During these years the Church, both in Kent and East 
Anglia, was prospering quietly under Archbishop Honorius 
Eadbald died in 640, and was succeeded by his son ^ 
Earconbert, who married Sexburh, one of the holy cicrt^y m the 
daughters of Anna of East Anglia hirst of all 
English kings, he compelled his people to destroy their idols 
and to keep the Lenten fast, enforcing his commands by 
penalties set forth in laws That idolatry should have 
lingered on in Kent so long after it had become a Christian 
country, may be taken as a proof that the line of conduct 
recommended by Gregory with reference to heathenism was not 
without danger Many nominal Christians must have looked 
on the religion of Christ rather as an addition to the old 
beliefs of their race than as wholly incompatible with them 
Some, perhaps, like Rsedwald, worshipped their idols openly , 
others, and probably the larger number, in secret, and only in 
connection with the magical arts which had so strong a holdtn 
the English people Earconbert’s reformation was, as may 
be gathered from the mention of legal penalties, a national, 
and not a mere personal act, and marks a decided advance 
in religion Evidences, too, are not wanting that the elforts 
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made at Canterbury ind at Dunwich, to tram up a native 
clergy were bringing forth good results The first bishop of 
English race, a Keniishman named Itliamar, a name probably 
assumed at the time, was consecrated by Honorius to the see 
of Rochester m 644, and was, we are told, not inferior to his 
predecessors eitiier m holiness of life or learning Again, in 
647, Honorius consecrated Thomas, one of a tribe settled 
about the marshes of Ely, who had been the deacon of 
Felix, to succeed his former master as Bishop of the East 
Anghans, and on the death of Thomas in 652, consecrated 
another Englishman, named Berctgils, a native of Kent, who 
took the name of Boniface, to succeed him at Dunwich 
This speaks of good work On the other hand, the national 
character stamped on the Church at the consecration of 
Augustine, was apparently farther away than ever liom becom- 
ing a reality, for the authority of Honorius seems to have 
been confined to Kent and Fast Anglia Honorius died on 
September 30, 653, and for some reason that we do not know, 
the see of Canterbury remained vacant for eighteen months, 
until, on Maich 26, 655, the first English archbishop, a West 
Saxon, named, according to Canterbury tradition, l^rithonas, 
was consecrated by Ithamar, and took the name of Dcusdedit 
Ithamar was his only consecrator, though he might have 
summoned Boniface of East Anglia and Agilbert ot Wessex to 
assist him, for theie was nothing to be said against the orders 
of eithei of them 


AuniOKiTiES — Bedo s Hntotta Fcchsiastua, u s snll rontiniits our mam 
source, with the help ot the notes in Mr Plummers edition, ind of Cinoii 
Bnghts Early 1 rtghsh Church Htsioty The so called Anglo - l^axon 
Chronicle, to be consulted in Two Saxon Chronicles Parallel, ed Plummer 
Oxford, 1892 or with translation m the Rolls senes, and Florence of 
Worcesters ( htomcon, London, 1848, Lngl Hist boc , afford some help, 
and Henry of Huntingdon s Histona, of early 12th cent , Rolls senes, pre 
serves some traditions ind scraps of songs A Life of St Oswald, of the 
12th cent , printed with the Works of Synieon of Durham, in the Rolls scries, 
may contain some genuine traditions but the Life of Oswinc, ilso of the 12th 
cent , in Miscellanea Ihografhtca, Duiharn, 1838, burtecs boc , is of little 
value for the ytb cent 
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On St Aldan’s death the abbot and monks of Iona chose one 
of their bishops named hinan to succeed him, and sent him to 
Lindisfaine Jhere, hinan built a church which is ^ ^ 
described as worthy of the episcopal see, it was controversy, 
made of sawn timber, and was covered all over with 
a thatch of reeds About forty years later one of Finan’s 
Fnijlish successors in the bishopric covered the roof and 
walls with sheets of lead Finan’s episcopate is marked by 
the beginning of a dispute between the Roman and Irish 
parties in Northumbria About 634 the Southern Irish were 
persuaded, chiefly by Cummian one of the most learned of the 
Scots, to adopt the Roman Easter, but the Irish of the North 
still held to their own customs, mainly owmg to the influence 
of Iona and its dependencies in Ireland Cummian had been 
brought up in one of Columba’s monasteries, and the monks 
of Iona uere displeased at his advocacy of the Roman usages, 
he defended himself in a letter addressed to Abbot Seghine, 
in which he argued with great learning against the Celtic 
computation Finan, then, had lived in an atmosphere of con- 
troversy before he left Iona He found himself in a like 
atmosphere in Northumbria There, one of his own people, a 
Scot named Ronan, who had been educated in Gaul and Italy, 
was a keen champion of the Roman Easter, and persuaeftd 
many to adopt it He had some sharp disputes with Fman, 
and as he had a bitter temper, he exasperated the bishop and 
caused him to cling to the Celtic usages with special tenacity 
In Deira, the deacon James was spreading the observance of 
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the Roman Easter, and at the Bernirian court Finan was 
confronted with a more dangerous opponent than either James 
or Ronan, for Oswiu’s queen, Eanflaed, was on the Roman side, 
and was upheld by her chaplain Romanus, who ministered to 
her and her attendants, while the king adhered to the teaching 
of the Scots Aldan’s sweetness of temper and catholicity of 
spirit had disarmed opposition Finan, however, was a man of 
another mould, he had much to try him, and became 
embittered by opposition, so that things did not go smoothly 
in the Church in Northumbria, though the dispute did not 
come to a head until after P’lnan’s death, which took place in 

66i 

Nevertheless, the Church did good work under Finan, for 
Oswiu, though he had sinned in putting Oswine to death, was 
Pvangeiisa ^calous for the spread of the Gospel, and it was 
nonofthe owing to him that, soon after Aidan had died, 
Anjlhaiv., Christianity was preached to the people of the 
Midlands and to the East Saxons Some of the 
principal agents in this work were Englishmen who had been 
ordained by bishops of the Scots, others were Scots by race 
The education of a native clergy which had been carried on 
successfully in the South, had been undertaken in the North 
by the Scots with at least equally good results Aldan’s 
school at Lindisfarne was sending out men of like character 
to their master, who were ready to preach Christ among 
the heathen south of the Humber The> and many more — 
Scots, Englishmen, and even hranks like Agilbert — derived 
their learning and spiritual life either directly or indirectly 
from Ireland, the “island of the saints,” wliere the great 
monastic schools, such as Clonard, Lismore, and Bangor, 
hospitably received all who came to them for instruction 
As in Kent and Northumbria, so in the Midlands a door was 
opened for the preaching of the Gospel by a royal marriage 
Penda’s son Peada, the king under his father of the 
Middle Anglians, a people settled in the present I eicester- 
shlre, came to Oswiu’s court in 653 desiring to marry his 
daughter Alchflffid, who had been born before Oswiu’s marriage 
with Eanflasd Ihe two houses were already allied, for 
Alchflaed’s brother Alchfrith had married Penda’s daughter 
Cyneburh Oswiu, however, said that he would not give him 
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his daughter unless he and his people became believers in 
Christ and received baptism Peada then listened to the 
Gospel and became convinced of its truth, being persuaded 
of it to no small degree by his brother-in-law Alchfrith His 
mind was so firmly made up that he declared that he would 
become a Christian, whether Oswiu gave him his daughter or 
no Accordingly, he and all his train were baptized by Bishop 
Finan at one of Oswiu’s residences called “ At the Wall,” near 
the Roman wall, and twelve miles from “ the eastern sea,” 
which some have sought to identify with the village of Wall- 
bottle on the Tyne He then married Alchflsed, and returned 
with joy to his own country With him went four priests 
whom Oswiu sent to preich to his people Three of them, 
Cedd, Adda, and Betti, were Northumbrians, the fourth, Diuma, 
a Scot Cedd, of whom we shall hear much, had been one of 
Aldan’s scholars at Lindisfirne He had three brothers, all 
priests, of whom the most famous, named Ceadda, or St Chad, 
had in his younger days studied in Ireland Whether Cedd 
also went thither is uncertain , he certainly spoke Erse well, 
but he may have learnt the language from his Irish teachers at 
Lindisfarne Adda was the brother of Utta, the priest sent by 
Oswiu to fetch Eanflied from Kent, who had become abbot of 
a monastery at Gateshead These missionaries, who were all 
learned men, preached with ereat success to the Anglians, and 
every day baptized fresh converts, both gentle and simple 
They also preached in Mercia, for Penda did not object to 
their making converts there, saying that the men whom he 
hated and despised were professors of Christianity who did 
not act in accordance with their faith and disobeyed their 
God , his heathenism was probably at least as much a matter 
of policy as of religious conviction 

The East Saxons, w^ho had remained heathen since the 
expulsion of Melhtus, also owed their conversion to Oswiu’s 
zeal Their king, Sigbert, was his friend and often 
visited him, and during his visits Oswiu used to oftheEa^t 
talk to him about religion, pointing out how 
foolish It was to worship idols made of wood or stone, the 
residue of which could be burned or made into drinking -cups 
or trodden under foot, instead of the invisible God, the 
Creator of all things. Sigbert was deeply impressed by his 
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words, and on a visit that he paid to him in the same year 
as Peada’s baptism, accepted Christianity, and having 
obtained the assent of the thegns ^^ho accompanied him, 
was hajitized along with them by Finan “At the Wall” 
When he ^^as setting out to return to his kingdom he asked 
Oswiu to send him some learned men to teach and baptize 
his people Oswiu accordingly sent to Ccdd and bade him 
and another priest go and preach to the East Saxons So 
Cedd left the Middle Anglians, and he and his companion 
went up and do\Mi among the Isast Saxons ami gathered many 
into the Lo d’s Church After a while Ccdd \vent to f^indiS' 
fame to tell hinan of his success, and hinan on hearing of it 
considered that the work demanded a bishop He therefore 
sent for two other bishc'tps, doubtless Scots like himself, and in 
conjunction with them consecrated Cedd to be bishop of the 
East Saxons This, then, is i condusive proof, if proof be 
needed, that the Church of the Scots, in spite ot their peculiar 
arrangements with respect to bishops, was an episcopal 
Church, and it is noteworthy that though Finan’s fellow- 
bishops did not always jarocure the assist ince of other bishops 
at consecrations, he evidently thought it necessary 

Accordingly, Cedd w^ent back to his work among the East 
Saxons with the authority conferred by e]>iscopal oidcrs, and 
was consequently enabled to dedicate the churches that he 
built in several places, and to oidain many priests and 
deacons These ordinations, perhaps, mark a step towards 
the establishment of a settled ministry, which may already 
have been taken in Wessex Though parochial organisation 
does not appear as >et, it would seem that these churches 
built by Cedd were not mtre missionary stations, and were 
served by their own clergy Cedd dicl not make London 
the seat of his bishopric, he evidently did not receive any 
grant from the East Saxon king which would have enabled 
him to do so, and he should not therefore be reckoned as 
a Bishop of London He was bishop of the East Saxon 
people, and, as was frequently the case with the bishops of 
the Scots, had no official see While in the East Saxon 
kingdom, he lived with his monks m two monasteries which 
he made missionary centres Of the')e monasteries one was 
at Ythanceaster, identified with the Roman military station 
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Othona, which has disappeared in the sea, the other at 
Tilbury Often, however, he left his East Saxon flock and 
went to preach in Deira, where, after Oswme’s death, ^Ethel- 
wald the son of Oswald became king, either by the 
appointment of, and in subordination to, his uncle Oswiu, 
or, as seems far more probable, owing to the support 
of Penda, w’ho would thus hinder the consolidation of North- 
umbria ^thelvvald greatly admired Cedd’s holiness, and 
had one of his brothers named Gielin as his chaplain He 
sent Caelin to Cedd to request that he would accept a 
grant of land in I)cira and build a monastery on it, that the 
king might go there and pray, and be laid there when he 
died Cedd chose the future Lastingham in the North Riding, 
then a wild spot among the caves of robbers and the lairs 
of wild beasts, and began according to the (ustom of the 
Scots to purify the place by spending a Lent there in prayer 
and fasting, eating nothing on any day save Sunday until 
the evening, and then only a little bread, one egg, and some 
milk These foundation fasts of the Scots were connected 
with an idea, whu h had a strong hold on the minds of the 
early hermits in Egypt and elsewhere, that wild and desolate 
places were the special haunts of evil sinrits that were to be 
overcome by [)rayer and fasting W hen ten days of Cedd’s 
fast had yet to lie passed /Ethelwald sent for him, and his 
brother Cynibill finished the purification for him A 

monastery was then built, over which Cedd presided as abbot, 
and so he divided his time between his monastery at 
Lastingham and his bishopric 

Sigbert, the East Saxon king, met with an untimely death 
In spite of Cedd’s remonstrances one of his nobles made an 
unlawful marriage, and refused to put awav the 
woman he had taken as his wife The bishop, siRbert.^King 
finding him obstimtc, excommunicated liim and East saxons, 
forbade all men to enter his house or tat with him ^^5? 
This sentence is the fust recoided instance of the exercisa in 
England of the disciplinary powei of excommunication, or 
anathema as the greater excommunication, pronounced by 
Cedd, was called in distinction to the lesser excommunication, 
or prohibition from participation m the Hoiy Communion 
It was not used against any save obstinate offenders, and was 
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a purely spiritual punishment, though the Church sometimes 
sought the help of the secular power to enforce its decrees 
It was held to be incumbent on Christian magistrates to inflict 
such punishment on obstinate offenders against the decrees of 
the Church, as might cause them to seek reconciliation and 
restoration At the same time the assistance of the secular 
arm was not to go so far as the taking of life or shedding of 
blood, for St Augustine plainly declared that it was displeas- 
ing to all good members of the Catholic Church that any, 
even a heretic, should be put to death, and St Martin of 
Tours constantly refused to communicate with certain who had 
prevailed on the Emperor Maximus to put to death Priscilhan 
and his associates 

Sigbert disregarded the bishop’s sentence, and went to a 
feast at the offender’s house As he was coming awav Cedd 
met him, and Sigbcit was afraid when he saw the bishop, 
he leapt from his horse, knelt before him and craved his for- 
giveness Cedd was wroth at his disobedience , and, having 
dismounted from his horse, struck him lightly with the wand 
that he was carrying, declaring that he should die m the very 
house which he had disobediently entered Soon afterwards the 
excommunicated noble and his brother slew the king When 
the murderers were asked why they had done that evil deed, 
they answered that their only reason was that they were di^' 
gusted with the king because he forgave his enemies and bore 
injuries patiently Englishman as he was, Cedd seems to 
have imbibed the spirit of his Celtic teachers 1 he church- 
men of the Scots were apt to exercise the power that they 
assumed over their converts in a somewhat arrogant spirit 
Even Aldan showed something of this sjiirit in his reproof 
of Oswine, it was more conspicuous in the formal blow 
that Cedd gave to Sigbert, while his w^ords of prophecy, or 
malediction, breathe the haughty temper displayed b\ 
Columban when he declared that none, of the sons of the 
concubines of Theodoric II should bear the sceptre The 
murderers of Sigbert doubtless resented the humility with 
which he received the episcopal correction m a matter 
touching themselves, though their complaint against him 
went farther than that Nominally Christians, they had not 
yet learnt the hardest lesson inculcated by their new 
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religion, and Sigbert’s forbearance seemed to them so flagrant 
a breach of duty as to excuse their faithlessness towards 
their lord Sigbert was called the Good, either on account of 
his conversion, or the circumstances of his murder His 
death did not hinder the progress of Christianity among the 
East Saxons, for he was succeeded by his kinsman Swithelm, 
who had been baptized by Cedd at Rendlesham, in Suifolk 
Penda made another invasion of East Anglia in 654, 
defeated and slew the pious king Anna, and set up in his 
stead his brother ^tthelhere, who reigned, more or 
less, as Penda’s vassal This ^thelhere m some 
way caused a war between Penda and Oswiu Penda 
again made an alliance with the Welsh, pressed Oswiu hard, 
and forced him to retreat into the extreme north of his kingdom 
to a town called by Nennius, ludeu, possibly on the Firth of 
Forth, made him pay him a large tribute, and deliver his young 
son Ecgfrith as a hostage Nevertheless the faithless old 

heathen continued the war In despair Oswiu tried to 
purchase peace by ofiering him a vast amount of treasure, 
but Penda refused his offer, for he had determined utterly 
to destroy the Northumbrians Then said Oswiu, “If the 
heathen will not accept our gifts, let us offer them to Him 
who will accept them, even to the Lord our God ” , and he 
vowed that if God would give him the victory he would 
dedicate to Him his daughter JEIflaed, who had been born 
the year before, together with lands for the erection of 
twelve monasteries At the head of a small army, he met the 
enemy on November 15, 655, by a river called the Winwaed, 
probably in Bernicia, though it has not been identified 
Penda divided his forces into thirty legions, each under its 
own chief, for there marched with him many princes of 
the Welsh, of other Kymric peoples, and of the Piets The 
Christian ^thelhere, too, was there as a vassal of the heathen 
king, and ^Lthelwald of Deira, who can\e hoping, no doubt, 
to gain his uncle’s kingdom, even though he would have, had 
to reign in dependence on Mercia, but, doubly base, he 
withdrew his force when the fight began, and watched 
the event from a secure position The Mercian host was 
defeated, the thirty chiefs were nearly all slam, and ^thel- 
here among them, and the Winwaed, swollen with rain, swept 
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away the fugitives, so that it was said that more perished 

in Its waters than were shin by the victorious aimy Pcnda 

himself fell, and in after -days the minstrels sang ho\\ 
“Winwaed avenged the death of Anna, the deaths of the 

kings Sigbert and Egric, the deaths of the kings Oswald 

and Eadwine The battle decided the \utory of Chris- 
tianity in England , the last and most powerful chamjiion 
of heathenism had fallen by the sword of the I ord and ot 
Os will 

The vow that Oswiu made befoie the battle was amply 
performed , he gave twelve estates, each large enough for the 
sujiport often f imihes, that is, eich of ten hides, ’ 
for the foundation of twelve monistenes, si\ in 
Deir.i and six in Jkrnicii His little daughter, 
he sent to be orought uj) as a min it Hereteii, or the 
Hart’s island, the present Hartlepool where i monasteiy had 
been built by Heiu, the first Northumbrian nun, who had 
received the veil from Aidan Fherc Hdflxd was under the 
care of Hild, or Hilda, the great-niece of Eidwine Among the 
many English ladies who entered the monistic, or ‘religious,” 
life, and strengthened the C'hurch by tluir holiness and 
wisdom, Hilda deserves a foiemost place She was born 
about 614, and was bipti/ed tiong with her gital uncle on 
Easter Eve, 627 About tw^mty \ears later she determined 
to enter the religious life, and thought of joining her sister 
Hcreswith, who wais a nun at Chclics near J\ans Aio in, 
however, sent her to a little monastery on the north bank of 
the Wear, and a few yeirs later railed lit r to succeed Hem 
as abbess at Hartlepool, w-huh was a double monastery 
containing monks as well as nuns There she ruled hei 
house according to all that she could lean from the tern hing 
of those best versed m monastic disrij)lme, and Aidan and 
all the “ religious ” who knew' her used to visit her and helji 
her, for they much admired her wisciom and her zeal for the 
monastic life About 657 she founded a monastery on one 
of the estates dedicated to God by Oswiu tw'o years before, 
called Streaneshalch, or Whitby, the forerunner of the house 
of which the church, as a noble ruin, still looks seawards 

* Tor the hide as a measure of areal extent in Bedi see Professoi Mail 
land s Domesday Book and Beyond, Essay 111 , Cambridge, 1897 
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from Its lofty eminence With her went the little ^Iflaed, 
who was to pass the rest of her life there, and to succeed to 
Hilda’s chair as abbess At Whitby, as we may call the 
house, though that name was not given it until the Danish 
invasions, Hilda ruled over another community of both 
sexes Eminent for piety and grace, she w^as called Mother 
by all who knew her , she trained the inmates of her house 
in all Christian virtues, and specially in love Men of all 
ranks, kings and nobles as well as humble folk came to her 
for advice , many of the monks under her rule were ordained 
to the priesthood, and five of them became bishops We 
shall meet with this noble lady more than once hereafter 
Oswiu’s victory gave him great powder Like Eadwine 
and Oswald, he probably assumed the title of Bretwalda, 
which IS given to him in the Chronicle, for he 
ruled over a large part of the Pictish nation and 
over the K>mri, or Cumbrians, both on the north 
and south of the So’way He made his son Alchfrith, 
who had fought by his side at W’inwied field, under-king of 
Deira, m place of Huhelwald All the iMercian lands were 
his by conquest, and for a time he ruled the greater part 
of them himself, though he allowed his son-in-law, Peada, to 
remain under-king of the Middle Anglians or Southern 
Mercians Lindsey passed to him along with Mercia, and 
he seems to have been supreme over the East Anglians and 
East Saxons During the h aster feast next after the battle 
in which Pendi had fallen, Peada w ib ass ibbinated with the 
connivance, as was generally believed, of his wife Alchflied, 
the daughter of Oswiu, though not the daughter of the pious 
Eanflasd, and for three ) ears after his death the whole of the 
Mercian lands were under Oswiu’s immediate rule In 658, 
however, the Mercians rebelled against him, and chose as 
their king, W^ulfhere, a )ounger brother of Peada, whom the 
nobles had kept in hiding They made good their revolt, 
and, as Bede, though himself a Northumbrian, says in words 
which attest the generosity of his soul, “free and with a king 
of their own, the Mercians joyfully served Christ, the true 
King " 

1 he Church indeed prospered greatly among the Mercians 
during the seventeen years of Wulfhere’s reign He had been 
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baptized before his accession, and as Peada had only been 
king of a part of the Mercians, Wulfhere is reckoned as the 

Evangeiisa Christian king of that people During his 

tionofthe reign the Mercians were evangelised Some work 
Mercians, 656 sccn, been done among them even 

during the reign of Penda, by the missionaries who were sent 
by Oswiu to preach to the Middle Anuhans One of them, 
Diuma the Scot, was consecrated by Finan after the over- 
throw of Penda, as bishop of the Middle Anglians ana 
Mercians, probably in 656 On his death, perha])s two years 
later, he was succeeded by another Scot named Ctollach, w'ho 
soon left Mercia, probably in consequence of the revolt of the 
Mercians, and returned to his monastery at Iona In his 
place Wulfhere obtained a bishop from Osvviu’s kingdom, 
an Englishman named Trumhere, the abbot of the king's 
monastery at Gilling, who received consecration from Finan 
at Lindisfarne He was succeeded about 662 by Jaruman, 
who was also consecrated by Irish bishops It was, then, 
from bishops of the Scots’ mission that Cential England 
received evangelisation 

Wulfhere used his political power for the spicad of the 
Gospel His neighbour, Cenwalh of Wessex, had extended his 
kingdom westwards at the txpense of the Britons, and 
Wulfhere, jealous of this increase in Ins strength, made war 
upon him, and took from him the Isle of Wight and the 
Meon district in Hampshire He gave these conquests 
to HDthelwalh, king of the South Saxons, who ai knowledged 
his supremacy, and was persuaded by him to receive baptism 
in Mercia, Wulfhea himself standing godfather to him 
^thelwalh’s queen, HUbbe, a princess of the Hwiccas, who 
were then subject to the Mercians, had already been baptized 
in her owm land He was not perhaps very warm about his 
new religion, for the South Saxons did not follow his example, 
and remained for a while the ohly heathen jieople in England 
About this time Sexulf, who is said to have been a rich thegn 
of "’the fen -land, then under Wulfhere’s rule, founded the 
monastery of Medeshamstead, or Pctcrboiough as it came to 
be called from its dedication, and became its first abbot 
The foundation is said to have been planned by Peada, and 
was doubtless forwarded by Wulfliere, but the part m it 
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ascribed to them and to some other great persons is quite 
unhistorical 

Meanwhile the Roman party in Northumbria ^\as gathering 
strength, and a series of events was beginning which led to its 
victory and to the termination of the Scots' mission Alchfnth, 
the under-king of Deira, zealous as betoretime for God's 
service,^ gave land for a monastery at Ripon and sent to Eata, 
abbot of Melrose, to come and found the house Eata was 
one of the Northumbiian lads whom Aidan had educated at 
Lindisfarne, and, before his old master’s death, had become 
abbot of iMailros, or Old Melrose, situated on a kind of 
promontory formed by the windings of the Tweed, and deeply 
embosomed by trees He was worthy of his master, for Bede 
describes him as “ the gentlest and simplest of men ” At 
Alchfrith’s invitation he left his house in charge ^ 

,• 1 1 r , j Cuthberts 

of Boisil, the prior, a man of learning and great early 
spirituality of mind, and went to Ripon, taking with 
him, among others of his monks, one who was destined to 
become the most famous saint of the North This was 
Cuthbert, a native of the part of Bernicia north of the Tweed 
He was born probably of poor parents, and was even in boy- 
hood full of holy thoughts When a little lad he had a 
swelling on his knee, which made him unable to walk, and was 
cured by following the advice of a stranger whom he believed 
to have been an angel From that time he thought that he 
was specially under angelic protection, and was frequent in 
prayer When still a boy, he saw some monks of Tiningham, 
who were on a raft, in danger of being carried out to sea 
The country- people on the river-bank declared that they 
would be rightly served, and jeered at the strange life which the 
monks led, but Cuthbert reproved them and offered up prayer 
for the monks The course of the raft was stayed, and the 
people were brought to repent of their evil words The 
turning-point of his life was his vision of angels bearing St 
Aldan’s soul to heaven, which he saw while keeping sheep 
upon the Lammermuir hills He at once rode to Melrose 
to seek admission as a monk On his arrival, he gave his 
horse and spear to an attendant to hold, and went into the 
church to pray Eata was away, and he was received by 
1 f^ee p 97 
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Boisil, who, on beholding him, spoke of the handsome youth 
in the words \^hlch the I.ord had spoken of Nathaniel On 
Eata\ return Ciithbert icceived the tonsure, of course of 
the Scottish shape, and became conspicuous by his diligence 
in reading, manual labour, A\atching, and prayer, he drank 
no strong drink, but could not for a while endure long fasts, 
for he w'as stalwart in frame and full of vigour \t Ripon 
Eata made him hostillar, the officer whose dut) was to have 
charge of the guests, and while there he believed that angels 
fed him during the severe fasts to which he gradually 
accustomed himself Vet, m spite of these marks of divine 
favour, he remained humble, and though he was eagerly 
practising asceticism, was pleasant in m inner and even merry 
In common with Kata and tne rest of the communitv, he was 
forced to leave Ri})on in 66 1 

The removal of Eita and his monk> from Kipon was 
caused by their refusal to adopt the Roman Easter at the 
bidding of Alchfnth, who was turned against 
KomrS:,^ usiges of the Scots, first by his friend Cenwalh 
^ of Wessex, and then more effectually by Wilfnth 
or Wilfrid 1 his famous churchman wms then young, for he 
was born m 634, “the hatelui year” in Northumbrian history 
He was the son of a Northumbrian noble, and as a boy was 
handsome, clever, and obedient, fond of arms, horses, and fine 
clothes, waih frank and courteous manners which won the 
hearts of all his faihcr’s guests, nobles and their attend ints 
alike Yet the jioor boy’s life was not hapj))', for he had an 
unkind stepmother, and when he was nearly fourteen he 
wished to enter a monisiery His father sent him to Oswiu’s 
court, where he greatly pleased Queen KaniLed , and as one of 
the king’s thegns, who had become old and paralytic, wished 
to end his days as a monk, she sent Wilfnth with him to 
landisfarne as his attendant There he was loved by all, 
and, though he did not receive the tonsure, eageily dis- 
charged all the duties of a novice, learning the whole psalter 
by ^heart in the Gallican version, made by St Jerome at 
Bethlehem about 388, and used by the Scots He also 
studied other books He probably saw his royal mistress 
often, for it must have been owing to her influence that, 
though living in a Columbite monastery, he desired to make 
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a pilgriTfage to Rome The road to Rome was soon to be 
trodden by many English feet, but at that time Englishmen 
had not begun the custom of pilgrimage thither, and Eanflaed 
sent him to her cousin, Earconbert, King of Kent, to wait 
until a trustworthy companion could he found for him At 
Earconbeit’s court he continued his ascetic life, and learnt 
the whole of the Roman psalter, that is the earlier version 
revised by St Jerome while he was still at Rome m 383, 
which was used at Canterbury After spending a year in 
Kent, \\ ihnth in 653 found a Rllow- traveller, a young noble 
of royal descent, named Biscop Baducimr, known later as 
Benedict Biscop, one of Oswiu’s thegns, who at the age of 
twenty-tivc was resolved to enter the monastic life, and was 
setting out for Rome Together they went down the Saone 
to Lyons, where the) were entertained by Annemund the 
archbishop, and his brother Dalfinus,^ the count of the city 
At Lyons they parted, Biscop going on to Rome, while 
\Vilfrith sta)ed with Annemund, who delighted in his society, 
and offered, if he would remain with him, to adopt him as his 
son and give him his niece in mariiage Willnth, however, 
would not give up the life that he had chosen foi himself, 
and after a while went on to Rome dhere he fell in with 
the pope’s archdeacon, Boniface, who was pleased with the 
handsome and devout young Englishman, instructed him in 
the Easter question, and the monastic life according to the 
rule of St Benedict, and introduced him to Pope hugenius I , 
who gave him his blessing 

^ Both hdiii and Bede confuse the count with the archbishop They 
further say tint the archbishop .\hom they call Diltinus, was shm in a 
persecution of the clcij^ set on foot by (Oueeii Bithild or Bildhild This seems 
impossible, for Bathild wes an excellent lad} She was of 1 nijlisli biith, and 
had been sold as a sieve m (j ml Bright aiul be lutilul as well es good, she 
became the wife of her loid Lrchinoald the 1 1 inkish nueorof the palace, 
end, at his deith of Clovis II , King of Neustra and Burgundy who died in 
656 She favoured monks and bishops w is i graat benefaitor to th« 
monasteries of Chelles and Fiiemoutiei, and was constant m f>ri)Lr and 
almsgiving Mindful of her former condition, she forbade trafhe in slaves 
would not allow any to convey slaves through the kingdom redeemed many 
of her own nation of both sexes, and would call Knghsh slave girls her sisters 
St Bathild died m the monastery of Chelles m 680 Ebroin became mayor 
of the palace in 658, the year of Annemund s murder See /ic/'a SS OSS, 
Mabillon, SEec 11 77b, 783 , Annales Benedict, 1 425. 443 . Recueil des Hist 
111 710 
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Wilfnth returned to Lyons to the archbishop, received 
the tonsure from him, and stayed with him about three 

„ years At the end of that time the party of 

His return ' , , - , , r^ 

Lbroin, the mayor of the palace of the young 
Clothair III , King of Neu-^tria and Burgundy, a bitter enemy 
of the clergy, put Dalfinus to death aftei a trial, and be- 
headed the archbishop at Chalon-sur-Saone on September 
29, 658 Wilfnth i\as with Anncmund at his death, and 
nearly shared his fate, but when it was found that he w is an 
Englishman, a fellow-rountiyman of Queen Bathild, he was 
set free On his rctuin to Northumbria, Akhfrith, who was 
already converted to the Roman side by Ccnwalh of Wessex, 
sent for him and eagerly accepted his teaching concerning 
the customs and discipline observed at Rome The king 
became warmly attached to him, and gave him the monastery 
at “Stanford,” possibly Stamford in linfolnshirc He was 
not long there, for Alchfrith, with the zeal of a new (onvert, 
tried to pcroUide Eata and the monks whom he had placed 
in his monastery at Riiion to imitate his example by joining 
the Roman party, and when they lefused to give up their 
own customs, expelled them from their house, probably in or 
about 661, and gave it to Wilfnth Accordingly, Eata, Cuth- 
bert, and the rest of their company returned to their old home 
at Melrose, and Wilfnth became abbot of Ripon About the 
same time Bishop Agilbert, who was visiting Deira, ordained 
Wilfnth to the priesthood at Alchfrith’s rcijucst As abbot 
of Ripon, Wilfnth gained great influence over people of all 
classes, both by his charity to the jioor and the wisdom of 
his teaching 

Following the lead of Alchfrith and the teaching of 
Wilfnth and James the deacon, many of the churchmen of 
^ Deira joined the Roman iiarty This was natural 
controversy, cnough, for Dcira was in a special sense the land 
661 664 Eadwine and Paulinus Roman traditions were 
probably strong there , it wms richer and more civilised than 
Bernicia, and consequently monks from Lindisfarne and 
Melrose would have some prejudices to contend against, and 
It was for political reasons inclined to take a contrary line to 
the northern division of the Northumbrian kingdom Even 
in Bermcia the Roman party was, as we have seen, gaining 
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strength On the death of Finan m 66 1, Colman was sent 
from Iona to succeed him as bishop at Lindisfarne Oswiu 
esteemed him highly and still upheld the Celtic usages, but Ean- 
flged was eager on the other side, so that the king’s house was 
divided against itself Feelings giew bitter, and a settlement 
of the questions between the two parties was urgently needed 
for spiritual reasons, for so great had become the importance 
attached to them, that some began to fear lest, as Bede says, 
.they “had run in vain” Nor was a settlement less desir- 
able politically, for religious discord was likely to weaken 
the union between the two Northumbrian kingdoms, and 
this consideration must have inclined Oswiu, strongly as he 
held personally to the side of the Scots, to desire peace even 
at the price of their defeat And socially he must have felt 
the position of affairs well-nigh intolerable However earnest 
a man may be about Church matters, he will get more than 
enough of ecclesiastical controversy if he and his wife take 
opposite lines And the difference of practice m Oswiu’s 
household was, it seems, likely to become specially trouble- 
some in 665, for in that year the king would be keeping his 
Celtic Easter, while his queen, following the Roman computa- 
tion, would be fasting in Holy Week Accordingly, acting 
on the advice of Agilbcrt, the two Northumbrian kings 
agreed to hold a conference or “ synod,” as Bede somewhat 
loosely terms it, at the place we now call Whitby, early in 664, 
to decide whether the customs of Rome or Iona had the 
stronger claim upon them and their peojile 

Agilbert seems to have done a good deal to forward the 
claims of Rome m Northumbria He had, it will be re- 
membered, succeeded Birinus as bishop of the West 

£-i t r ,, 1 t 1 I The West 

baxons at the request of Cenwalh, and hid his see Saxon 
at Dorchester Now as we are told that Cenwalh won 
Alchfrith, who was his personal friend, over to the Roman 
party, it is highly probable that the West Saxpn bishop had a 
hand in the king’s conversion, especially as he was with 
Alchfrith in 661, and ordained Wilfrith to the priesthood 
Before 664 he had ceased to be bishop of the West Saxons 
Cenwalh grew tired of his foreign tongue, which seems to 
show that the English and Frankish languages had drifted 
farther apart since the days when St Augustine procured 
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the services of Frankish interpreters He determined to have 
a bishop at his court whose way of talking would not be 
disagreeable to him, and vnthout consulting Agilbert, divided 
his bishopric into two dioceses, gave one of them to an 
I^nglishman named Wine, who had been consecrated in Gaul, 
and appointed his ro)al city Winchester as the place of Wine’s 
see Deeply offended at this high-handed mva^.on of his 
bishopric, Agilbert left Wessex, went to Northiimhiia to his 
friends Alchfrith and Wilfnth, stiyed there until after the 
synod of Whitby and then returned to Gaul, where he acted 
as a bishop, and after 666 became Bislio]) of Pans His 
departure from Wtssex left Winchester the sole West Saxon 
see borne years later Wu if here of Mercia extended his kina 
dom to the Thames, and Dorchester became the place of a 
Mercian see As Bishop of Pins, Agilbert on one occasion 
towards the end of his life, mted as a tool of Ebroin in i 
peculiarly disgraceful transaction, but so far as character 
went, Cenwalh, as we shall sec. gained nothing in his new 
bishop 

To the conference at Whitby, which was i nuxed gathering 
of la) men and of ecclesiastic s of all oiders, came tlu two kings 
ThcW'iitb Alchfrith and on the Roman side 

conference,^ Agilbert uid his attendant priest Aeatlio, Wilfrith, 
James the deacon, Rominus, and piolnbly d uda 
Tuda had been educated, and consecrated as i bishop, in 
Southern Ireland, w^here tii' Roman customs had been 
accepted, and had been doing u-eful work in Northumbria 
both by woid and deed during the episcopate of Colman 
On the side of the Scots were Colman and his clergy, the 
Abbess Hilda and her monks, and Bishoji ( edd, who, hivinL, 
probably studied in Irelmd, acted as interpreter It wis a 
Northumbrian gathering, foi Cedd was 'Vbhot of I astingham 
as well as Bishop of the J^ast Saxons O^wiu opc ned the 
proceedings with a few wouls on the Mine of umforinitv, and 
declared that they were met to decide whit was the true 
tradition He then called on Bishoji Colman to declare the 
grounds of his jiracticc f olman said that he had received 
his Easter from his elders who had sent him, and from the 
fathers of his Church, and that it rested on the authority of 
St John Then Oswmi ijade Agilbert declare whence his 
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practice was derived Agilbert, however, requested that his 
“ disciple ” Wilfrith might speak for him, forasmuch as they 
both thought alike, and Wilfrith could state their case in 
English, whereas if he spoke himself, his words would have to 
be interpreted, for, as we have already seen, he never mastered 
the English tongue Wilfrith then, at Oswius bidding, began 
somewhat m these words We keep Easter as w'e have seen 
it kept at Rome, where the blessed Apostles, Peter and Paul, 
taught and suffered and are buriec', and as it is kept in Africa, 
Asia, Egypt, Greece, and m every Christian Clnireh through- 
out the world, save only by these men and their assonates the 
Piets and Britons, a portion only of the people of two remote 
islands, who are foolishly fighting against the world 

To this rather rude speech Colman replied by expressing 
his surprise that any one should speak contemptuously of the 
teaching of the beloved disciple Wilfrith said that he had 
no such intention, and that St John was justified m keeping 
the paschal feast on the fourteenth day of the first month 
at even, whether a Sabbath or not, because it was necessary 
for him to avoid giving ofltncc to his Jewish converts Peter, 
however, he said, when he pi cached at Rome, while agreeing 
with John in not relebrating the least before the rising ot the 
fourteenth moon at even, would, if the next day were a Lord’s 
Day, keep it on that day “as w'e do now,” but otherwise would 
keep It on the L(»rd’s Day next tollowing, up to the twenty-first 
day But you, he went on, follow neither John nor Peter, 
neither the L iw nor the Gospel You keep the feast only on 
the Lord’s Day, though John, in accordance with the law of 
Moses, cared not whether his feast fell on the dav after the 
Sabbath, but you keep it from the fourteenth to the twentieth 
day, instead of, like Peter, from the fifteenth to the twenty-first 
Colman replied by cjiiiealing to a canon, said to have been 
made by Anatolius, Bishop of Laodicea, in 270, which was 
really spurious, and had probably been manufactured in 
Northern Biitain Accoiding to this canon, the fe.ist was to be 
kept on the Sunday from the tourteenth to the tw'entieth day of 
the moon Colman further urged that it was incredible that 
Columba and his successors, men beloved of (jod, and some 
of them endowed with miraculous powers, should have thought 
and acted contrary to the Scriptures He would, he said, 
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never cease to follow their example and teaching, for he was 
sure that they were saints 

Wilfrith admitted the authority of Anatolius, but argued that 
Anatolius followed the Egyptian reckoning and called the day 
rhed ision ^ moon before sunset, the fourteenth 

eusion whereas the Scots called the fourteenth day that 

which was followed by the full moon So that Anatolius made 
the day which was the fourteenth in the morning, the fifteenth 
in the evening, and in the same way with the twentieth and 
twenty-first days, treating the fourteenth day at evening as the 
beginning of the fifteenth day As, however, tlie Easter feast 
naturally began in the early morning, Wilfnth’s attempt to 
bring the so-called canon of Anatolius into agreement wuth 
the Roman usage does not seem specially happy Hut what, 
he said, have you to do with Anatolius ? For if you accept his 
canon you ought to adopt his cycle of nineteen years, which 
you either do not know, or else contemn As for “your 
Columba ” and his successors, he did not deny that they were 
holy, but they w'ere, he said, uneducated men , they were not 
to be blamed, for they had no one to teach them better And 
granting, he cried, that Columba was holy, and a worker of 
miracles, was his authority to be [(referred to that of the 
blessed Prince of the Apostles, to whom the Lord said “Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock will I build my Church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it, and I give unto thee 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven ” ? With these words he 
ended his argument 1 lien Oswiu said “ Is it true, Colman, 
that the Lord said this to Peter?” Colman answered, “It is 
true, O king ” “ Was such authority ever given to Columba? ” 

He answered, “ No ” Again Oswiu asked, “ Are you both 
agreed that the keys of heaven were given by the Lord to 
Peter?” Both Wilfnth and Colman answ'ered, “Yes ” “Then,” 
said he, “I will not decide against the doorkeeper, lest when 
I come before the gates of heaven, he who holds the keys 
should not open unto me ” The question of the tonsure was 
also discussed at length, and that too was decided against the 
Scots The ground on which Oswiu based his decision, 
suggests that his mind had been made up before the confer- 
ence began 

Colman, seeing that his party was defeated, left Lindisfarne 
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With such of his monks as were Scots by race, and, taking with 
him part of the bones of St Aidan, returned to Iona, and four 
years later went back to Ireland Before leaving 
Northumbria, he obtained a promise from Oswiu 5. 
that Eata, then abbot of Melrose, might be abbot of 
Lindisfarne, for he knew that he would be gentle with the 
English monks who remained there He was sufceeded in 
his bishopric by Tuda Cedd, Eata, Cuthbert, and sooner or 
later, the English disciples of the Scots generally, adopted the 
Roman usages, and the mission of the Scots ended with the 
retirement of Colman, for the decision pronounced at Whitby 
definitely rejected the guidance of Iona During the twenty- 
nine years that the mission had lasted, it had done great things 
for the English people, for the Scots offered themselves willingly 
when there was urgent need of men to carry on the work 
begun by the Romans Aidan and his followers, Scots and 
English, completed the evangelisation ol Northumbria, building 
on the foundation laid by Paulinus, and during the thirteen 
years that passed between Aldan's death and the conference 
at Whitby, missionaries of the Scots' communion converted 
the Midlands and recalled the East Saxons from their apostasy 
The Scots and their disciples worked with a single aim, refus- 
ing all wealth and honours for themselves, and when the 
victorious party came into possession of Lindisfarne, they 
found only the church and a few rude huts, for Aldan’s monks 
had neither silver nor gold nor flocks Nor did they even 
accept land for building monasteries, unless it was forced upon 
them They were loved and reverenced by the people 
When one of them was travelling about he was everywhere 
received with gladness, those who met him on his road would 
eagerly ask his blessing, and at every place which he visited, 
people came in crowds from all the neighbourhood to hear 
him, for they knew that he came for no other reason than out 
of care for their souls, that he might preach, baptize, and visit 
the sick 

While, however, the Scots were admirable missionaries, 
their work was done, for the Church in England was _ 

, - , - f Consequences 

passing out ot the mission stage and was beginning of their 
to need organisation and the means of orderly de- 
velopment These they could not have supplied The Scots’ 
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system, such as it v,as, lacked diocesan arrangement, and its 
episcopate was subject to the abbot of Iona and his monks 
The Scots were given to moving about , they were missionaries 
rather than pastors , their lives and feelings were ascetic, and 
they loved to retire, either for frequent periods or altogether, 
from active work and live as hermits Their religion 
was apt to be ecstatic, and their asceticism excessive Im- 
pulsive in temperament, they were inclined to exaggeration in 
conduct and were impatient of contradiction 'I'he victory of 
the Roman party was decisive as regirds tlie future relation 
between the English and Roman Churches The English of 
early times regarded the Roman see with dutiful affection 
The Gospel had first come to them from Rome Gregory the 
Great had planted their Church as a national Chiirc h and had 
dealt with it in a liber.il spirit, and his successors, while 
taking from time to time a lively interest in things that 
concerned its welfare, did not seek to bring it into bondage 
For good and ill it was to remain for centuries affiliated to 
Rome Some evils attended this affiliation It will be enough 
to observe here that in later times the popes weie not content 
to treat the English Church in the spirit of Gregory the Great, 
and that in seasons of national weakness it was exposed to 
papal aggression Nevertheless it retained its national char- 
acter and independent life, and was from the first, as we shall 
see, prompt in the assertion of its liberties 

On the other hand, the decision of 664 in favour of the , 
Roman party bi ought the Churcli much good It enabled it 
to receive from an archbishop sent from Rome the organisa- 
tion and power of orderly development w'hich were necessary 
to its efficiency, and it was the means of saving it from 
the degeneration which would have been the inevitible con- 
sequence of an unreasonable asceticism The triumph of the 
Scots would have entailed isolation and decay The connection 
of the English wuth Rome gave them a share in the progres- 
sive life of Western Christendom Instead of rude wooden 
churches they were to have noble buildings and a stately 
ritual, their Church was to be a repository and teacher of 
learning, art, and science, and was to take a foremost part in 
the evangelisation of other lands and the planting of other 
Churches Nor was this all The very existence of the English 
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Church as a national institution was at stake at Whitby So 
long as the schism lasted it was only m name the Church of 
the nation , it could not have become a really national Church 
if its ministry had depended on the rule of a monastery of 
Scots The Church planted by Gregory and Augustine had 
become confined within narrow limits At the beginning of 
664 Northumbria and the Midlands, the whole of the kingdom 
of Wulfhere of Mercia, were under the ecclesiastical direction 
of the mission from Iona , the South S ixons and the people of 
the Isle of Wight were still unconverted , the Church m 
Wessex remained isolated and its Bishop, Wine, held com- 
munion with British bishops Only Kent and East Anglia 
were in full communion with Canterbury and Rome , only so 
far did the authority extend of him who was the successor of 
Augustine, the Archbishop of the English The withdrawal of 
the Scots' mission was followed, four years later, by the 
obedience of the whole of Christian England to the see of 
Canterbury The Church thus became in reality as well as in 
name the Church of the English people, destined to exercise 
a far stronger influence on the lives of Englishmen than could 
have been attained by any other ecclesiastical institution, to 
become the bond of national unity, and to promote the 
formation of the English State 


Authorities —Bede s Ecdes remains our chief authoritj, while for 
St Cuthberts life we htve his Vita S CudbercU and its groundwork the 
Vita auttore anon , both in Ihpda Opera fhstorica Minora, London, 1841, 
English Historical boc For Wilfnth, in addition to Bede, we have the Vita 
Wilfndt of Eddms Stcphanus, Eddi or Hoedde, Wilfnth s disciple, which 
was used by Bede and may be read in Historians of \ork, 1 , Rolls ser , 
which also contains Lives of Wilfnth by Frithegode (loth cent ), Eadmer 
(early 12th cent), and an anonymous author hddis work has been 
criticised searchingly by Mr B W Wells in the English Historical Review 
VI {1891) 535 sqq On the paschal canon of Anatolius see English Historical 
Review, X (1895), 515,699 and Mr Plummer s u s 11 348 sqq The 
battle of the Winwoed has been placed by most writers in Deira, by some in 
Bernicia, see Mr Plummer s Bede, 11 183 In addition to the theories quoted 
by Mr Plummer, Sir James Ramsay is certain that the Winwted is the Aire, 
/foundations of England, i i88, London, 1898 while Mr C Bates would 
place the battle in Wedale, and would identify ludeu with Invercsk, Archceol 
Asliana, xix Bede says that the battle was “in regione Loidis " In an 
earlier passage {Hist Pules n 14) Loidis certainly means the Leeds dis 
trict, see Oreen, Making of England, p 254, London 1881 Is it so here, 
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or does Loichs here mean the Lothi ms ? I lorence of Worcester and Nennius 
both point to a Rernician site, sec kh>s, Celtic Du tain us As before the 
battle Oswiu was in d( spente straits in the ( xtreme north of his kingdom a 
Bernicnn site seems jirobible Other authorities — the '^axon thromcle, 
Florence of Worctster and Henry of Huntingdon I he notts m Mi 
Plummers Dedr and Dr Bright s / arly i Chunh History ^ are still to 

be mentioned with gratitude 



CHAPTER VII 

THE PLAGUE 

I HIS chapter will mainly be concerned with a brief and well 
defined period, the short interval between the end of the 
Scots’ mission and the arrival in England of Art h- 
bishop 1 heodore,an event which marks the beginning 
of a new epoch in the history of the English Cliurr h 
Soon after the conference at Whitby a terrible plague fell on 
the land, it began in the south and spread northwards, 
carrying off a vast number of people It is believed to have 
been a bclUed wave ot the pestilence which broke out in the 
Delta ot the Nile in 542, was conveyed by corn-ships to 
Byzantium, and sw'Cpt away a large portion of the inhabitants 
of the then known world It was a bubonic plague, probably 
an aggravated form of typhus complicated with buboes on the 
glands, and was apparently of the same character as the great 
pestilence of seven centuries later, sometimes called the Black 
Death, which visited England from time to time until its last 
appearance here in 1665 Bede says tint it appeared 

suddenly, though, as we have seen, it is possible that there 
was a visitation either ot the same, or of what seemed a 
kindred, disease in Northumbria in Oswald's reign The 
Britons and Irish, who siillered Ironi it as well as the English, 
called It the “ yellow pest ” fiom its effect on the colour of the 
skin It infected England more or less for at least twenty- 
four years, for it was prevalent in Northumbria during the two 
visits of Adamnan, ninth Abbot of Iona, to the Northumbrian 
king in 6B6 and 688 We shall often hear of it, as it fell 
heavily on the clergy and monastic persons, extreme asceticism 
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having, no doubt, in many cases weakened the natural power 
of resistance to disease On one day, July 14, 664, it carried 
off Earconbert, King of Kent, and Archbishop Deusdedit 
Earconbert was succeeded by his son Ecgbert, but the see of 
Canterbury lay vacant for four years Damian of Rochester 
also seems to have died of the plague, and five }ca!s elapsed 
before his see \\as filled Ccdd, who rctuined to Listingham 
after the conference, was stricken with it, and died there, after 
having appointed his brother Ceaddi (St Chad) to succeed 
him as abbot He was buiied outside the wooden church 
which he had built When the monks of his East Saxon 
monastery, either at Tilbury or at Ythanceaster, heird of his 
death, some thirty of them journeyed to Lastingham, desiring 
to live or, if it so pleased God, to die by the grave of their 
father All of them died there of the plague, save one little 
lad who was spared, so Bede thought, in answer to Cedd’s 
intercession, for the child as he grew np found out that he 
had never been baptized , he received baptism at J astmgham, 
and was thus, Bede says, saved from everlasting death by the 
prayer of his father Cedd, and grew up to be a good and 
useful priest 

At Melrose Cuthbert fell sick of the plague, and a tumour 
appeared on him ^ During the whole of one night the 
Cuthbert as brethren prayed for his recovery, and when on the 
provost of following morning he was told of the intercession 
Melrose made for him, he cried, “ Why do I 

he here ? God will surely answer their prayers Give me my 
staff and shoes ” So he essayed to w’alk, and from that day 
grew better, but all the rest of his life he suffered from some 
internal pain, the consequence, it was thought, of his sickness 
No sooner had he recovered than his master Boisil, the 
provost or prior, fell sick, and told him that he knew that he 

1 Mr Plummer [Bceda Opp Hist 11 195), with Smith the elder editor 
of Bede, and Rame, holds that this sickness of Cuthbfrt must be dated 
earlier than 664, because Bede says that ht was provost of Melrose ' aliquot 
anirs,’ Vtia Cudb c 9, and Simeon of Durham Htit Dunelm Eccl 1 3 
that he was called to Lmdisfarne in 664 This seems trusting too much to 
Simeon s order of narrative which ma\ be balanced by Florence of Wore an 
664 Cuthbert certainly had the great plague which carried off many in 
Northumbna, see Vtia u s c 8, and therefore his sickness and Boisil s 
death must be dated 664, comp Diet Chr Biogr art “Boisil” by Bp 
Stubbs, and Canon Bright s Parly Pngl Ch Hist p 239 n 
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had only seven days more to live, and that he wished to 
teach him something in that time Cuthbert asked ^\hat they 
could read together that would be finished in seven days, and 
Boisil said that he had a copy of St John's Gospel in seven 
folded sheets, and that with God’s help they would read a 
sheet a day So they two read the Gospel together day by 
day for seven days, treating it simplv as a means of strengthen- 
ing their faith and love, for they had no time to enter on 
difficult questions After the reading of the seventh day 
Boisil died More than four hundred yeais later, the “codex” ot 
the Scriptures which Boisil and Cuthbert used to read together 
was still in existence at Durham Cuthbert succeeded his 
old master as provost, and laboured much among the people 
of the country round, staying away from his monastery on 
preaching expeditions, sometimes a week and sometimes a 
whole month He travelled, sometimes afoot and sometimes 
on horseback, to different villages, and visited many lonely 
dwellings on the hills, for no country was so rough or hill 
so steep as to hinder the monk whose youth had been spent 
m tending his flock on the Lammermuirs, from carrying God’s 
message to men who were as sheep on the hills having no 
shepherd 'I here was a special need for his labours, for the 
plague caused many to fall away fiom the faith and seek safety 
in incantations and other heathenish practices All heard him 
gladly, and those who had thus sinned, confessed their sin and 
repented He did not abate the austerities of his life, and 
often spent whole nights in prayer Once when he was 
visiting Coldingham, in the present Berwickshire, where ^bbe, 
the half-sister of Oswiu, presided over a double monastery of 
men and women, one of the monks saw him go forth at night, 
and watched him stand, like Columba, till daybreak up to his 
neck in the sea, reciting the psalter When he came to land, 
two seals followed him and fondled his feet, as though to dry 
them, until he dismissed them with his blessing, for, as it 
was in later days with St Francis of Assisi, a beautiful 
sympathy seems to have existed between him and the animal 
creation 

The plague fell heavily on the East Saxons, and a large 
portion of the people relapsed into idolatry They seem at 
that time to have been divided into two tribes, and were 
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ruled by two kings, Sebbe and his nephew Sighere, under the 
superiority of Wulfhere of Mercia Sebbe, a devout man, 
stood firm in the faith, and all his people followed 
rJronwrewn bis example Sighere and his people, however, 
apostatued, and many of them, nobles and others, 
hoping to avert the pestilence by pacif>ing the old 
gods of their race, chased away their Christian teachers, began 
to restore the deserted temples, and worshipped idols 'When 
Wulfhere heard of their apostasy he sent Jaruman, his hishoj), 
to preach to them, for their own bishop Cedd \\as dead 
Jaruman was full of wisdom and holiness, and a priest who 
accompanied him on his missionary expedition told Jlede how 
wisely and devotedly he laboured in Essex, going up and 
down in the land, until he had brought Sighere and his jieople 
back to Christianity They abandoned or destio)ed the 
temples which they had begun to rebuild, joyfully received 
their former teachers, and reopened their churches Jaru- 
man ’s work was carried on by a man of high birth named 
Earconwald, or Erkenwald, afterwards Bishop of London 
Earconwald founded two monasteries as centres of Christian 
life , the one at Chertsey he ruled himself, the other at Bark- 
ing, which was a double monastery, he committed to the 
charge of his sister ^'thelburb, a woman of signal holiness 
and wisdom 

The plague appears to have lingered a long time in Essex, 
for some years later it fell heavil) on the newly founded monas- 
tery at Barking It fiist attacked the men’s monas 
It’Barkmg “mother of the congregation” saw 

each day some of the monks carried forth to be 
buried, she thought anxiously of the hour when the plague 
would begin among the sisters, who, though living m the same 
settlement as the monks, were of course entirely separated from 
them She would oficn talk with the sisters when they met in 
chapter about fixing on a place for a cemeter), where they might 
be laid when their time came Nothing was settled until one 
night, after they had sung the psalms at lauds in their church 
with the aged monk and his assistant who conducted their 
services, they went out to sing them over again, as they were 
wont to do, by the newly-made graves in the monks’ cemetery 
As they sang in the darkness, a bright light from the sky 
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shone upon them, and they were afraid so that they ceased 
to sing The light moved until it rested over the southern 
pii^t of the monastery to the west of their church, and then 
they knew the place where their bodies should await the day 
of Resurrection It was not long before the new cemetery 
w’as used There was in the monastery a little boy named 
^sica, not more than three years old, who had been dedicated 
to the monastic life, and as he was so young, the sisters kept 
him in their part of tlie house and fed and tended him He 
was struck with the plague, and as they watched by him, he 
called three times for one ot the sisters who lay sick in 
another cell, crying “Eadi^yth (Fdith), Eadgyth, Eadqyth,” 
and so with the name of her whom he loved upon his lips 
the child died The soul of Eadgyth answered to his call, 
and before night came she joined the child in paradise 
Another sister, as she la) dying of the plague at midnight, 
again and again asked the sisters who were nursing her to put 
out the candle, and when they did not heed her, thinking that 
she was delirious, she told them that she saw a light which 
made the candle seem dark Later she said, “ Burn your 
candle if you will, my light will come to me at dawn,” and as 
the day broke she entered into the light that fiileth not 

Tuda, the new bishop of the Northumbiians, died of 
the plague shortly after his appointment The dominant 
influence of Alchfrith and the Roman party is 
illustrated by the appointment of his successor 
The two kings and the wutan joined in electing 
Wilfrith as bishop of the Northumbri ins, and 
decided, in accordance with Alchfnth’s wish, that his see 
should be at York, the city of the Roman Paulinus Alch- 
frith sent him to Clothair III that he might receive consecra- 
tion in Gaul This is said to have been at his own request, 
as he would not accept consecration from bishops consecrated 
by schismatics, tor besides Wine, who was an intruder into 
Agilbert’s see, theie was probably only one bishop, Boniface 
of East Anglia, then alive m England, whose consecration was 
canonical m Wilfrith's eyes Wilfrith’s fame as the champion 
of the Roman Church was great, and either just before 
the end of 664, or more probably early in 665, he was con- 
secrated Bishop of York by twelve bishops ot Gaul, of whom 
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Agilbert was one, at Compiegne on the Oise The ceremony 
was mignificent, and the officiating prelates, according to an 
ancient Galilean custom, themselves bore him into the church 
on a golden seat The splendour and culture of the Church 
in Gaul exactly suited Wilfrith’s tastes, and he was in no haste 
to return to England 

Meanwhile, affairs in Northumbria took an unexpected 
turn It seems probable that an undated notice by Bede 
Deprived in ^ Strife bctwecn O-^wiu and his son is to be 
favour of referred to this time, and that once again the rivalry 
Ceaddi Peira, Alchfrith’s provinre, and Bernicia 

affected ecclesiastical history Alchfrith lost his kingdom, 
and was perhaps banished by his father He vMshed to make 
a pilgrimage to Rome in company with Benedict Ihscop, 
who was going thither for the second time, but Oswiu would 
not allow him to go, and he does not appeir again in 
history His cross at Bewcastle, in the present Cumberland, 
set up in 670 or 671, asks prayers for his soul, for his widow, 
his sister, and Wulfhere of Mercia Deira came under the 

immediate rule of Oswiu, and he appointed Ceadda (St C had), 
the abbot of Ivastingham, to be bishop of the Northumbrians 
in the place of his son’s friend, the absent ^\ilfrith 'I his 
appointment imi)lies a certain reaction against the predomi 
nance of the Roman party, though it was probably fonnected 
more closely with political than with ecclesiastical causes, for 
Oswiu kept the Northumbrian see it York, and sent Ceadda, 
who had adopted the Roman usages, to Canterbury for 
consecration, which proves that he had no thought of re- 
opening the questions settled at Whitby When Ceadda 
came to Kent, he found the metropolitan see still vacant, 
and therefore went for consecration to Wine, the West 
Saxon bishop, who had his see at Winchester Wine was 
anxious to obey the rule that not less than three bishops 
should act together as consecrators, and accordingly obtained 
the help of two British bishops, probably from the yet un- 
conquered western land, who must have held to the Celtic 
usages Ceadda, then, was consecrated as bishop of the 
Northumbrians by the canonical number of bishops, but one 
of them was an intruder, and the two others were held to be 
schismatical This instance of co-operation on the part of 
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Rritish bishops with a bishop of the English Church is note- 
worthy , It seems significant of the change which Christianity 
had brought about in the character of the strife between the 
two races in the west War was no longer the normal state of 
things, and it had become possible for Britons who lived 
beyond the pale of conquest to be on friendly terms with 
their English neighbours Ecclesiastically, Wine’s action 
illustrates the continued isolation of the Church in Wessex , 
it would have been impossible in the case of a bishop in 
close relations with Canterbury Birinus, Agilbert, and Wine 
had all, it will be remembered, received their orders abroad, 
and their bishopric seems as yet to have been conducted 
as a purely West Saxon institution Ceadda returned to 
Northumbria, occupied Wilfnth’s see, and devoted himself to 
teaching the people, constantly journeying from one place to 
another, always going afoot in apostolic fashion, preaching the 
Gospel everywhere, and proving himself both in his life and 
labours a w'orthy disciple of his master Aidan 

Soon after Ceadda’s consecration, probably in the spring 
of 666,^ Wilfrith, not knowing that his bishopric had been 
taken from him, left Gaul with his priests and a 
hundred and twenty attendants His ship 
driven by a south-easterly gale on to the South 
Saxon coast and there stranded The heathen people, who 
seem to have practised wrecking, as many nominally Christian 
people have done after them, collected m great numbers, 
intending to make captives of the passengers and crew, slay 
any that offered resistance, and divide the spoil Wilfrith 
offered them ransom, but they refused it, for they had no 
mind to be put off with only a part of the treasures which they 
believed to be within their reach, and replied that they 

^ As the forty fifth year of Wilfnth s episcopate was in 709, Htst Eules v 
c 19 his consecration may be placed m 66^ ( eadda \^as at York three years 

before he was ejected in 669 tb w l 2 \ c 19, which places his consecration 
in 666, probably early in the year The only difficulty as regards the 
sequence of events seems to arise from the idea that Bede, ib 111 c 28, sa^s 
that when Ctadda went to Kent he did not know of the death of Abp 
Deusdedit , and that theiefore Ceadda s consecration must have taken phee 
soon after July 14, 664 See Bishop btubbs in Councils and Eccles Docs m 
109 Bede s words do not necessarily imply this ignorance, ‘ he found that 
Deusdedit had died, and that no other archbishop had been made in hia 
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claimed all that the sea cast up High on a neighbouring 
mound, the burial-place of some ^^arrlor, stood their chief 
priest chanting spells which were to bind the strangers’ arms 
His incantations were cut short, for one of AVilfrilh’s party 
slung a stone at him which laid him dead upon the sandy 
ground Wilfrith’s men stood close together , the heathen 
came on, and a sharp fight ensued, tiie bishop and his priests 
meanwhile prajing for the success of their men Thnce the 
heathen rushed to the attack, and thrice they were beaten 
back They gathered for a fourth onset, and their king, 
.Tlthelwalh, w'ho had probably not yet been converted through 
the instrumentality of Wulfhere, is said to have come to 
their aid, when the rising tide reached the stranded ship and 
floated her Wilfrith and his party got aboard and iiushed off, 
escaping with the loss of only five men, and the wind having 
changed, the> sailed round the promontor\ we call Dungeness, 
and landed at Sandwich 

Wilfnth, finding himself dispossessed, retired quietly to 
his monastery at Ripon At Wulfhere’s reipiest he discharged 
episcopal functions in Mercia after the death of Jarunnn in 
667 the king gave him several grants of land, on which he 
founded monasteries, among them one at Lichfield, w'here 
Wulfhere would have had him stay as bishop of the Mercians, 
but his heart was, doubtless, with his owm church at York and 
his own people, so he refused, and bided his time Nor 
were his energies confined to Mercia At Legbert’s request 
he acted as a bishop in Kent and ordained many priests and 
deacons there, for the see of Rochester was vacant by the 
death of Bisho]) J^amian During his visits to Canterbury 
he gathered round him several followers, Eddi, or Adde, 
also called Stephen (Kddius Stephanus), his future biographer, 
yEona, and IMtta whom he ordained priest, all three of them 
well skilled in the Roman method of chanting used at 
Canterbury These and others, together with a number of 
masons and workers in all kinds of arts and crafts, travelled 
fn his tram, and were employed by him Kddi became the 
first after James the deacon to teach the Roman or Gregorian 
chant in the North, where it was quickly adojited , while in 
Mercia the remains of the usages of the Scots rapidly gave 
way before the activity of Wilfnth and his followers 
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Meanwhile, in 667, Oswiu of Northumbria and Ecgbert 
of Kent took counsel together concerning “the state of the 
English Church,” for as Oswiu was the most 
powerful of the English kings, and Canterbury lay 
in Ecgbert’s kingdom, they felt that it was incum- 
bent on them to take some step to put an end to the 
vacancy of the metropolitan see Accordingly, they chose 
as a successor to Archbishop Deusdedit a priest named 
Wighard, one of the clergy of the church of Canterbury, 
\vho was well versed in ecclesiastical learning, the “holy 
Church of the English people ” in some way joining in the elec- 
tion The kings sent Wighard to Rome with gifts of gold and 
silver vessels, and a letter to the pope asking him to consecrate 
him as “archbishop of the Church of the English” This 
joint action of the two kings is a sign of their recognition of 
the unity of the Church, and is a remarkable instance of the 
effect which this ecclesiastical unity had in bringing about an 
approach towards national unity 

Soon after Wighard had delivered the letter to Pope 
Vitalian, he and nearly all his company were carried off by a 
pestilence On this Vitalian wrote to Oswiu, and after many 
expressions of delight at his faith, and a few words on the 
importance of observing the Catholic Easter, told him that 
he was anxiously seeking a fit man to send to him as arch- 
bishop, according, to quote his words, “ to the tenour of your 
letter,” but found it a hard matter on account of the length 
of the journey It will be noted that, so far as we know, the 
pope had not been asked to choose an archbishop, but simply 
to consecrate Wighard to the metropolitan see It has, there- 
fore, been held that he read the kings’ letter his own way, and 
by treating it as a general request to provide an archbishop, 
sought to increase his power over the English Church On 
the other hand, it has been supposed that the kings’ letter 
probably left him some disci etion in the matter While we 
do not know what the kings wrote, it is scarcely credible that 
in sending Wighard to Rome for consecration they would 
suggest that the pope might see fit to reject him and select 
some one m his place Yet we are not consequently bound 
to consider Vitalian’s action as an m'^idious attempt to 
increase the power of the Roman see, the unforeseen had 
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happened, and his clear duty was to do the best he could for 
the welfare of the Church This he did, and in doing so was 
justified m believing that he was acting in accordance with 
the spirit of the letter he had received, for what the two kings 
had at heart was the speedy consecration of some suitable 
man to the metiopolitan see, not the promotion of a particular 
priest Vitalian’s letter shows that he was aware of the condi- 
tion of tlie English Church, for he refers to the work which 
the fiituie archbishop would have to do in eradicating the 
remains of customs held to be schismatic al, or, as he says, 
rooting out the tares of the evil one Along with his letter 
he sent relics to Oswiu, and a special relic to Eanfiasd with 
words of jiraise for her 7eal in good works His praise was 
deserved since it was doubtless largel) owing to her influence 
that Oswiu had been brought over to the Roman side 

Fully recognising the import ince of the choice which he 
was unexpec<-cdly called upon to make, Vitalian anxiously 
Theodore ^bout Seeking for the best man to send to 
cons Abp , England as archbishop He first fixed on Hadrian, 
an Afric in bv race, the abbot of a monastery near 
Monte Cassino, who was deeply learned both in the Greek and 
Latin languages, and well skilled in ecclesiastical and monastic 
discipline Hadrian, however, refused the pope’s ofler on 
the plea that he was unworthy of the episcopate His M?//? 
eptscopart was not a mere form, he promised to find the pope 
a more suitable and more learned man He suggested a 
monk mmed Andrew, the priest of a monastery of women 
near Rome, who was held by all his acquaintance to be 
worthy of the episcopate, but bodily infirmity rendered him 
unfit for consecration At last Hadriin proposed Theodore 
to the pope Theodore, a native of darsus in Cilicia, was 
already sixty-five years of age, he had studied at Athens, he 
had a scholarly knowledge of Greek and Latin, of sacred and 
secular literature, and specially of philosophy, and was highly 
respected as a man of weight and integrity He was a monk, 
probably of the rule of St Basil, and had not as yet taken even 
subdeacon’s orders It may be that he came to Rome in the 
tram of the Emperor Constans II, who visited Athens in 662 
and proceeded to Italy the next year The pope promised 
to consecrate him if Hadrian, who had twice been in Gaul, 
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and would therefore be useful as a guide, and was further 
able to provide him with attendants, would go with him to 
England, and would stay with him to assist him m matters 
, of doctrine It is evident from this that Vitalian feaied lest 
Theodore might be infected with the monothelite heresy, 
which was then agitating no small part of Christendom 
The monothelites held that Christ had but one will, a divine 
will, a tenet which was destructive of the Catholic doctrine that 
our Lord offered Himself as a willing sacrifice for the sin of the 
•world This view was the fruit of Eastern philosophy, and was 
closely connected with the heresy of the monophysites who held 
that Christ had but one nature It had been promulgated by 
the Emperor Heraclius for political reasons about 629, in the 
hope of making it a basis of reconciliation between the 
Catholic and heretical parties in the empire, and Honorius 1 
had agreed that there was only one will in Christ Martin I , 
however, boldly remonstrated with Constins II , w^ho adopted 
the heresy of his grandfather Heraclius, and sought to foice it 
upon his Catholic subjects Ihe pope’s heroic defence of 
orthodoxy was cruelly punished by the emperor, he was 
dethroned, carried off to Constantinople, imprisoned, and 
finally banished to the Crimea, where he died, destitute but 
unyielding, on September 16, 655 Vitalian, though his 
reception of Constans at Rome shows that he was of a 
less resolute spirit than Martin, was orthodox, and was 
evidently anxious that the English Church should be pre- 
served from the heresy of the Greeks His anxiety, creditable 
as It was to him, w\as groundless Theodore, while attached 
to the severe discipline of the Greeks, was free from any 
heretical taint, his doctrine and his life alike were pure 
He was ordained subdeacon in November 667, and then 
as he wore the Eastern tonsure, having his whole head shaved, 
he had to wait for four months before higher orders were 
conferred upon him, in order that his hair might grow 
sufficiently to admit of his receiving the Roman tonsure At 
last, on Sunday, March 26, 668, he was consecrated by 
Vitalian at Rome 

He set out on his journey on May 27 in company with 
Hadrian Benedict Biscop, who h id lately become a monk at 
Lerins, had again visited Rome, he was persuaded by Vitalian 
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to cut short his visit for Theodore’s sake, and willingly under 
took to be his guide and interpreter in Gaul After sailing 
to Maiseilles, Iheodore and his company went by 

to'San? Arles, where he presented a commenda 

tory letter from the pope to John the archbishop 
John detained him at Arles until he could hear \\hat Ebroin, 
the pov\erful mayor of the palace of the King of Ncustria and 
Burgundy, wished concerning him When at length Ebroin’s 
permission came for him to continue his journey, he went on 
to Pans There he was hospitably icceived liy Agilbert, then 
bishop of the city, and as winter was near at hand stayed with 
him, no doubt learning much from him about the English 
Church and people, while Hadrian visited his Inends the 
Bishops of Meaux and Sens When the winter had passed, 
Ecgbert, hearing from certain envoys that the archbishop was 
in Gaul, for whom he and Oswiu had asked (for so Bede 
speaks of Theodore, having no idea of any undue assumption 
on the part of the jiope), at once sent his high reeve Rasdfrith 
to bring him to Canterbury Ebroin gave Theodore leave to 
depart, but would not allow Hadrian to go with him, lor he 
susjiected him of being a political envoy sent by Constans to 
the English kings with designs hostile to the monarchy he 
supported Theodore went with Rxdfiith to Quentavic, or 
Etaples, then the usual place of embarkation from Gaul for 
England, and was there delayed for some time by illness 
As soon as he began to recover he crossed to England, and 
was received at Canterbury on May 27, 669 Hadrian joined 
him soon afterwards 

Before T heodore’s arrival the English Church can scarcely 
be said to have existed except in name and idea, 1 he pro- 
spect that It would speedily answer to the expecta- 

The work * ^ r n . 

that awaited tion formed at the consecration of Augustine was 
clouded over by the defeat and death of Eadwine 
The schism which followed left Canterbury with the obedience 
of a comparatively small part of the English people , nearly 
ril the rest looked to Iona as the place of such authority as 
was acknowledged, while the West Saxon see was apparently 
isolated Though the authority of Iona had been broken 
at Whitby, the seat of Augustine had not been occupied 
during the five years which had passed since the death of 
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Deusdcdit, so that there was no one to unite the Church by 
the bond of a univeisal obedience The first thing that the 
new archbishop had to do for the Church was to give it unity 
Succeeding in that, he would be able to eradicate the re- 
mains of Celtic customs, and so put an end to the diversity of 
practice and consequent discord which were impairing the 
spiritual life and efficiency of the Church Next to unity the 
Church needed organisation Its lack of organisation was partly 
due to the peculiar character of the Scots’ Church 
There was no diocesan system, and the bishop was 
not tied to his bishopric, he might, like Cedd, 
preside over a monastery in a distant part and in another 
bishoprif, and spend much of his time there Again, the 
English bishoprics w'cre generally of enormous extent, for they 
followed the lines ot kingdoms and varied with their fortunes 
As each king beiame (.hristian, the bishop wlio converted him 
and his pcofile became the bishop of his whole kingdom, even 
though it stretched from the Humber to the Fiith of Forth If 
the Church was to have any organisation or orderly life, it was 
incumbent on the new archbishop to found a diocesan system, 
to subdivide the vast bishoprics into dioceses of more moderate 
size, to place each under the exclusive care of its own bishop, 
and to cause each bishop to devote himself to the care of his 
own diocese Excluding Boniface of East Anglia, who died 
in the year of Theodore’s arrival, the latter found only three 
English bishops, the dispossessed Wilfrith, Ceadda who occupied 
Wilfiith’s see, and Wine He had therefore a fairly open field 
for his operations, though his plans for the subdivision of 
dioceses met with serious opposition 

Along with an increase in the episcopate, the Church needed 
a means of self-government and legislation 1 he lack of such 
machinery tended to throw all ecclesiastical power into the 
hands of the kings, and the results which would have ensued 
may be gathered from actual events Cenwalh, after getting 
rid of Agilbert, dismissed Wine, who, aboOt 666, bought the 
see of London from Wulfhere The institution of canonic'il 
synods in which the Church might legislate and act for itself 
was one of the reforms which demanded Theodore’s early 
attention And with this need for self-government there was 
also a need for a disciplinary system which might control the 
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passions and regulate the lives of both clergy and laity 
For though the Scots and their followers exercised a fairly 
despotic authority over their disciples, their discipline was 
too austere and their actions loo impulsive to render 
them fit directors of men of Knglish rue, who needed a 
spiritual rule of a more moderate and practical kind, 
administered by men of greater experience in the affairs of 
life 

Lastly, the Church needed to be saved from the dangers 
and puerilities of a morbid asceticism A large number of 
inguuhri’e ministers were monks, and the monasticism of 
nguuiriue followcrs had, as has already 

been said, a strong tendency to exaggeration '1 he Lnglish, 
clergy, monks, and laity, needed to be taught the relative 
importance in the Christian life of active work ind con- 
templative devotion English monasticism had to be saved 
from the follies of over- strained asceticism Its salvation 
was to be effected by the diversion of monastic /cal into 
new and more wholesome channels I his was another task 
for Theodore, who was to fulfil it by making the English 
monasteries places of secular as well as religious learning, and 
leading his disciples and followers of both sexes to engage in 
education Other interests and occupations, and cspciially 
foreign missions, speedily exercised a similar inffiicnce on the 
lives of men and women under monastic vow's, and for a while 
monastic life in England under its best conditions was a 
model of noble and unselfish energy These other mlluences 
were less directly due to Theodore, and will be considered 
later For the present, it will be enough to note that the 
educational work carried on by 'I heodore, H idrian, and those 
who learnt from them, was of the highest moral and religious 
benefit to the Church Such, then, was the work which awaited 
the new archbishop , he was called upon to unite the 
Church of the English, to organise it by giving it an efficient 
and orderly episcopate and the means of self-government, to 
institute a rational disciplinary system, and to turn the 
religious of both sexes from an overweening enthusiasm for 
extravagant asceticism to a /cal for learning and teaching 
It was a gigantic task to lie before a man of sixty-six, as 
Theodore was when he was consecrated God lengthened his 
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days and gave him strength and wisdom for the work where 
unto He had railed him 
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K Nutory of L pidtuvcs in hutain 2 vols Cninbiidi^e iSgr vol i 

Rifirenci should be mile to Bp Stubbs s iit Ihtodore of Tarsus in 
Did Ch IV 1 nr the vseetic spirit of piinntive English moinsticisin 

and the wlirh i tfert of lluodorcs introduction ol liarnirnj see Bp Stubbs in 
Memotta/s 0/ (fit Rti n of Ricluud / vol 11 , Lpf ( ( nluar Introd w 
XVI , Rolls ser Other luthonttes as in Chap VI 
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Soon after his arri\al in Knghnd, J hcodorc set out on n tour 
of visitation tliiough all parts where the I.nehsh wuc settled, 
with the ixeeptum, probably, of tin land of the 
Thetuiores hcitheu South Sivons, taking Hadrian with him, 
visii-ition leaving benedict Jhscop as alibot in charge of 
the Abbey of St Peter and St Paul, or St Augustine’s, at 
Canteibury, ajgiarently until Iladrnn’s return He cver\ 
where taught the right rule of living and the (anonual Raster 
He everywhere required, and received, an acknowledgment of 
his authority, his success in this respect no doubt being due 
m part to the weight with which he was invested as coming 
directly from Rome, though his own ability and (hirarter must 
have largely contributed to it He was, Jkde siys, “the first 
archbishop to whom the whole English Chureh made sub- 
mission ” Nor w'as its submission to him merely nominal, for 
he corrected all that he found amiss, and filled up vacant 
bishoprics He consecrated Rise to suet eed Honiface as Bishop 
of the Isast Anglians at Dunwich, and Wilfnth's priest, the 
choir-master Putta, as Bishop of Rochester d he West Saxon 
bishopric had remained vacant since the expulsion of Wine, 
and Cenwalh, who, after getting rid of two bishops, was in 
want of a third, had sent to invite Agilbert to return, but 
Agilbert would not leave the see of Pans, and sent him m his 
stead his nephew, a priest named Leutherius or I.othere, who 
was joyfully received by the king and his wutan, and was con- 
secrated by Theodore at Winchester in 670 While visiting 
the north in 669, Theodore told Ceadda (Chad) that his 
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consecration was irregular Ceadda humbly replied, “ If you 
know that I received the episcopate irregularly, 1 am willing 
to resign it, for I never thought myself worthy of it, and 
accepted it only for obedience sake ” Moved by the 
humility of his reply, Theodore said that it would be better 
that his consecration should be earned out afresh For the 
moment Ceadda retired to his monastery at Lastmgham, and 
Wilfrith again took possession of the sec of York as Bishop of 
the Northumbrians 

In a short time Theodore, ^vho loved Ceadda for his 
holiness and humility, was able to provide him with a 
bishopric, for Wulfhere of Mercia sent to him asking 
him for a bishop for his ptoiilc in place of Jaruman 
Accordingly, havini^ obtained permission from Oswiu, 
whose subject Ceadda was as abbot of Lastmgham, 

Theodore completed Ceadda s consecration, and made him 
Bishop of the Meu lans and of the people of Lindsey, then under 
Mercian rule What Theodore actually did on this occasion 
is a disputed point hddi, VVilfntlds biographer and a con- 
temporary, says that he conferred all the orders on Ceadda, as 
though his ordination had been invalid from the beginning, 
and finally consecrated him On the other hand it is argued 
that this IS impossible, for, setting aside the co-ojieration of the 
British bishops, Ceadda’s consecration was valid, as Wine, 
though an intruder into Agilbert’s see, had been consecrated 
by Catholic bishops, and (onsccrat'on by a single bishop, 
though uiicanonical, was not invalid It has been supposed, 
therefore, that all that Theodore did was to supply some 
defect in ritual consequent on the laxit) of Wine in acting with 
schismatical bishops 1 his seems a rather summary treatment 
of Eddi’s assertion, and is scarcely consonant with Bede’s 
words, who says that Theodore completed CeaJda’s consecra 
tion afresh {denuo caihohea ratiom lonsiimmavit) Eddi’s 
assertion is probably lorrcft, foi llmodore’s ‘Penitential” 
lays down that all ord lined by bishops of the Scots or 
Britons who held to the Celtu iisigt.^ hid no orders in the 
Catholic Church, until their otders had been confiimed by 
the imposition of the hands ot a Catholic bishop Not only 
then was there some ritual defect in Ceadda’s consecration, 
but his earlier orders were invalid in Theodore’s eyes He 
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would not theiefore complete his consecration until he had 
confirmed his orders by fresh rites Had he done other 
wise, he would have seemed either to affirm his orders, 
or to consecrate him as bishop without his having passed 
through them, which would have been uncanonical, and was 
only recognised as lawful when the will of God was believed 
to be unmistakably shown, as when St Ambrtise was conse- 
crated bishop, though still a layman and recently hapti/ed 
Theodore then, ha\ing made good the ordination of Ceadda, 
proceeded to remedv some ritual defect, real or supposed, in 
his consecration With kindly consideration he bade him 
give up his practice of always going afoot, and told him to 
ride on horseback when he went on long journeys Ccadda 
hesitated for he was unwilling to spare himself any labour, 
the archbishop would not be denied, and with his own hands 
set him on a horse Ceadda’s humility and imstllishnc^s 
enabled Theodore to carry out the lirst and most urgent 
instalment of his work without opposition In two years 
after his landing, he restored th- cpi‘:co[)ate and united the 
whole Church in obedience to himselt In so doing, he 
paid no regard to (jregory’s jilan for two aichbishopncs, 
which must therefore be held to have been set aside at 
Rome At last the idea cxpiessed in the title “Archbishop 
of the English people ’’ was carried out in fact , the English 
Church was one, the Church of all English Christians, united 
by the bond of obedience to its an hbishop 

Ceadda fixed his see at I lefdield, which had before been 
designed by Wulfhere as the seat of his bishop, and lived 
there for two years and a half Wulfhere gave him 
dillauu ^ monastery in Lindsey at a jilace which 

may probably be identified with barrow, near 
Goxhill, that he and his successors might have a residence in 
that division of his vast bishopric Hl spent his time for the 
most part in travelling about jireiching the (lospel, as he had 
done 111 Northumbria Yet he hid of couise some seasons of 
rest Near his chun h it I uliheld, whu b w is dedicated to 
St Maiy, jnd stood to the e ist of the present cathedril 
church, he built himsell a hut, and llicie he dwelt when he 
was not engaged in jireaching in other parts, and passed his 
days in reading and jirayer witli seven or eight of his monks 
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Ever recognising the presence of God and mindful of the 
uncertainty of life, he was full of godly awe, which was apparent 
in all his words and actions Everything that seemed to 
him to be a reminder of God’s nearness to him, brought him 
thoughts of the day when the Lord should appear as the Judge 
of quick and dead, and impelled him to self-examination and 
contrite prayer Trumbert, a monk of Lastingham and later one 
of Bede’s teachers, used to tell how when Ceadda was abbot 
there, he would close the book from which he was reading, if 
he heard the wind howl across the moors, and vould fall on 
his knees in pra}er, and how if a storm arose and it thundered, 
he would go into the church and pray and recite psalms until 
the storm had passed away, for he would say, “ The Lord hath 
thundered from heaven, the Most High hath given His 
voice ” "1 his const lousness of standing always in the awful 

presence of God was the secret of his deep humility 

Early in 672 the plague carried off a large number of 
his monks, and so it happened on a time that he was 
staying in his house with only one monk named ,, , 

, ,, , His death 

Owinc I his Owinc, whose tomb is still to be seen 
in Ely cathedral, had been the steward of thelthryth, or St 
EtheUlreda, a daughter of the good king Anna, and the wife 
of Ecgfrith, the son ard successor of Oswiu He had left 
all that he had, and appeared at Ceadda’s monastery at 
Lastingham carr>ing an axe and a hatchet, for as he had 
not enough learning to study the Scriptures, he determined 
to serve (iod by working with his hands He had foliow'ed 
Ceadda to I ichfield, and was with him when the call came 
to the bishop which had come to so many of his monks 
One day, when he was working in the fields near the 
bishop’s dwelling, Owine deemed that he heard sweet voices 
singing, and the sound w^as as though it was coming down 
from heaven to earth, and at last it filled the oratory 
where he knew that Ceadda was As he looked towards 
the building, Ceadda opened the window and clapjied his 
h nds, as he wa, wont to do w'hen he would cdl some one 
to him Owine obeyed the call, and Ceadda bade him go to 
the (hurch and fetch “the seven brethren,” evidently the 
elders of the monastery, and come back with them When 
they had come, he exhorted them to live in love and peace 
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together, and diligently to observe the monnstic rule and all 
that they had learnt from him For, said he, “ the gentle guest 
who has of late visited our brethren, has deigned to come to 
me to day and call me from this world,” and he bade them 
tell the brethren to pray for him and to watch with prayer and 
good works for the day of their own departure Seven days 
later, on Maich 2, he died, after having rereivtd the Holy 
P^ucharist While other fithers of the hnglish Chiireh have 
equalled St Chad in diligence and dcxotion, his pi tee is high 
among those holy and humble men of iKart, who, having 
lived as in the const mt jiresenee of God, stand before their 
Lord’s face and praise Him and magnify Him for ever 

When Ihcodore had ended his visitition in 671, he gave 
Hadrian the abbacy ol St Peter and St Paul in oludicnce to 
the command of Vitahan, that he should jirovidv him 
'^Can'tSbufy^^ ^ place wlurc he might settle with his followers 
Benedict Biscoj) accoidmgly resigned the govern- 
ment of the house, and for a third time visited Rome ith 
Hadrian’s help, Thec^dore set himself to make Cuiterhur) a 
place of education, so that from it learning might be sjirc. id 
throughout his whole province A crowd of schol irs lesorted 
to Canterliury, and received instruction from the an hhishop 
and abbot in the Scriptures, in Litin and (jreek, verse making, 
music, astronomy, and arithmetic as applied to the computa- 
tion of the ecclesiastical seasons "I’lieodore also lectured on 
medicine, for one of his scholars, John of Beverley, when 
Bishop of York, quoted a maxim of his that it was dangerous 
to bleed a patient wdicn moon and tide* were waxing, and the 
archbishop himself recorded his belief that hare’s flesh was 
good for dysentery, for he wished to combat a pojiular sujier- 
stition against eating it Many who, besides John of Beverley, 
became famous in the Church, were educated under 1 hcodore 
and Hadrian, and Bede says that in his own day some of 
these scholars could speak 1 rtin and Gieek like their mother- 
tongue, and that in 'i'heodore’s time learning w'as so widely 
spread, that whoever would could find ‘>ome one able to 
instruct him m the Scriptures The Sc hool at t. interbury be 
came in after-days a model for a sthool at York, freun winch 
religion and learning were earned to continental nations 
The Church having been united in obedience to its primate, 
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Theodore made a momentous advance in its organisation by 
holding a national synod at Hertford on September 24, 673 
His action appears to have been independent of 
any regal authority Of his six suffragans, four — 

Ihse, Putta, Lotherc, and Wmfrith, who succeeded 
Ceaddi at Lichfield — were present in person, Wilfrith sent 
representatives, and Wine was absent Along with them sat 
many men learned in canonical matters, but these were not a 
constituent part of the assembly, uhich was a council of bishops, 
a synod, according to the anciently restricted signification of the 
word Its acts arc preserved by Bede It was opened by the 
archbishop, who, after speaking of his desire for united action, 
founded on the dei isions of the fathers, and saying much as 
to the need of charity, asked each bishop in turn if he would 
consent to the ani lent and canonical decrees of the fathers of 
the Church All having agreed, he produced a collection of 
canons compiled by I)ion)sius Lxiguus early in the sixth century, 
in which he said tliat he had marked sundr} passages as speci 
ally applicable to their needs, and on these i)assages he founded 
ten canons, briefly, to the following effect — 

(1)1 hat all should keep Easter on the Sunday after the 14th 
moon , (11 ) That no bisho[) should trespass on the diocese of 
another , (111 ) That no bishop should trouble any monastery 
or takeaway its possessions, (iv ) That no monk should wander 
from his own monastery to another unless by permission of 
his abbot, (v) That no clergymm shcmld leave his diocese 
without letters commendatory from his diocesan, and should 
return if summoned by his bishop, on pain of excommunica- 
tion , (vi ) That stranger bishops and clergy should not officiate 
in a diocese without leive of the diocesan , (vii ) That a synod 
should meet twice a year — after discussion it was decided to 
meet once a year on August i, at a place called Clovesho, which 
has not been identified satisfactorily, but was probably in the 
Mercian dominions, and near London (viii ) That precedence 
among bishops should be regulated by the dates of consecration, 

(ix ) That the number of the episcopate should be increased 
This was debated but deferred (x ) lhat only lawful marriage 
should be allowed , that no one should commit incest , that 
no one should leave his wife except, as the Gospel teaches, for 
the cause of fornication, and that no Christian who had put 
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away his wife should marry another VV’^hen these canons had 
been accepted, Theodore caused his notary to write them out, 
and he and all the bishops signed them By the second, fifth, 
and sixth of these canons, Theodore established an orderly 
diocesan system in place of the mdividinl and irresponsible 
efforts of the Scots His attempt to advance farther in the 
same direction by obtaining: a vote for the subdivision of 
dioceses, met with opposition and was checked He caused 
the Church to sj^eak decisively against the prevnhng laxity 
as regards marriage, and to demand nothing short of the moral 
rules laid down by its Divine Lord 

The unsettled rehtions of the different kingdoms must 
have rendered it impossible that national synods should 
^ , , meet regularly, as ordained by the seventh canon 
ciiiirLb Yet there are more notices of such meetings than 
might be expected, considering the frecpieiu wars 
in the island , they wxie not, however, held it any fixed 
date, or so frequently as Iheodore intended (dovesho 
became i place of meeting, but coiinc ils wc re held it other 
places also, according to convenience, and generally on the 
borders of kingdoms As the only other synod held, so far 
as IS known, by Theodore, aid not meet it Clovcsho, it is 
evident that he laid no great stress on the ((uestion of jilace 
After the creation of the northern archiepiscopate, each 
archbishop held coum ils of his own piovince Other councils, 
more or less ecclesiastmal in chiruter of smglf kingdoms, 
will be met with hereafter, they were little if at all different 
from witenagemots engaged in ecclesiastical business Ihe 
clerical element was dways strong in i witenagemot, and 
would naturally be sfiecially strong when business connected 
with the Church and clergy w'as to be transacted It is 
therefore often inqiossible to distinguish between an ccclesi 
astical and a secular council As a general rule, all Church 
councils were held m the jiiescnre of kings, their chief officers 
and nobles, ind tl oiigh tlieie is no meins of asctrtainiiig how 
far they took par? in Icgislaticm mo' othti < f clesi isticai 
action, their assent was cirliinl\ icgardcd as impiatant 
Apart from its enactments, the synod of Hertford has a 
peculiar significance , it was the first occasion on which the 
English Church deliberated and acted as a single body The 
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Church owed to Theodore its voice, and its constitutional 
machinery for discussion and legislation concerning matters that 
pertained to its jurisdiction Nor must Theodore’s work in 
this respect be regarded only as of ecclesiastical moment 
His s>nod was the first English national assembly, and as 
such was the forerunner of the witcnagemots and parliaments 
of a united and indivisible nation, which had yet to be formed 
out of the dis( oidant elements of the heptarehic kingdoms 
In spite of the adjournment of his proposal for the 
subdivision of dioceses, Theodore soon took a step in that 
direction The basis on which he worked was, 
as will be seen, tribal and territorial Instead of 
bishoprics extending over whole kingdoms, he 
created diocests, conterminous with the settlements 
of tribes or peoples which prei eded the establishment of the 
kingdoms d'hobC settlements had each some kind of separate 
administrative machinery, and each remained a definite part of 
a kingdom His bishops were to be bishops of tribes or 
peojiles, each with a diocese embracing the territory occupied 
by the [)eo[)Ie over whom he was set as spiritual ruler 
East Anglia afforded the first opening for carrying out 
his plan Bishop Thse was incapacitated by sickness, and 
retired from his bishojiric about 673, and Theodore, while 
consecrating a successor to him at Dunwich, formed the 
northern division of the kingdom, the territory of the North 
folk, our Norfolk, into a separate dioiese, with its see at 
Eimham, and (onsecrated a bibhop for that people, leaving 
the bishop it Dunwich to preside over a diocese comprising 
the territory of the South folk 

About two years later, dheodore was able to give the East 
Saxons a bishop after his own heart The simoniacal Wine 
died perhaps in 6 7 5 He is said to have repented 
bitterly of his sin, and to have retired from his r^ondoiynd 
bishopric three years before his deitli, but th 
story IS too kite to be of my aiithoiity, md he certainly 
held his ItidiopiK until his lii itk In he plue Theodore 
( onsecrated Eirionwild tlie toundei of ( hciisiy lud Barking, 
to the see of 1 ondon Taie(jiiwald, who had already done 
much good among the East Saxons, may be regarded as 
a sort of founder of the church of his see Mellitus left it 
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soon after the death of i®thelbert, and the people refused 
to receive him back , Cedd, who was consecrated to the 
bishopric of the East Saxons some thirty-seven years later, 
VI as not made Bishop of London, and did not reside 
there, and Wine, vs ho bought the see, is not likely to have 
done any good to his church Earconwald was a man of 
remarkable holiness and force of character , he enriched his 
church, and brought his diorcse into an organised condition 
His influence extended throughout the south of England, he 
was honoured and beloved by his own flock, and after his 
death was reverenced as a s'lint Bede si\s that the wood 
of the litter which the bishop used in his list illness had 
power to heal the suk, and m medianal times the di\s of 
“St Erkenwald’s” deposition and translation were kept at 
St Paul’s as festivals of the highest rank On the dcith of 
Lothcre, the bishop of the \\e 4 Saxons, J hcodore < onsc( nted 
as his successor, ILcddc, a good man and a just, not specially 
learned, though the friend of learned men, and, above all, of 
Theodore himself Haxide trinslated the bod> oj St Biimus 
from Dorchester to Windiestcr, and thus delmitely sUtkd 
the West Saxon see in the cathedral church of St Peter and 
St Paul, where rnirade:! were for centuries believed to have 
been wrought at the shnne of the apostle of the U est 
Saxons 

Theodore had to meet with some opposition in a (juarter fiom 
which he could have little exjuctcd it W intriih, the successor 
ahenew Ccadda at Ijchlield, bishop of the Mercians, 
Mernan Middle Anglians, and tlic people of Ijndsey, was a 
Dioceses modest man, yet in 675 J heodore deposed 

him from his bishopric for some disobedienre It is })robable 
that this disobedience consisted m opposition to the arch 
bishop’s plan for subdividing the Mercian bishopric Winfrith 
had been one of Ceadda’s clergy, and may well have felt it 
his duty to oppose the new system which '1 heodore was intro 
ducing, especially as it would dimmish the bishojinc of his old 
mSster In deposing him from his s«f, 'flmodorc a[)ptars to 
have acted simply on his own authorit), and without the 
ccmcurrence of Winfrith’s co-bishojis If so, his adion was 
uncanomcal, for the law of the Catholic Church ordains 
that when accusation is made against a bishop, lie shall 
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answer before a synod of bishops, and that if a bishop is 
deposed by a metropolitan, he shall have a right of appeal to 
the synod of the province Theodore, however, is by no 
means the only great man who has found it advisable or 
necessary to disregard rules or orders of one sort or another 
in carrying out his work Whether Winfrith made an attempt 
to appeal to Rome against the archbishop’s sentence is not 
known He will appear again as travelling in Gaul, where he 
had an unlucky experience He retired to the monastery 
of Barrow, over which he seems to have retained the rule 
held by him while bishop of the people of Lindsey, and 
there ended his days in godly fashion In his place Theodore 
consecrated Scxulf, the founder and abbot of Medeshamstead, 
the present Peterborough Soon after this, yLthelred, who 
had succeeded his brother Wu If here as King of the Mercians, 
invaded Kent, destroyed churches and monasteries, burnt 
Rochester, and laid waste the bishop’s property Bishop Putta, 
who happened to be absent from Rochester at the time, would 
not return to his see, and Theodore consecrated another bishop 
in his {ilace Putta went to Lichfield, to Bishop Sexulf, who 
gave him a church and a little estate at Hereford, where he 
stayed and taught church music, and did mission work, 
probably discharging some episcopal duties 

Before long T heodore carried out the subdivision of the 
vast Mercian bishopric His success appears to have been 
due to his action in a political crisis When Ecgfrith of 
Northumbria was at war with /Ethelred, the Mercian king, in 
679, and a fierce battle had been fought, Theodore inter- 
posed between them in a manner worthy of his office, and 
by his exhortations put an end to a war which seemed likely 
to be long and bloody His conduct won the respect of both 
kings, ypThelred became one of his dearest friends, and 
with the concurrence of the under-king of the Hwiccas, 
invited him to divide the Mercian, bishopric Accord- 
ing to a late though valuable authority, he divided the 
Mercian dominions into five dioceses W’orcester he ^tde 
the cathedral city of a bishopric for the Hwiccas, and appointed 
to It Tatfrith, one of Hilda’s disciples Tatfrith died before 
consecration, and Theodore supplied his place by consecrating 
Bosel Leicester he made the see of a bishop for the Middle 
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Anglians Lichfield was retained by Scxulf as the see of the 
bishopric of the Mercians proper A fourth see was fixed at 
Sidenaccaster or Stow, for the bishops of ihc people of Lindsey, 
then iindu Mercian rule , and a fifth was, wc lu told, plai cd il 
Dorchestei, in our f )\lordshirc, to which he consecrated 1 tla, 
another of Hilda’s monks Ihis implies that Dorchester and 
the country north of the Thames had been conquered by the 
Mercians d tla had no immediate successor at Dorchester, 
\\hich after his death was presumably included in the 
diocese of Leicester, until the bishop mo\ed his see from 
Leicester to Dc^irchester in the ninth < entury 1 his fn t foki 
division of the Mercian bishopric is recorded as thoiuh cfficted 
in 679, and probably the whole scheme was sanctioned by 
the witan at one time, thouL;h it may have been earned out 
by degrees at dues not far apart \ sixth ^tercIan bi^hopiie 
with Its see at Hereford, appears at i some\\hat liter date, 
that too was instituted by 1 htodore, and w no doubt, [lart of 
his original plan, for it completed the tubal division of the 
Mercian dominions by providint^ the Hoc anas with a bishop 
of their own dhat it did not, as it seems, afipear in the 
scheme which was probably laid before the witan, waiuld be 
accounted for by the residence of I’litta imong the Hecuias, 
he is traditionally reckoned as the first Bishop of the Heeanas, 
but this IS going too far, foi if, as may be supposed, he ac ted 
as bishop among that peojile, he must have done so only as 
Sexulfs deputy 

Jhe subdivision of the Mercian and other over-large 
bishoprics by dheodore must not be regarded simply as 
administrative measures , they h id a direct heiring 
Spiritual pjg spiritual welfare of the pcoiik In every 

ictivily C 111.11, 

new diocese, the bishop s church became 1 centre 
of evangelistic and pastoral activity I he bishop livc^d 
surrounded by his clergy and monks who were engaged in 
divine service, in preaching, and in education, his church 
was the mother of the churches which were gradually built in 
his* liocese, and from it were supjiliLcl the clergy who served 
them, and who before long became parrh priests , for a 
localised, though as yet it can scarcely be called a parochial, 
ministry was already growing up About the time of the 
increase in the Mercian episcopate, two pious brothers Osric 
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and Oswald, who ruled over the Hwiccas in subordination to 
the Mercian kinej, were active m the work of the Church 
amoni; their people Osric was probably one of the caldormen, 
or iiniler-kings, of the Hwiccas at the time of the subdivision 
of the Mercian bishopric^ \ charter, on which it is 
impossible to rely certainly, makes him the founder of a 
monastery of consecrated virgins at Bath, and he is also said 
to have founded St Peter’s monastery at filoucester, where 
his sister Cjneburh, who was consecrated by Bishop Bosel, 
was first abbess, and was succeeded by her sister Ladburh 
His brother Oswald, also an ealdorm.an of the Hwiccas, 
founded a monastery for men at Pershore, in the present 
Worcestershire 

In the North the remains of the Scottish influence were 
rapidly disappearing under Bishop Wilfrith’s energetic and 
magnificent rule As soon as he regained his see 
in 669, his character and abilities gave him a eiswiu, 
commanding position Oswiii became whole- 
hearted in his adherence to the Roman obedience, and 
feeling that his end was near prayed him to act as his guide 
on a pilgrimage to Rome, but the king’s [)!an was prevented 
by his death Bede tells us that Oswiu died on February 15, 
670, ind twKc pi ices his death m that year Nevertheless, 
in ditmg some other events by the kings death, he implies 
that it took place in 671, and as that dite is supported by the 
earlier evidence of the Northumbrian pedigrees given by 
Nennius, it must be taken as correct Oswiii was succeeded 
by his son Ecgfrith, the husbind of the saintly Hthelthryth 
(St Etheldrcda), and Wilfrith stood high in her favour, and 
for a time in the favour of the king 

Wilfnth employed the wealth showered upon him in 
church building His cathedral church at York, the church 

’ Hoitnct of Worcesttr (1 239) mmes Obht re -is under king of the Hwiccas 
at the time of the 'jubdivision Osin rc niayhtve been the son of Oswald, 
the brother of Osne set Dtit Chr It Ins bfut suggested that Osne 

W1S the son of \khtrith the friend of W ilfiith ind w ts one with the North- 
umbrian king who was slain in 7-0 ste ihni This would imply that \lcldi th* 
the son of Oswui took refuge, when in di-^crace witli his father it the Mercian 
court with li s sister (Jueen Osthiyth that his sons lutime rulers of the 
Hwiecas and tint m 718 Osne obtaiiud thi N'orthuminian throne Mr 
riummcr {Btde, 11 247 338) thinks this suggested identiheation unsound, and 
his arguments against it stem convincing 
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of Paulinus and Oswald, was almost a ruin, for its roof was 
gone, he made a new roof which he covered vith lead, filled 
the windows with glass, then an unusual luxury, plas- 
Wiifnthat walls, fumislicd ihc altar w'th ornaments 

and vessels, and endowed the church ^\lth lands 
At Ripon, his old monastic home, he built i basilic in church 
of dressed stone, with columns taken apparently from some 
Roman building, and with side jiorches or chajiels It was 
dedicated to St Peter, and to its consecration came Ixgfnth 
W'lth his brother, the under-kimi /Flfwine, and the abbots, princes, 
and ealdormen of the whole North 1 he alt ir w is laden with 
sacred vessels and covered with cloths of purple and gold, and 
all who came rccei\ed the Plesscd Sacrament I hc.n Wilfrith 
stood before the altar and announced the names of all the lands 
w’hich had been given to his C'hurch, and c 1 iimed as its right 
all the holy places which the British clcrg\ had deserted when 
they fled before the swoid ot the Isnglish Alter this, he 
made a great feast for the king and all the people, such as 
our forefathers loved, which lasted for three da)s and three 
nights For Ripon he caused to be written i copy of the 
Four Gospels in letters of gold, on purple vellum, and 
placed it in a case of gold studded with jewels All these 
things Eddi saw, for he had become one of the monks of 
Ripon, and of them all thcie still remains part of the crypt 
of Wilfnth’s church At Hexham, too, he built a church, 
the like of which, men said, was not to he seen on this side 
of the Alps, it had a vaulted crjpt, lows of columns, and 
many porches He was diligent in his episcopal duties, 
and, while he kept gieat state, lived himself almost as an 
ascetic He was widely popular, and many nobles sent their 
sons to him to be educated, some of his luijals becoming 
churchmen, and others entering the king’s service 

Meanwhile Benedict Biscop built a monastery at VVearmouth 
m 674, and in 680 another at Jarrow Of both these houses, 
Cuthbert under the rule of St Benedict, we 

^ Prior of’ shall hear later At Lmdisfarne Fata seems to 
Lindisfarne found it difficult to bring the monks to 

desert the traditions of the Scots, for he sent for Cuthbert 
from Melrose, and appointed him prior that he might teach 
them a better rule of life Cuthbert had to meet with 
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strong opposition, which he overcame by gentleness of temper 
ind firmness in persisting in his requirements, so that at last, 
even in that stronghold of Celtic customs, the monks adopted 
a rule more or less like that of the Roman monasteries 
While stern towards evil-doers, Cuthbert was loving to all 
true penitents, and brought them to holiness of life by 
tender exhortations He continued, and constantly inci eased, 
the ascetic practices which he had carried on at Melrose, 
and sptnt night alter night m prayer and the recitation of 
the psalter Afttr a time his passion for asceticism grew so 
strong that he retired to a lonely place near the mona',tery, and 
m 676 to harne Island, where he lived as a hermit He built 
himself a rude circular hut sunk so deejily in the ground that 
nothing, save the sky, could be seen from it , it had two 
chambers, one of which was an oratory, a single window, and 
a cistern or well in which the spring-wnter was believed to 
be miraculously kept at the sime level, it neither shrank nor 
flooded the floor Another larger hut was built near the 
landing-p] ice for those who came from the monastery, or 
elsewhere, to sec him 

At first Cuthbert would receive his visitors and talk with 
them One Christmas Day, for example, some of the 
Lindisfarne monks persuaded him to spend the diy with them 
in the guests’ hut Again and again, he broke in on their 
cheerful talk with solemn warnings that they should be 
watchful against a day of trouble When they returned to 
the monastery, they found one ot the brethren dead of the 
plague, and during nearly the whole of a year the plague 
remained in their house, and carried off the larger number 
of the monks In time, Cmthbert’s desire for loneliness 
increased , he would no longer go forth to meet those who 
came to visit him, and would only sometimes give them his 
blessing from the window of his hut Sad it surely is, 
to think how the stalwart youth, the unwearying teacher of 
the Ignorant and comforter of the sorrowful, the capable 
monastic ruler sank into a solitary ascetic, with shattcret^ 
nerves and wasted frame On the other hand, it must be 
remembered that the people of his own time saw in Cuthbert 
a signal example of how love for Christ could make a man 
count all things well lost for His sake The evils of 

L 
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extravagance in asceticism were not then lecogniscd, and his 
retirement from the duties of life, hi*, moilud devotion, 
and his sclf-imposcd miseries gave him an extiaordinar) 
influence over his contemporaries 

The bishopric over which Wilfrith piesided so m ignificently 
extended over all Deiia and IJernicn, and in 678 also over 
Subdivision Lindsey I heodore was anxious to caii) out liis 
ofWiifnth’s policy of subdivision in the north and it may well 
bishopric supposed that the op|)osition to his design for 
the increase of the episcopate, at the Synod of Hertford, was 
led by Wiltnth’s representatives He found his opjioitunity 
when Wilfrith lost the favoui of the Northumbrian king The 
change m Ecgfnth’s tcelmgs towards him arose fiom the king’s 
domestic affairs His wife H' thcllhryth, believing tint virginity 
was spcrnlly acceptable to (jo<1, refused to tiilfil her wifely 
duty Uilfrith encouraged her in her refusal, and when, about 
672, she obtained her husband’s consent to leave him, gave 
her the veil at Coldingham In addition to this jicrsonal 
cause of anno}ance with the bishop, the king was jealous of 
his power, and his second wife h ormenburh, who disliked the 
friend ind adviser of her prcdecessoi, did all she could to 
increase this feeling Accordingly, m 678, 1 cgfrith invited 
Theodore to visit him, and the archbishoj) took advantage of 
the king’s hostility aga.nst \\ ilfnth to carry out his policy in 
Northumbria After consulting with some of his suffiagans, 
he decided, in conjunction with the king, and apjiircntly 
without any communication with Wilfrith, to subdivide his vast 
bishopric, forming tw'o new dioceses in Dcira and Hernieia, 
and making Lindsey a third diocese,^ so that Wilfrith would 
be left with the see of York md a large part of Deira, and 
would become one out of four bishops, who would each 
have a share of his former diocese 'I his was an enormous 

* In order to tmt tin dispute with Wilfrith as far as possible without 
interruption, an arrangement has been idoptcd which netessuuis a note on the 
changes with respict to th< ] mdscy bishoptu I mdst \ was umbr Mercian 
dominion in 675, and w is consequently in the bishopm of ‘^ixulf, the Mercian 
'oishop at the time of his consecration It w is cmiquered bv Lcgfnth of 
Northumbria in 678 and therefore bicrnie part of W ilfnth s bishopric, and 
was issigricd bv Ihiurlorc to t adha d ‘^hortlv aftMw mis it wis coiujiiercd 
bv 4 thclred of Mncii Kadi «d KsigimJ thi In lioptK w is included in the 
sclieme lor the suljt]ivi‘>ioii of tin Meiuin bishopiii altnliuUd to th< yi ar 
byy and /f'thclwine wis ion icrated is I'lsliop of tfu J mdiswnas in 680 
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diminution of Wiifrith’s power and du^nity He appeared 
before Rc/^frith and Theodore in a Northumbrian ^emot, and 
demand! d of them why they had done him this injury 
They replu d that they laid nothing to his charge, but could 
not niter their decision Wilfrith then appealed to the judg- 
ment of the pope, and left the Assembly amid the jeers of the 
king’s attendants 

Wilfrith’s appeal to the pope against the action of the 
ecclesiastical and civil authorities of his own country was 
the first instance of a practice which, in after-years, 
wrought much harm to the Knglish Church and 
nation, though some good also to the Church The right oi 
the Bishop of Rome to interfere between a bishop and his 
metropolitan in matters of jurisdiction was not universally 
acknowledged In 426 the synods of the Afncan Church 
had withstood a decision of Pope Zosimus restoring an ex 
communicated priest , and, relying on a decree of the Council 
of Nictea, had declared that bishops and clergy should be 
judged by their own metropolitans Again, in 444, St Hilary, 
Archbishop of Arles, had boldly protested against the action 
of Leo the Great in entertaining an appeal from his juris- 
diction in the matter of a Bishop of Vesoul, whereupon Leo 
obtained a rescript from the Emperor Valentmian III 
supporting the pope’s claim to universal jurisdiction Since 
those days, however, the authority of the Roman see had 
greatly increased in the West, and Wilfrith, owing to the part 
that he had taken in controversy with the Scots, was naturally 
inclined to rely upon it Englishmen generally, whether 
clerical or lay, seem to have been otherwise minded, for while 
they regarded the Roman see with affectionate reverence, 
they disliked foreign interference Nor was Theodore out of 
sympathy with them As an eastern monk he had been com- 
paratively little under papal influence, and as an archbishop 
he naturally held to the side of metropolitan authority 
Wilfrith, however, is not to be blamed for seeking help from 
Rome We must not think of him as an advocate of papal • 
interference in the affairs of the English Church generally, 
such as was attempted with more or less success by the 
medieval popes , he had been treated unfairly by the king 
and the archbishop, all his fellow-bishops were under Theo- 
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dore’s power, and he had no hope of redress except from 
Rome, the seat of justuo and Ia\v When he left Rncjland to 
prosecute his ajiped, "I h cod ore trcited his dcpirture is i 
resignation of Ins see lie conscditnl, without the nssistanrc 
of am other hishoj), three new liishojis at Vork, and dnidcd 
Wilfriths bishojmc between them J^osa, one of Hilda’s 
disciples, he consecrated for Deira with his ste at Yoik, in 
W ilfnlh’s owm church , Eata, the Abbot of Lindisfarnc, he 
consecratetl as Rishop of the l)erni(iins, with leave to {)!ue 
his see cither at Lindisfarne oi Ilcxhim, and l^adlued was 
consecrated to 1 indsey, but his diocesc was shortl) atierwards 
conqiicied by the Mercians l'\adha.d (onscquintly retired to 
the monastery of Rqion, and I indsey b< ( imt r Mt n i in diof ese 
Refore leaving Northumbiia, I heodoie dedu ated the chiiu h 
which hinan had built at I indistirne to ‘st Peter, and thus in 
the headquarUrs of the Scots’ mission m irked the triumnh of 
Rome over Iona 

Ecgfrith was inxioiis to prevent Wilfrith fiom carrying his 
appeal to Rome, and, believing that he would hnd at Quentavic 
(Etiples), irringid that Ebtoin should stud men to 
sj urnc> ^ I j l)i-oin w IS ready to do, 

for he had a grudge auainst Wilfrith, who, in the diys of his 
jiowcr, had helped his enemy Digobeit II ol \iisti i^ia to 
return from exile in Ireland, and had turnishc.d him with 
means to gam the kingdom of his father Sigebert l!y 
mistake Ebioin’s men caught Uinfrith, the deposed IJishoj) of 
the Mercians, who had, unluckily for him, left Ins nioiusteiy at 
Barrow to visit (haul, they stript him of all tint he liad and 
slew' some of his conqiany Wilfmh did not fill into their 
hands, for his ship was driven out of its course by a tempest, 
so he escafied them and landed in J riesland, then a htathen 
country, inhabited by a jicople near akin to the Itnghsh 
Anxious as Wilfrith must have he en to prostc ute his ajipe il, he 
was even more anxious for the salvation of these hrisians, he 
obtained leave from their king Adelgis to pieuh the Gosjiel 
to them, and baptized many of all ranks, thus laying the 
foundation of a mission which w'as afteiw uds nolilv carried on 
by his fellow-countrymen Ebroin soon found emt wlu re he 
was, and sent messengers to z\dclgis promising with m oath to 
give him a sack full of gold pieces if lie would cglici deliver 
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Wilfrith up to him alive, or send him his head The king 
was feasting in his hall with Wilfrith and his party and all his 
nobles, when the messengers came to him, and he bade the men 
read Ebroin’s letter m the presence of them all Now a fire 
was burning before him So when he had heard the letter 
read, he took it in his hands, and tore it up and cast it into 
the fire, saying, “ Go tell your lord that this is my answer 
May the Maker of all things rend, destroy, and utterly 
consume the kingdom and life of him who perjures himself to 
his God, and is false to the covenant which he has made” 
The messengers departed with shame, and Wilfrith tarried with 
the king all that winter In the spring of 679 he went to the 
court of Dagobeit, who was reigning at Metz Dagobert was 
not unmindful of the help which he had rtc eived from him, and 
offered him the bishopric of Strasburg, and when he refused it, 
sent him on his way with many gifts and with a hrankish 
bishop as his guide Wilfrith was entertained at Pavia by the 
I ombard king, Perctant, who, one day, told him that messengers 
had come to him from England offering him a large sum if he 
would betray him, but that he remembered how when he 
himself was an exile, the King of the Huns had refused to 
betray him to his enemies, and tint he Ind rejected the offer 
So Wilfrith at last reached Rome in safety 

A council IS said to have been held by Pope Agatho in 
October to heal dissensions between Theodore and the English 
bishops No mention of Wilfrith occurs in the 
report of it, but it is possible that his wrongs may 
have been known at Rome before his arrival, and 
Wmfrith’s deposition may also have caused some discussion 
there This council is said to have decreed that the English 
episcopate should consist of twelve bishops inclusive of the 
archbishop, that Theodore should be called upon to hold a 
national council, and that John, the Pope's precentor and 
abbot of St Martin’s at Rome, should be sent to him with 
the decrees of Pope Martin’s Lateran Council of 649, which^ 
condemned the monothelite heresy But there are such 
serious difficulties connected with the rejiort ot this council, 
and the evidence for it is so unsatisfactoiy, that it is perhaps 
safe to reject it altogether A council, however, was certainly 
held at Rome before the end of 679 to decide on Wilfrith’s 
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appeal riicoJorc was represented Ijy a monk named 
Cocnwald, and Wilfrith appeared in person After .i com 
mittee which had been apjioinled to m ikca piclimmar)- inrjuiry 
into the case, had made its report, Uilfrith was admitted into 
the council-chamber and his petition v\as read I he pope 
and the council determined that he should be restored to his 
bishopric, that the intruding bishops should be removed, and 
that he should, \Mlh the advice ot a council, appoint others to 
be his coadjutors \\ho should be consecrated b) the archbishop 
dhis decision, while iinjilicitly condemning the action of 
Theodore, provided that iii^ desire for an iiurease in the 
Northumbrian episcojnte should be carried out m i regular 
manner At anothci < ouneil held b\ \eatho on Mitdi 27, 
680, against tlie monothelite heresy, Wiltnth was present as 
Bishop of ^ ork, and signed as speaking for the filth ol tin 
English, Britons, Scots, and Piets i heodore w is expei ted, 
but did not appear Wilfiith letiirnedto England in iriumph, 
bringing with him sundr) lelics, and the [lojie s bulls to 
exhibit to Ecgfrith and Iheodoie When, however, he 
showed them to Eufriih, he w is told that he had bought 
them, and the king and his toumillors, with, it i-. said, the 
consent of the three intruding bishops, shut him up in prison, 
and there kept him for nine months His speciil enemy, tlu 
queen, appropriated his reliquaiy, which she evidently thought 
contained charms , for she hung it in her bedroom, and took 
it out wuth her in her carnage when she went driving 
Theodore does not seem to fiave m ide any effort on his 
behalf 

Meanwhile an envoy from the pope had < ome to England 
Benedict Biscop, during a fourth visit which he made to Rome, 
in order to obtain various things for his monastery 
at Wearniouth, obtained the pope’s leave to take 
back with him John the jireientor, that he might 
instruct the Wearmouth monks in iitual and music Agatho 
seized the opportunity of eliciting from the English Church a 
declaration of its orthodoxy, with special relerence to the 
monothelite question, and beloie |ohn left Rome in 679, bide 
him do this on his behalf, and tikt witn him for that purpose 
the canons of the Lateran Count il of 649 On toming to 
England, John taught the course of the services observed at 
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St Peter’s not only to the Wearmouth monks, but to all who 
ranit to learn of him from other monasteries Nor did he 
neglect the other part of the business on which the pope had 
sent him, for, in obedience to the pope’s desire, Theodore 
held a second synod of the bishops of the Church at Heath- 
field, or Hatfield, m our Hertfordshire, on September 17, 680, 
to which other learned men were also called, as at the synod 
of Hertford John was present at this synod, and produced 
the canons of the I atcran Council I he synod made a solemn 
jirofession of its orthodox faith in the Incarnation and the 
doctrine of the Blessed Trinity, adopting the words of the 
Lateran c mons in its definitions It declared its acceptance of 
the five Oecumenical Councils, and of the Lateran Council, and 
ended its acts with an a^i ription ot glory to God, the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost “ proceeding ineffably from the 
bather and the Son,” thus early acknowledging the double 
procession of the Holy (ihost as a fundamental truth of the 
Catholic Faith A copy of the acts of the synod was given to 
John to tike to the pope While on his journey homewards 
he died in Gaul, and was buried in St Martin’s at Tours, the 
church of the pitron of his Roman abbey Nevertheless 
Agatho received the arts of the council, and was gladdened 
by their witness to the faith of the Paiglish Church Nothing 
appears to have been said about Wilfrith at the synod John 
had probably left Rome before his cause was decided, and m 
any case had no instructions on the matter Nor did Theo- 
dore or any of his suffragans, so far as is known, enter on the 
subject It is possible that Wilfrith had not returned to 
England by the (late of the synod , if he was in England, he 
was m a Northumbrian prison 


Au rilOKiril' s — 1 he luthoi ities for this ihipttr au mainly Bcilc’s Ilisi 
Pules ed Plumnn r ind Vtta Ludberti Liigl Hist Soc and Lddi s Vita 
Wilfndt ap tlistof lam of lork, i , Rolls ser For the establishment of the 
Mercian sees consult Hoience of Worcester fng! Hist boc and the ancier* 
Lists of Bishops appended to Horencc s LhronicU both in Fngl Hist Soc s 
edition at the end ol vol i , and in Monumenta HtU Bnt on this matter 
sfp Bp Stubbs s notes in Councils and lul Docs iii , which also contains 
much eist tli U is valu \ble, specially on the councils at Rome 679 680 The old 
opinion that Clovesho is to be ulentiiied with C lifle at-Hoo, in Kent, has in 
modern diys again been idvanecd by 1 keial ike in i paiicr m which he also 
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are^ucs iijainst the now j^tiurilly reeeued identiliu ition of other phees of note 
in out eeilesiastical historv viz of Chcalcvihe with (htlsti Ihruiford with 
Hertford HeatlifeUl with Hitheld \nd \ck with del lev m Suruy, and 
pWees them all in the sime distncl O'j L lifl* it Iloo IIis irpiimciit is sup 
ported bv tin supunnw of Mtreia ovei Kent in the eighth (entiiiy md 
gvlhcrs wtieht fioiii the ec(le-<usticil supnmiev of ( iiiterhiii\ but it is 
seirtelv coiniiuinf, S(chis / e? / fs of the of \ttmi vp hnstol 

and ulom UJuro! S,>i c //,wj in Hristol 1878 \\ illi 1111 ol M times 

h\\r\ b Gesfa Pont /n nm Rolls sei should also be i onsiilti d ( inun Ihiglit s 
Paeh ( hutih I ido 7 \ still continues usi lul an! Bp Stubbs s ail 

‘ Theodore of 1 irstis \\^ Put t hr hw^t On tin in lits of liishops ind 

metro{iolit ms in piiniitm times sie Ibn* h im ll.n/f \ol 1 bk 11 c 16 
ed 1743 ^ letdin to/ a or se d of t bul' with ih< uuncol liomfue 

archdiacon of Ronu, found nnr Wliiibv is b<li ved to havi bi long'd to 

a bill 1 roin ’it to In IiikI bv U idiilh , r H I wnr f/niie ' t 

i\ tlj/ip s I ( K 
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VVinRiiH’s fiF'jt phre of imprisonment w is at ‘Bromnis,” 
^\hl( Ii ( annot now i)c Klonlilicd "J here the wife ot Obfrith the 
king’s reeve, or offu tr, who kc [)t him, fell dangerously 
ill, Osfnth railed his prisoner to her, and W ilfrith 
prayed over her, and sprinkled her with holy water 
bhe rei overed, and Osfnth, believing that a miraele had been 
wrought, sent messengers to the king sa)ing that he would no 
longer share in the persecution of an innocent man by acting 
as VVilfrith’s gaoler Ecgfritli was wroth, and caused Uilfrith 
to be transferred to stricter custody in his fortress at Dunbar, 
overlooking the Northern sea His fritmds did not forget him 
in his soliiaiy prison During a visit that Ecgfrith and his 
queen paid to the king’s aunt A bbe, the Abbess of Coldingham, 
near the promontory which, as $t Abb’s Head, preserves the 
memory of the saintly abbess, the queen was suddenly seized 
with sickness /!’ blje told the king tint this sickness was sent 
as a punishment for his ill treatment of the bishop On this 
Ecgfrith ordered that Wilfrith should be released, and the 
queen recovered Wilfrith, who regained his liberty in 68 1, 
after an inipiisonment of nine months, sought shelter in Mercia, 
but he was unable to stay there, for Anhelred, who had 
married Ecgfnth’s sister Osthryth, was anxious not to offend 
the Northumbrian king Nor could he find refuge m Wessex* 
for the wife of Centwine, who was then king of the West 
Saxons, was the sister of his enemy Eormenburh 

binding no place of rest among the Christian English, 
Wilfrith betook himself to the heathen South Saxons, some of 
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whom had, eleven years before, sought to shy hmi and his 
companions Iheir king /hthehvalh and his queen had, as 
^ we have seen, been bapti/cd, and there was upon 

Conversion , , 

of the South tlk* coast iicar Boshani, a little monastery, where 
Saxon. ^ named Dicul dwelt with five or six other 
monks But the people would not listen to them, and the South 
Saxons, cut off from extern d influciKe by the vast and almost 
impenetrable forest of \ndcrida, which stretched from the 
mouth of the Roihcr to Privctt, still lennined lieathen and 
barbarous Wilfrith was ho-.pitably received by 1 thelwalh, 
and full as ever ot missionary /eal, set himself to preath to 
the people J hey were in great trouble, for a three years’ 
drought had been followed by a famine so terrible, that forty 
or fifty at a time would join hands and cast themselves into 
the sea to escape by death from the [langs of huneer I hey 
could not fish in the set, they were perhajis afraid to venture 
out into deep water, and so only caught eels Willrith had a 
number of their eel-ncts joined together and showed them how 
they might gather food from the mexh eustible harvest of the 
sea In return they listened to his leaching, and as the 
drought broke up on a day on which he had bipti/ed \ laige 
number of new converts, they held that his w'ords must be 
true, and accepted the GosjjcI Juhelwalh gave him the lands 
of eighty-seven families in the peninsula of Selscy- the island 
of seals, or of the sea-calf as Bede calls it — his own estate and 
residence, and Wilfriih baptized all his new tenants Among 
them were two hundred and fifty bondsmen and bondswomen, 
whom he set free on their baptism He built a monastery, a 
house for himself and his companions at Kelsey, and the 
church afterwards liecaine the cathedral church of the South 
Saxon see 

While dwelling among the South Saxons, Wilfnth befriended 
an outlawed member of the royal house of Wessex, named 
(.ledwalla This Caedwalli became [lowerful, slew 
^thelwalh, ovenan his lountry, and m 686 became 
' of wVht ^ king of the West Saxons He then completed the 
^ subjugation of the South Sa\ons, ind conquered 
the Isle of Wiglit together with the Meons district which 
iiCthelwalh had received from Wiilfhere at the time of his 
baptism The two ^ons of the under king of the island were 
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taken at Stoneham on the Itchen, and Coedwalla ordered that 
they should be slain Then Cynebert, the abbot of Redbridge, 
went to the savage king, and prayed that they might not be 
put to death until they had been baptized Caed walla agreed, 

and the abbot taught the two young men the Gospel and bap- 
tized them Soon after they were baptized, the executioner came 
to slay them, and tlity died joyfull>, knowing that death would 
be to them the gateway of eternal life Caedw'alla was mind- 
ful of Wilfrith’s former kindness, and gave him the fourth part 
of the island for God’s service \\ iltnth set his nephew and 
clerk bernwme over his new estate, sending with him a priest 
named Hiddila to help him in mission work, and so the last 
Knglish settlement to receive the Gospel was converted through 
his instrumentality When Wilfnth was enabled to return to 
Northumbria, after the death of icgfnth, he lett his monastery 
and mission work at Selsey under the charge of one of his 
companions, a priest named Eappa Soon afterwards the 
plague fell upon the South Saxons, and carried off many of the 
brethren at Selsey Among those who died of it was a little 
boy who was lieing brought up in the monastery As he lay 
dying, he had a vision, or dreim, on August 5, the anniversary 
of the battle of Maserfelth, in which the martyred King Oswald 
ippeared to him, accompanied by the Apostles Peter and Paul, 
and told him that the plague should c ease in the house Such 
a dream might well have come to a dying child in a monastery 
of Northumbrians, where the memory of Oswald and Roman 
ideas would alike be impressed on the lad’s mind The plague 
ceased in the monastery, and the cult of St Oswald was estab- 
lished there 

Meanwhile, in 681, Theodore further increased the 
Northumbrian episcopate by subdividing Eata’s Bernieian 
diocese Eata retained I indisfarne, but gave up 
Hexham, to which Theodore consecrated Punbert i“p 
abbot of Gilling He also founded a new bishopric ^ ggjgsJ"'’ 
for the country of the Picts held by the English 
north of the Forth, and consecrited to it Tnimwinc, who had 
his see in the monastLry of Abcrcorn three years later 
'Pheodore deposed Tunbert, it is said, for disobedience , and as 
Ecgfrith desired that Cuthbert should be made bishop in 
Tunbert’s place, Theodore visited Northumbria and presided 
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over an assembly gathered by the king at d'wyford on the 
Alnc, at \\hich ( uthbcrt Avas elected bishop Cuthbert, how- 
ever, would not be })ievailed upon to accept consecration, 
until at last Kata oflered to move to Hcxlnm and lease him 
his beloved I indisfirne He was consecritcd b\ Theodore 
and seven other bishops at Voik on Mardi 26, 

A few weeks latei he went toKuel,thc ])resent ( ai lisle to meet 
Eornu nburh, who was slajinn there 111 a monastery luled by lier 
sister, to await tidings of the king , foi h< gfrith w is mikmg w ir 
on the Piets cgliith h id shoitly before sent an m\ uime irmy 
to Ireland, mueo to the sorrow, and in s[)ite of tlie remonstr mi es, 
of English ehmehmen, who were not unmindful of whit they 
owed to the Scots Ills foKes wasted the country and 
destroced churches and monistenes so that the cur'.e-i of the 
Irish rose to heaven agunst him 1 hese (uises were not to 
be without fulfilment On the dav after Cuthbert s arrival at 
Carlisle, on Saturd ly Ma\ 20, at three in the ifteinoon, Paga, 
the reeve of the town, was pioudlv showing him and hi> ikrgy 
the wall and fountain built bv the Romms, but the bi-^ho}) 
was lod m thought, and was si mdmg le inmg on his staff md 
looking downwards Suddenl) he raised his he id saving, 
“Perhaps even now the confliet is dedded” lie would siy 
no inoie, but went to the ijiieeti and bade her set out at dtwn 
on the next da> but one, for it was not lawful, he said, to 
drive on the Lord’s Oay, and leturn to the ro)al (ity lest the 
king should have fallen '1 he next da), when jireaehing it a 
neighbouring monistcry, he urged the monks to watch and 
pray that trouble might not find them uiijirepared On the 
morrow one came to Carlisle with the tidings that the 
Northumbrian army had been destroyed two days before at 
Nectansmere, by the Sidlaw lulls, and that the king had fallen 
at the self-same hour that Cuthbert was standing by the 
fountain at Carlisle After her loid’s death, Eormenbiirh 
received the veil, and lived at Carlisle as a nun 

With the disaster at Nectansmere ended the greatness of 
Northumbria. Trumwune lost his dioie^.e, for the Piets le- 
gained the territory north of the horth that Oswiu had taken 
from them, and as Abercorn, lliuugh still within the English 
border, was now too near the Piets to be a safe residence, he 
retired to Whitby A crowd of English from the reconquered 
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land niso fled southwards to escape slavery, many monks 
found shelter in the monasteries of f iiihhert’s diocese, and 
the bishop piovided a mw home for a convent of fugitive 
nuns Iscgfntli v^as succeeded by Aldfrith, a natunl son of 
Oswiu by an Irish woman Ife had been brought up in 
some of the islands inhabited by Scottish monks His half- 
brother Ecgfrith desired to make him a bishop, in order to 
exclude him from the succession , he refused, and went into 
exile, and it is probable that Fcgfnth’s invision of Ireland 
and his war with the Piets were connected with some move- 
ment on his behalf During his residence with the Scots, he 
had become well versed in the Scriptures and in learning of 
all kinds, he was the first scholar-king of the Isnglish, and 
was a lover of books and of good and learned men Nor 
was he merely a scholar, for under his wise rule Northumbria, 
though reduced in si/e and shorn of glory, recovered from the 
shock of the disaster at Nectansmere 

I or two years Cuthbert exchanged his hermit life for the 
active duties of a bi^hoi), which he fulfilled with apostolic 7 eal 
fle preached often, dwelling chiefly on the duty of , 

C liristian love, for his heart was so oc( upied in 
ecstatic contemplation of (Hod’s love, that love ruled all his 
words and actions Nor could he ever celebrate the divine 
sacrifice without tears whu h choked his voice from the moment 
that he uttered the ‘“^ursum corth ” As in his earlier days, 
he worked miracles One so-called miracle beautifully 
illustrUes his life as bishop The pDgue, which had broken 
out in the North more than twenty years before, was agnn 
raging m his diocese, and he went from place to place speak- 
ing wouls of comfort to all After speaking thus to all the 
survivor', whom he could find in a village called Methilwong, 
he said to 'lidi, his attendant priest, “Is there any one here 
that has the plague now, to whom I could give my blessing?” 

'1 idi iiointed out a woman standing not tar off and weeping 
bitterly , she had already lost one son, and his little brother 
was lying in her arms swollen with the plague and at the poi^jt 
of death Cuthbert went to her, and kissed the face of the 
plague-stricken child and blessed him, bidding the mother be 
of good cheer for her child should live The boy recovered, 
and the mother and her son weie both alive when, in after 
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years, Tidi told what he had seen to a monk of Lindisfarne 
who was writing Cuthbert’s life "towards the end of 686 
("uthbert Icll lint his end was ne ir, and aft< i f htistmas 
again retired to his hennitage on Immil Ts] md About 
hebruary 27, 687, when Hercfrith the Abbot ot landisfirne 
was visiting him he was il! Rough weather came on, and no 
one was able to go to him again for five days He was then 
found in extreme phisieal wretrhedness, sitting in the little 
guest-house waiting for hclj) From tint time he was not 
again left alone In his last words to the monks he bade 
them h\c in love and catholic unit', and charged them that 
if ever they were torced to leave their island -home they 
should carry his bones with them and lay them in wlntcver 
place they settled, a (ommand which was afterwards fiilfillcd 
Then having received the Blessed Fairhiiist from Hfcliith he 
raised his hands and eyes to h< aven and tt.ll isleeji on Maidi 
20 He was buried in 1 stone collin in the ehurth of 
Lindisfarne Eleven rears later his body w is translated for 
the purpose of derotion, and tnose who siw it behoved that it 
was incorrupt Of all the saints of the North no other has 
been regarded with decjier or more general r duration His 
fame, though doubtless inereased by the later wandtongs eif 
his bodv and the belief in its incoiniptil ihty, was j»u einmenl 
in his lifetime ^^'hllc others were not inferior to him in true 
holiness, and many jiiobably did more for their fillowmen, 
few, if any, carried the practice of asceticism, then so highly 
esteemed, to greater lengths And lu had a sjiccial < laim on 
the admiration of liis conttnipoTaru s, for Cvuh jiroof of his 
saintliness added lustre to the settlement of 664 lu was 
himself a convert to the Rom.an ritual, and he brought the 
house of Aldan and his successors into the f athohe unity 
The death of 1 cgfrith paved the way for \\ ilfnth’s return to 
Northumbria Theodore, who felt the infiimity of age in- 
„ creasing ujjon liini, desired to be ncotuiled to him, 

Wjlfnths , , , , T , ^ 

jMrtni and invited him to meet him in London in the 

restoration p,.gg^.nce of Bisliop Kaieoiiw dd Acc ordiHg to his 
disciple Ivddi, he acknowledged to Uilfrith that he hid done 
him wrong, and expressed an eiincst hopi that he would sue 
ceed liini as anhbishop While this is doubtless an exaggera 
tion, he was certainly sorry for Wilfnth’s suffeiings, and highly 
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esteemed him for his work’s sake among the htlathen He 
wrote to Aldfrith urging him for the sake of Ecgfnth’s soul, to 
he rcionriled to 'Wilfrith, and to a like effert t(j /klflied, the 
daughter of Oswui, who had succeeded Hilda as Abbess of 
Whitby in 680, and also wrote to his much- loved friend 
^ithelred begging him to protect the bishop Accordingly, in 
686, Aldfrith restored Wilfrith, not indeed to his former vast 
dioicse, but only to the bishopric of York, which Bosa sur 
rendered to him, and to the monastery of Ripon, surrendered 
to him by Isadhsed He also had charge of the bisho[)ric 
of Hexham, vacant by the death of Eata in October 686, 
until the consecration of John of Beverley in the following 
year, and of Lindisfarnt fiom the death of Cuthbert until the 
consecration of his successor Eadbert in the same year 

J heodort, in writing to /I thelred of Mercia, begged the 
king to come to him, “that my e\cs may behold thy pleasant 
face and my soul bkss thee before I die ” He ^ 

was spared a few years longer He died at the \ip iheo 
age of eighty -eight on September 19, 690, and was '' 
buried inside the eluirch of St Peter and St Paul, for the 
south ponh was then full That he was not regarded as a 
saint, and that no rnirai les are attributed to him, may indicate 
that his [Utty, though fully acknowledged, was not of an 
ascetic kind 11 is work proves him to have been bold m 

conception and prudent m aition, and as its success implies 
the co-operation of kings and their gemots, he must have had 
great personal influente In its proserution he did some 
things whuh seem arbitrary It he deprived Wintrith and 
'lunbert without the sanction of a synod, he stretched his 
metropohtical authority beyond the limits ot canonical restric- 
tions, while in his conduct towards ^\ ilfrith he was certainly 
harsh and hasty Yet excuse for him mav be found in his 
desire to do what was necessary for the well-being of the 
Church, and in the difficulties which he had to encounter 


Apart from his public action, his character, so far as it may 
be gathered from liis kindness to Ceadda and his letter to ^ 
Ethelred, appears to have been gentle and affectionate He 
was great alike as a scholir, a tcaclier, a ruler, ind a reformer 
It would not be easy to overestimatt the beia fits which he 
conferred on the Church He semred its unity, and gave it 
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organisitioh, the means of self-IegisIation, discipline, the idea 
of obedienre to lawfully (onstituted on Ii siastinl authorit), 
and a culture which w is not wholly lust until the period of 
the Danish invasions I hough he wa, sent to us Iroin 
Rome and was lo>al to the Roman sceg he showed his s)m 
pathy with the national sfunt of l’ e 1 nglish < liutcli in the 
matter of the Northumbrian dioceses Rede sums up the 
immediate eHect of his rule by sajmg tliat during his 
episcojiate the Knghsh Church obtained inoic spiritual ]irofit 
than It could ever gain before Nor did his work perish , 
its fruits are to be discerned in the clnrn ter and eonstitution 
of the Church of Englind at all times to tht jiresenl dn 

Theodore’s disciphnar) work is illustritcd by the Penitential 
which bears his name, and .\ is compiled with his s nu lion by 
a disciple of the Northiimbriin sc holars fiom answers 
Penitential made to cpiestions on jxiints of discipline 

and order fhe Church has from the time of St 
Paul chimed the right to jainish the sms of its membeis b\ 
penances, by exc'Iusion from [iiiblir worship, ahstine nc e, and 
the like, and Peniteiitials cxmtim lists of sms with their 
appropriate iienances, derived from, md einbodvmg, the 
sentences of bishops and doctors ol the (hurch J hey 
w'ere private comjiilations, each owing its anti only to the 
personal weight of the c-ompiler As the} were speciillv 
needful when the (diureh wis m conflict with the gross 
vices of heathenism, they deal for the most pirt with revolt 
mg subjects, though more than once in 1 fuodore s Penitential, 
amid the dry enumeration of sms md penances, ,ippc ir 
evidences of his Icjfty soul and spirituality of mind 'I luodoie 
has erroneously been credited with the creation of the 
parochial system, which, in truth, had no creator We have 
seen how gradually churches were built and jiriosts ordained 
for them About dlucxlore’s time it was not an uncommon 
thing that a great man should build a chinch on his estate, 
and have a priest ordained to serve it, and then his township, 
or group of townships, became the p msh of tlie {iriest, or parson 
[persona eaksur), of the church Ihcc;doie’s Penitentiil 
implies the existence of local divisions eac h under the spiritual 
charge of its own priest, though many jears passed before the 
parcxhial system was perfected tlncnighout the whole country 
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The consecration of a tenth to God’s service was a generally 
acknowledged Christian duty, and Theodore speaks of the 
payment of tithe as a matter of course, though it was not 
then enforced by ecclesiastical penalties Tithe, however, was 
not >ct the exclusive right of the Gergy, a discretion was left 
to the payer as to its destination, and what was given to the 
Church was, if not appropriated to some special purpose by the 
payer, ordinarily dispensed by the bishop, who divided it 
among the church, the clergy, and the poor The parochial 
clergy seem to have been maintained by offerings, and 
probably to a far larger extent, by lands that were granted to 
their churches 

Theodore was succeeded at Canterbury by Bertwald, a 
monk of Reculver Owing, perhaps, to the troubles of Kent, 
which was then partly under East Saxon kings ruling 
in dependence on the Mercians, and was, moreover, 
threatened by the West Saxons, Bertwald was not 
elected until July r, 692 He went abroad for con- 
sccration, thinking, we may suppose, that by so doing he 
would gain greater weight at home, and was consecrated on 
June 29, 693, by Godwin, Archbishop of Lyons 

Wilfrith could not resign himself to his altered position 
Five years after his restoration, in 691, Aldfrith demanded 
that he should acknowledge the validity of Theodore’s 
decree for the subdivision of the Northumbrian again m 
diocese, and further designed to take Ripon from 
him, and make it the see of a new bishopric Wilfrith resisted 
his demands, was again driven from York, and was received by 
iEthelred of Mercia, who committed to him the then 
vacant bishopric of Leicester, where he dwelt for eleven 
years He sent an appeal to Pope Sergius, and probably in 
consequence of some papal remonstrance, Aldfrith in 702 
summoned a council of the whole Church at Edwinspath or 
Estrefeld, probably Austerfield m the West Riding Thither 
came Bertwald and nearly all his suffragans, and Wilfrith was 
summoned, and attended to plead his cause He was required 
to give his assent to the decrees of 'Theodore, and answered 
that he would do so “ according to the rule of the canons ” 
The reservation rendered his assent nugatory, for it meant that 
he would not surrender his claim which had been approved by 
M 
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Rome He reproached his opponents with having withstood 
the Apostolic see for two-and-twenty years, and with prefer- 
ring the decrees of 1 ’heodore to tliosc of Popes Agatho, 
Benedict, and Sergius It is said that the king and the 
archbishop were for taking everything from liim, hut after 
much debate it was decided that he should keep his monastery 
of Ripon, if he would promise to stay there quietly, and not 
again act as a bishop This was bidding him pronounce his 
own deprivation, and he replied to this monstrous sentence 
in loud and indignant tones “Was it not I,” he said, “who 
rooted out the evil practices of the Scots? Was it not I 
who taught this people the Roman responses and antiphons ? 
Was It not I who was the first to introduce into this northern 
land the rule of St Benedict? And shall 1 , after a life of 
well-rugh forty years as a bishop, though innocent, condemn 
myself? ” He appealed to the Apostolic see , let his opponents 
meet him there Both king and archbishop declared that he 
had made his offence worse by choosing to be judged by 
Romans rather than by them He returned to Mercia, and 
probably the next year set out for Rome accomjianied by Acca, 
a learned and holy priest, afterwards Bishop of Hexham His 
appeal increased the bitter feelings of his opponents, and it is 
said that they treated his party as excommunicate, and would 
throw away as polluted, food which one of them had blessed 
with the sign of the cross All in Wilfrith’s monasteries 
fasted and prayed for their beloved father, and many in other 
parts sorrowed for him Among them was Ealdhelm, or Aid- 
helm, the famous abbot of Malmesbury, who wrote to Wilfrith’s 
clergy before he left exhorting them to stand by their bishop 
In spite of his seventy years Wilfrith journeyed to Rome 
on foot On his way he visited Willibrord, Archbishop of 
The hearing former disciplcs, who had 

at Kome, followcd in his footsteps by carrying the Gospel to 
^ the Parisians He arrived at Rome in 704, and 
when his opponent’s envoys had also come, John VI held 
a council on his case He was accused of disobedience to 
Bertwald, was declared innocent, and after a committee had 
held seventy sessions on the matter, the decree of Agatho in his 
favour was confirmed The pope wrote to the kings Aldfrith 
and^thclred that Archbishop Bertwald was to hold a synod and 
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endeavour to arrive at a settlement with Wilfnth, and that if 
he failed, both parties were to appear at Rome and submit to 
the judgment of a larger council This letter seems to show 
that the pope was anxious not to irritate English feeling, and 
il possible to have the matter arranged in England On his 
way home, in 705, Wilfnth fell sick and was earned insensible 
into Meaux When he recovered consciousness he told Acca 
that the archangel Michael had appeared to him, and had told 
him that owing to the intercession of the Blessed Virgin he 
would be spared four years longer, and that he was to build 
a church in her honour, which hitherto he had neglected to 
do On landing in England he found Bertwald well disposed 
towards him He went into Mercia and met Hithelred, who 
had resigned his crown yEthelred’s wife, Osthryth, the pious 
niece of Oswald, had been slam by some Mercian nobles, and 
the king had assumed the tonsure and become abbot of 
Bardney, which he and his wife had enriched if not founded 
He caused his successor Cenred to promise to help Wilfnth 
Aldfrith, however, rciused to alter his decision, he died in 
705, and, after another king had reigned for two months, was 
succeeded by his son Osred, a child of eight years old 

A strong feeling was growing up in Northumbria in favour 
of ceasing to oppose the papal decrees, which was increased 
by the belief that Aldfrith on his deathbed re- 
pented of his conduct towards Wilfnth, and on the Nidd, 
solemnly charged his successor to be reconciled to 
him Accordingly, as soon as Osred came to the throne 
a council was held on the banks of the Nidd, under the 
presidency of the boy-king, to settle Wilfrith’s case Unlike 
the council at Estrefeld, this was a purely Northumbrian 
gathering Archbishop Bertwald took the leading part in 
It, but he was of course as much the head of the Church 
in Northumbria as he was in Kent The three North- 
umbrian bishops — Bosa of York, John called “of Beverley,” 
Bishop of Hexham, and Eadfnth, who had succeeded Eai 
bert at Lmdisfarne — were present at the council, togethci* 
with all the abbots of the distnet, and iElflaed, King Oswiu’s 
daughter, the Abbess of Whitby, “the comfort and peace- 
maker of the kingdom ” With the king were all his nobles, 
who took part in the proceedings equally with the churchmen. 
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Wilfrith attended in person Ihe archbishop, who showed 
an earnest desire for peace, opened the proceedings with 
prayer, and then read the letter of Pope John Then the 
head ealdorman of the kingdom said that he and others 
would like to hear what the pope sml, if the ardihishop 
would translate the letter for them Itertwalfl rt plied tint he 
would give them the sense of it, for, he added, it was long 
and obscure When he had done so, the Northumbrian 
bishops urged that it would be a mistake to act against the 
decisions of the kings Kcgfnth and Aldfnth On this 
i^^lflaed addressed the assembl), sa)ing that Aldfnth had 
on his deathbed declared in her presence that if he lived 
he would obey the papal decrees, and that if he died, 
those who heard him were, for the good of his soul, to 
bid his son do so The head ealdorman declared that 
the king and his nobles had decided to act in accordance 
with her words The arrangements necessary for carrying 
out this decision implied ejiiscopal changes and considera- 
tions of a spiritual nature On these the arehbishoj) and 
bishops and the abbess /hltlsed conferred together apart, 
and apparently presented their scheme to the king and his 
nobles, by whom it was discussed and confirmed It was to 
some extent a compromise There was to be a general 
reconciliation , Wilfrith was to have the monastery and the 
bishopric of Hexham, the plan of making Ripon an episcopal 
see was definitely abandoned, and the monastery was secured 
to him Soon after the council, the see of York was vacated 
by the death of Bosa In spite of the professed desire of the 
Northumbrian nobles to obey the papal decrees, it was not 
conferred on Wilfrith , John of Hexham w'as translated to 
York, and Wilfrith took his see in accordance with the 
arrangements made at the council His appeals to Rome 
ended in the loss of the dignified position, which had been 
left to him by Theodore, of bishop of the rich and ancient 
church of York 

karly in the spring of 708 he was again attacked by the 
sickness from which he had suffered at Meaux on 
Death of return from his last journey to Rome About 
a year and a half later he entrusted certain of the 
senior monks at Rijion with the disposal of his wealth after his 
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death He divided it into four parts, the largest of which he 
assigned to the churches of St Mary and St Paul at Rome, 
and left the other three to the poor, to the provosts or priors 
of his two churches at Hexham and Ripon to be used for the 
benefit of the monasteries, and to those companions of his 
exile for whom he had not already provided He then bade 
them have the bell of the monastery rung to call together all 
his “family” at Ripon into their chapter-house He told 
them that Ceolred of Mercia had sent for him to arrange 
some matters connected with the monasteries in Mercia which 
had been founded by him, and were dependent on him and 
his “ family,” much in the same way as the monasteries of the 
province of Iona were dependent on the successors of Columba 
and the monks of Iona He commanded them, in case he did 
not return, to accept as their abbot him whom his five special 
counsellors, two abbots, two priests, and a master, probably 
a monastic lecturer or teacher, should present to them 
Exercising a power similar to that of the abbots of Iona, he 
had already told the five that his nephew Tatbert, a priest, 
and one of their number, whom he appointed provost of the 
house during his absence, was to succeed him at his death 
He then gave his family his blessing and bade them farewell 
He was again seized with illness at his monastery at Oundle, 
in the present Northamptonshire, and died there as the monks 
who were praying for him in their choir sang the words, 

“ Send fortJi thy breath and they shall be created ” (Ps civ 30) 
VVilfrith died on a Thursday, probably October 3, 709, in his 
seventy-sixth 5 ear, after having been a bishop for forty-five 
years He was buried in his church at Ripon 

His intellect was brilliant and liis genius constructive , the 
splendid churches which he built in the Roman or basilican 
style are typical of his work in ecclesiastical organisation, for 
in place of the usages of the Scots, in the overthrow of which 
he took so large a part, he built up the Roman system, 
securing the acceptance of its order and ritual, and being the 
cliief apostle of the Benedidiiu rule He clung perhaps too 
tightly to power and wealth, but he used them in God’s 
service, and though he refused to sacrifice them when his 
surrender of them would have been useful to the Church, his 
refusal may be excused by the unfair treatment he received 
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While English churchmen may regret his appeals to Rome, 
he must not be blamed for seeking justice at the only tribunal 
at which he could hope to obtain it He was courageous 
and firm of purpose, never daunted by danger or persecution 
His temper was overbearing, and his behaviour to his 
opponents unconciliatory Yet he was lovable, for his 
monks and clergy were faithful to him in his troubles, and 
regarded him with filial affection, and his heart w.is tender, 
for we read that he wept when a mason’s lad fell from the 
roof of Hexham church He was a holy as well as a 
magnificent prelate, and his missionary work, performed in the 
midst of anxiety and privation, entitles him to a high place 
among the Fathers of the English Church 

In Wessex, Wilfrith’s ally Caedwalla, though nominally a 
Christian, remained unbaptized until 689 He resigned his 
kingdom m 688, and, first of all English kings, made 
pilgrimage to Rome At Eastertide, 689, he was 
6M 725' baptized by the name of Peter by Pope Sergius, who 
stood godfather to him He died a few days later 
while still wearing the white garments which the newly baptized 
wore for a week after their baptism, and the linen fillet which 
preserved the chrism or unction still on his forehead, and was 
buried in St Peter’s church He was succeeded by Ine, a con- 
queror and a lawgiver, during whose reign the Chun h in Wessex 
made great progress As the introduction of civilisation and 
learning by the Roman mission had been followed in Kent by 
the publication of written laws, so their advance was followed 
by the publication of two fresh codes, drawn uj) under the 
influence of churchmen, one in Kent by King Wihtred, and 
the other in Wessex by Ine Wihtrcd’s code dealt exclusively 
with ecclesiastical matters, and was put forth by the advice of 
Archbishop Bertwald, Bishop Gcbinund of Rochester, and the 
rest of the witan of the kingdom, and with the assent of all 
present at the witenagcmot It begins with a declaration 
that the Church should be free in jurisdiction and revenue, 
and that a breach of its peace, the protection wliieh it was 
entitled to afford, should be punished as heavily as a like 
offence against the king It contains decrees against immorality, 
providing that the offender, if a native, should be punished by 
being cut off from communion with the Church, against 
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heathen practices, and against working on Sunday, and ordains 
that evil and slothful priests should be suspended and 
reserved for the judgment of their bishop A high position 
IS assigned to churchmen m judicial proceedings , the word of 
a bishop was to be as the word of the king, no oath was to 
avail against it, and a priest or deacon might clear himself of 
a charge by his own oath, without bringing any compurgators, 
or men to join in swearing to his innocence The laws of 
Ine, the first written laws of the West Saxons, were made with 
the counsel of Hgedde, “ my bishop,” and Earconwald, whom 
the king is also made to call “ my bishop,” for Earconwald 
had much influence in Surrey which was part of Ine’s 
dominions The ealdorman and witan of the kingdom, 
together with a great gathering of God’s servants, joined 
m enacting these laws They are partly ecclesiastical and 
partly civil They provide penalties for the neglect to 
have a child baptized within thirty days after its birth, for 
working on Sundays, and for the non-payment of church 
scot at Martinmas In the civil laws may be found illustra- 
tions of the change which Christianity had brought about 
in the character of the conquest, for Ine’s British, or “ Welsh,” 
subjects are treated as law-worthy, and were evidently living 
at peace side by side Nvith their conquerors 

A large British element no doubt existed in the popula- 
tion of Ine’s kingdom generally, and must have been specially 
strong in the westerly, or latest conquered, districts 

rru . Uj rui j 4. Glastonbury 

The western border of his kingdom seems in its 
southern part to have been pushed so far into the British 
kingdom of Dyfnaint as to include Crediton, the traditionary 
birthplace of the English Winfnth, or St Boniface, of 
whom we shall hear later, and Exeter, where he was 
educated Exeter was doubtless at that time, as it remained 
until the tenth century, a city of two peoples — the Britons 
dwelling in the northern part, as has been inferred from such 
dedications as St Petrock’s and St Keryan’s, the Saxons in the 
southern part More to the north, in Somerset, the progress 
of the conquest was slower, yet as early as Cenwalh’s time the 
Isle of Avalon had passed into English hands, and received 
Its English name of Glastonbury Legends, sacred and 
profane, connect the island and its monastery with Joseph of 
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Anmathea, King Arthur, and other famous names, and though 
the early history of the house has been involved in so 
many myths that it is impossible to say wliat amount of 
truth, if any, underlies the fables, it is fairly certain that 
Glastonbury has a special interest for us as one of the few 
links between the British and the English Churfhes The 
monastery certaml) existed m the lime of Inc, and the 

received, though b) no means well-established, story is that it 
had been a British sanctuary, that the conejucrors found 

there a little church originally made of wattle, that they 
preserved it, and that it stood for centuries As it, or its 
successors, outlucd successive generations, it became regarded 
with special respect and was fabled to have l)ecn made liy no 
earthly hands Ine is said to have built a chiinh of stone to 
the east of it, and to have endowed the monastery, whirli was 
destined to attain an historical renown as the home of the 

greatest of our caily archbishojis of English race, and to 

become one of the richest monasteries of I ngl ind 

Ine favoured the foundation of monasteries One which he 
had at least a hand m founding, at Abingdon, on the 'lliames, 

^ , became, after a long period of decay, a seat of learn 

EaMhdm, ’ , V j i 

Abbot of ing and spiritual life m the tenth century lie 

Mattnesbur> cncoumged syiiodical action, and he 

made friends with good and learned men, and helped them in 
their work Chief among these was Ealdhelm, or St Aldhclm, 
a member of the royal house, who had been taught by an 
Irish scholar named Maeldiiib or Maildtil, the only '^{ot of 
whom wx* liear as settled in the West Saxon kingdom, at a 
place called after him, and known as Malmesbury in our Wiit 
shire Thence Ealdhelm went to Canterbury, where he studied 
under Hadrian, and became a notable sdiolar He returned 
to Malmesbury, became abbot of the monastery whic h had liegun 
to be formed under Maelduib, made it a sc bool after the pattern 
of St Augustine’s at Canterbury, and brought Wessex to the 
forefront in learning Of this side of bis work mou must be 
aaid hereafter He also built cbiirchcs and monasteries at 
Malmesbury, Bruton, Fromc, and elsewhere One* of them, 
the “ little church ” {ecdestola\ as it is called in his I ifc, 
dedicated to St I^aurence at Bradford on Avon, is believed to 
be the little church still standing there and lately rescued 
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from desecration While he was the first Englishman who 
became a distinguished classical scholar, he was also skilled in 
vernacular poetry, and would sing English poems of his own 
composition Some of his poems were popular in the time of 
King Alfred, who is reported to have told a story about them 
illustrative of Ealdhelm's diligence in seeking the spiritual 
welfare of others Finding that the country people of Wessex 
were unwilling to stay in church for the sermon, and were in the 
habit of going off homewards as soon as the singing was over, 
he used to wayKay them as they crossed a bridge, and smg to 
them like a professional minstrel, gradually bringing into his 
song sacred subjects And so he awoke their interest in the 
Scriptures, and made them willing to listen to his teaching 
His biographers, both of the twelfth centur>^ declare that he 
visited Rome, but as none of his extant writings refer to such 
a visit, their assertion, though not improbable, is of doubtful 
authority, specially as they connect the visit with a ridiculous 
fable 

Ealdhelm took a prominent part in urging the Briton'- 
to adopt the Roman Easter In 704, Adamnan, abbot of 
Iona, persuaded the Northern Irish to follow the 
exam[)le of their fellow-countrymen in the South, tucir”" 
and accept the Roman computation, and a few years 
later the monks of Iona, who had refused to follow their abbot, 
yielded to the persuasion of Ecgbert, an Englishman Ecgbert 
had studied m Ireland in company with Ceadda , he was a 
man of great holiness and influence, had been consecrated as 
a bishop in Ireland, and was deeply interested in mission 
work The Britons, however, clung to their own usages, which 
were precious to them as signs of their national life, and their 
priests beyond the Severn still, as of old, regarded English 
churchmen as excommunicate The schism was of serious 
importance in Wessex, where the British element had grown 
as the kingdom extended westwards In 705 the matter was 
considered in a synod of the A\ est Saxon elerg), and Ealdhelm, 
who was then a priest, was retpiestcd to urge the Britons of 
the West to conform to Catholic practice Accordingly he 
wrote a letter to Geraint, the King of Dyfnamt, and his 
bishops, on the tonsure and the Piaster question It was 
widely read, and was successful in persuading the Britons who 
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were subject to the West Saxons to adopt the Roman usages 
The Britons who preserved their independence seem to have 
disregarded his remonstrances , those beyond the Severn did 
not yield until 809, and another century passed before their 
example was followed by the Britons of the extreme West 
Soon after \\riting this letter to Geraint, Ealdhelm was 
made a bishop Of the vast bishoprics which Theodore found 
on his arrival in England, that of the West Saxons 
if thJ‘west was the only one which he did not subdivide The 
bishopnc was, may probably be found 

in the civil history of Wessex, which was m an unsettled 
state for some years after the death of Cenwalh in, or about, 
672 For a document purporting to be a decree of J heodore 
that the bishopric should remain undivided so long as Htedde 
lived IS probably spurious. As Hiedde was the archliishop’s 
personal friend, Theodore would scarcely have found him 
opposed to a measure which he thought necessary for the good 
of the Church, and Theodore was certainly not the man to 
allow any personal feelings to stay his hand in such a matter 
The delay must have arisen from some other cause, such as 
civil discord Under Ine the kingdom was in a settled 
condition, and the importance of an increase in the West 
Saxon episcopate was felt by the Church at large Haedde 
resisted an order from Archbishop Bertwald, probably sent in 
accordance with the decree of a National S>nod, for the 
division of his bisliopric, and seems to have been uj)hckl by 
the West Saxon witan, who may have desired to maintain 
something of the tradition of their ecclesiastical independence 
and isolation By 704 the dispute had become so hot that a 
National Synod, held perhaps at Clovesho, decreed that 
unless the West Saxons obeyed the archbishoji’s order, they 
should be held as excommunicate A schism was averted by 
the death of Haedde, and the West Saxon bishopric was, with 
Ine’s consent, divided by a synodical decree Selwood forest 
^ was made the boundary between the two dioceses ^ 1 o the 

* William of Malmtsbury, (> P pp 175, 37^ gives Wiltsliiit md Herjc 
shire to the see of Sherborne, and Ins MiKiiicnt his I;cen adopted by high 
autbonty See Councils and bul Docs in 376, nid Pluininer, liada Opp 
Hist II 307 But the A S Cbron a 709 makes Sdwood the boundary, 
and IS followed by Hen of Huntingdon, p no, while /Kthelwcard, Mon 
Hist Bni p 507, describes baldhtlm s diottsc as belwoodshirt On thu 
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east of It the country now known as Hampshire, Berkshire, 
Surrey, Sussex, and part of Wiltshire, was left to the see of 
Winchester, to which a bishop named Daniel was consecrated 
The country to the west of the forest, part of Wiltshire, Dorset, 
and all the conquered parts of Somerset and Devon to the border 
of the kingdom, was formed into a new diocese with its see 
at Sherborne, then and long afterwards a small village The 
choice of such a place for an episcopal see is another illustra- 
tion of the character of English bishops as bishops of peoples 
rather than of cities Such places as Lindisfarne, Lichfield, 
Selsey, and Sherborne would not have been chosen 
for the sees of continental bishops. All agreed 
that no one was so fit to be the bishop of the new Sheri»rat, 
diocese as Ealdhelm, and he was accordingly con- 
secrated to It He devoted himself to the active duties of his 
office, constantly moving about from place to place preaching 
the Gospel VV hile on one of these journeys, he fell suddenly 
sick at Doulting, in Somerset, was earned into the little 
wooden church, and laid on a stone bench, and there died on 
May 25, 709 The Church in Wessex profited much by his 
preaching, his zeal for education, his activity in building 
churches, and his influence with Ine We may fairly believe 
that it was due to him that the last effects of the isolation which 
had marked its early years were finally obliterated While he 
laboured in Wessex, he had friends and scholars all over 
England, among them Aldfrith, the scholar-king of North- 
umbria And so doubtless through Ealdhelm, though without 
any special action on his part, the Church in Wessex was 
brought into full union of sentiment with the rest of the English 
Church Soon after his death the Anglican episcopate was 
further increased A synod having decreed, evidently with 
the consent of Bishop Daniel, that the South Saxons should 
have a bishop of their own, Eadbert, Abbot of Selsey, was 
consecrated as their bishop, and the see of the new diocese 
was placed in his church which U ilfnth had built and dedicated 
to St Peter 

The belief of Oswiu and Caedwalla in the spiritual benefits 

matter see Jones, Fasti Eal Sartsberunsis, f ondon, 1870, and Hist of thi 
Dto 0/ Salisbury', S P C K , and Freeman, King Ine ap Somerset Archaol 
Soc s Proc XX (1874) 
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to be secured by a pilgrimage to Rome was shared by their 
fellow-countrymen generally, and indeed prevailed throughout 
Western Christendom To worship at spots hal- 
lowed by apostolic memories, to adore the relics of 
the martyrs, to receive a blessing from the pope in 
person, to spend the last days of life in Rome m penitence 
and good works, to die and be buried there, seemed to all 
men of that time to be an assurance of salvation Impelled 
by this belief, Cenred in 709 resigned the crown of Mercia to 
Ceolred, and journeyed to Rome With him went Offa, the 
young and much-loved King of the East Saxons who, Bede says, 
“ left wife and lands and kinsfolk and country,” and surely also 
his duty to his people, “ for Christ’s sake and the Gospel’s ” 
The long yellow hair of the two English kings was offered to 
St Peter, and they received the monastic habit Both died 
soon afterwards, for the air of Rome was heavy with death, 
and the change from a life of vigorous exercise and abundant 
nourishment to one of asceticism, practised within the walls of 
a city, rendered the northern pilgrim unfit to resist malaria 
After a glorious reign of thiity-seven years King Ine also 
resigned his crown in 725, and went as a pilgrim to Rome 
A legend records that his wife ^thelburh, or Ethelburga, 
herself of the royal line of Wessex, often begged him to retire 
from the world Seeing that he always put olf his resignation, 
she persuaded him one day, as they were journeying about 
their kingdom, to return suddenly with her to a phee where 
they had feasted and slept the night before 'I'hey found the 
dwelling in a state of confusion and filth , the very place 
where they had lam was ot cupicd by a sow and her newly 
born litter Even so, she declared, did all eaithly splendour 
end Ine listened to her words, and at once took the steji 
which she had long urgCfl-upon him At Rome he lived 
hum'bly as a man of plebeian' r^nk, his w'lfe dw'elling with him 
an 4 strengthening him with words of loving counsel From 
^ that tii^e the jiilgrimage to Ro^ie became widely jiopular 
among the English Some, like Cenicd, Offa, and Ine, went 
thither on their retirement ‘from ;ihe active duties of life, and 
remained there until they died sooner or later, others went 
and returned to their homes again, and some stayed in 
different cities on their way back, living not always creditably 
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Fnthogyth, the wife of ^.thelheard, who succeeded Ine as 
King of the West Saxons, went to Rome in 737, in company 
with Forthere, the second Bishop of Sherborne, and she and 
the bishop both appear to have returned to England in 739 
Many other Englishwomen, and specially abbesses and other 
religious ladies, went on pilgrimage to Rome, and some years 
later St Boniface wrote from Germany to the then Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury urging that the bishops in synod and 
the English kings should forbid nuns going to Rome, because 
many fell into sin on the journey, became castaways in cities 
on the route, and so brought grave scandal on the English 
Church 


Authoritifs — tor the life of Wilfnth the 'luthonties are the same as 
before, mil so -xlso for the last days of Cuthbert Theodores Penitential 
and Wihtred s Lccltsiastical Laws ire to be found in Councils and Eccl Docs 
111 , Ine s Laws m Thorpe % Ancient I aws and Institutes, 1 , London, 1840, 8vo 
edit , Public Records Comm Freeman s King Ine in Somerset Archaol 
Soc s Proc (1872) xvm and (1874) xx is of great value Lives of St 
Aldhelm written by Figwin, Bp of Worcester {d 717), Osmund Bp of 
Salisbury {d 1099), and Endmer (d 1124?) are not now known to exist , the 
earliest extant Life is by I aricius Abbot of Abingdon {d 1117) printed by 
Giles in his edition of Aldhelm s Works in Patres Eccles Angl Oxford, 1844, 
and in Migne s Patrologia Ijit vol Ixxxix This was followed by a Life by 
William of M ilmesbury in his Gesta Pontificum, Rolls ser , which represents 
the knowledge and traditions of his house Among the general authorities 
besides Bedes Hist Eccl Angl are the Saxon Chron , William of Malmes 
bury Gtsta Regum and Florence of Worcester, while Canon Brights Early 
hnghsh Lhunh History and (jieens Making of England have also been 
consultt d 



CHAPTER X 

EARLY MONASTICISM 

As the English owed their Christianity almost wholly, if not 
wholly, to the preaching of monks, as their Church was 
founded and organised by monks, and was adorned 
moo^iosm learning of men and women of the 

monastic order, an attempt to illustrate the character 
of early monasticism in England must find a place here 
The word “monk" has a wide signification, for it includes 
anchorets and hermits, but for our purpose it may be used for 
those only who lead a common life (KoivofSm), and are thence 
called coenobites, m contradistinction to anchorets {dvaxcoprjrat), 
who withdraw from society and live apart Each society of 
men or women practising the coenobitic life is called a con- 
vent, and their common dwelling a monastery Monasticism 
had Its origin in Egypt, where it was instituted by St Anthony, 
who IS said to have lived a hundred and five years, from 
about 250 to 355 His monasticism, however, was rather of 
the anchoretic than the coenobitic kind, and coenobitic mon- 
asticism was first organised by his contemporary Pachomius, 
abbot (adlfa or father) of eight monasteries at Tabenne, a 
little above the first cataract of the Nile, who composed a 
rule for his monks, laying down a constitution for their com- 
munities and directions for their daily life of worship and 
labour. The account which St Athanasius gave of what he 
had seen at Tabenne, caused the Romans to regard the 
monastic life with respect ; those who practised it were called 
“religious” at Rome, and their life “religion ” Monasticism 
spread rapidly throughout Christendom, and various rules 
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ivere drawn up for monks St Basil {d 379), composed one 
of these rules which was accepted by the monks of the East, 
and marks a distinct advance m the history of monasticism, 
for It treats the monastic vow as irrevocable As all monks 
were hound to obey a rule {regula), they are called regulars, a 
name which distinguishes them from the clergy who lived m 
the world (seculum), and are thence called secular clerks In 
the earliest times, monks were generally laymen, but before 
long It became the custom that some brethren of each 
monastery should be ordained in order to conduct its services, 
and the number of ordained monks tended continually to 
increase Still, m the early days of the English Church, a 
monk was not necessarily in orders, and it was not until the 
time of Clement V (13 n) that all monks were compelled to 
be ordained The variety of early monastic rules does not 
imply a variety of religious orders, such as were founded in 
later times There was one monastic order, of which all the 
members were bound to poverty, continence, and humility, 
while the clergy wore at liberty to possess private property, 
and in England were, at least in later times, generally married, 
though there is not sufficient ground for asserting that this 
was certainly the case m the early days of the English Church 
Monasticism may be regarded as an attempt to reach a full 
conformity to the precepts of Christ, as they were understood 
by the Christian world for many centuries And, as a perfect 
Christian life is necessarily social, those who devoted them- 
selves to an attempt to achieve it, entered an order founded to 
be a pattern of Christian society, and lived in communities, 
under rules differing from one another according to circum- 
stances and the wisdom of their authors, but all alike framed 
to promote a life of fellowship in seeking the glory of God 
Each monk was, to adopt the metaphor used by St Benedict, 
to be a soldier in a mighty army, with no will of his own, 
pledged to fight for his Lord Christ with the weapons of full 
obedience 

Early in the sixth century St Benedict, founder and abbot 
of the monastery of Monte Cassino, drew up the 
Rule which was generally accepted in the West s^sSedict 
Its acceptance was due partly to its inherent excel- 
lence, and partly to the support of the papacy The first rule 
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wntten for western monks, it excels all others in wisdom of 
conception, dignity of expression, breadth of spirit, and human 
sympathy Gregory the Great warmly acknowledged its 
merits, wrote a life of the author, and re< ommended its 
observance It is obvious to any one who studies the Rule 
that Iknedict had no idea ot establishing a distinct order, 
his Rule was intended as a standard of monastic lite generally, 
as, to quote his words, a means of “foiming a school of divine 
service wherein nothing should be harsh or burdensome ” His 
ordinances are founded on principles, do not deal with mere 
points of practice, are never trivial Nor did he strive after 
new things , he wrote for the monastic order as he found it, 
accepted what was accepted generally, used what was best in 
earlier rules, and breathed into his work his own lofty spirit 
Benedict’s Rule stands on three mam principles, perpetuity, 
renunciation, and obedience The monk by his vow became 
a member for life of the monastic family into which he entered , 
he renounced all worldly and carnal desires, and all that he 
had, for he might call nothing, not even the pen with which 
he wrote, his own, all was tiie common property of the con- 
vent, and he bound himself to absolute obedience His life 
was to be strenuous, for, as Benedict said, “idleness is the 
enemy of the soul,” and he would have monks constantly em- 
ployed in the “ service of God ” {opus Det), or in labour The 
monks rose about midnight and sang nocturns, and at six 
other times in the day, when not at work at a distance, met 
in their church for the services of the canonical hours 
Seven hours a day were to be spent m labour and two in 
study, a book at a time being given out from the library of 
the house to each monk In practice, the monks most fitted 
for study devoted all their time to reading and writing, save 
what was spent m the “ service of God,” the chief duty of all 
They had a common dormitory, slejit little, and always in 
their clothes and shoes A tunic with sleeves, and a cowl, or 
cloak, of undyed wool, with a hood attached, formed their 
principal dress They ate together, their food was simple 
but sufficient, meat was forbidden by the Rule, and they 
often fasted until vespers While they ate, one of the 
brethren read aloud a religious book, and then, and throughout 
a large part of the day, they were to be silent They served 
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in turn in the kitchen and at table. Punishments Benedict 
would have meted out rather according to the spirit of the 
offender than his actual offence A light offence was to be 
rebuked first in private, and, if repeated, in public If the 
offender was contumacious, or his offence was grave, he was 
separated from his brethren , efforts were to be made to bring 
him to repentance, but if they failed, he was to be punished 
with stripes, and as a last resort might be expelled from the 
house The daily superintendence of the monks was com- 
mitted to officers called deans, chosen apparently by the 
abbot with the advice of his counsellors, one, as their title 
{decanus) implies, for every ten monks , they were later 
called priors A provost {preeposttus), the head prior of later 
days, might also be appointed to have authority next after the 
abbot All the members of a convent were to join in the 
election of the abbot, who held office for life His election, 
however, was not invariably to be determined by a majority, 
for if the wiser members were m a minority, their voice was 
to prevail After election, the abbot was consecrated by 
episcopal benediction Absolute obedience was due to his 
authority, but his autocracy was tempered by an obligation to 
act with the advice of others In ordinary matters he was to 
take counsel with the deans and elders of the house, 
impoitant matters were to be discussed by all, even the 
youngest might speak, the final decision resting with the 
abbot A convent met for business of all kinds in its 
chapter-house The temporal affairs of a convent were by 
the Rule to be transacted by the Cellarer, and one of the 
monks was to be Gate-keeper Other executive officers were 
also appointed, such as the Sacristan, Infirmarer, and so on, 
each with his own department of work 

It may fairly be supposed that the missionaries sent to 
England by Gregory regarded the Rule of St Benedict as the 
highest standard of monastic life, and that the mon- 
asteries established m connection with the Roman 
mission more or less followed its ordinances, though 
It IS probable that even at Canterbury, as we shall see later, it 
was not very strictly observed On the other hand, the Scots 
and their disciples had their own monastic customs The so- 
called rule of St Columba consists merely of precepts for a 
N 
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solitary life, and it is from the rule which Columban drew up 
for his monasteries on the continent that we must supplement 
such knowledge of the spirit of Irish monasticism as can be 
gained from n irrative sources While full of piety, it is dis- 
tinctly inferior to the work of St Benedict , it is vague and 
elementary, and ends with a monastic penitential which 
illustrates the severity and somewhat childish character of the 
discipline of the Scots Of the customs of Iona, which viere 
naturally followed at Lindisfarne and the other English 
monasteries founded by the Scots and their disciples, much 
has already been said Three jioints may be noted in which 
the monasticism of the Scots differed from that inculcated by 
St Benedict First, as regards spirit, the extieme asceticism 
of the Scots stands in strong contrast to the moderation of 
the Benedictine Rule Next, as regards daily life, in monas- 
teries of the Scots’ foundation the monks, though they all 
ate together, dwelt and slept in separate huts or cells, as 
was the custom of the monks of Egypt where the monastery 
arose out of a collection of hermits’ dwellings, whereas 
Benedict provided that the monks of each house should sleep 
in one or more common dormitories, as their number might 
require Thirdly, as regards constitution, the succession of 
abbots in an Irish house was not determined simply by elec- 
tion, as Benedict provided, but was subject to a kind of 
inheritance in the founder’s km, the “coarb,” or heir of the 
abbot, holding much the same position as the “ tanist ” in the 
tribe Each of these customs will be found to have had some 
effect on early English monasticism 

The number of a convent was recruited partly by the 
application of adults for admission, and partly by the custom 
Chid k presenting children to the abbot, to be brought 
' " %p as religious Oswuu having dedicated his infant 

daughter ^Elflaed, the future Abbess of Whitby, as a holy 
virgin, sent her to be brought up in a monastery So too little 
iEsica, who died of the plague at Baiking, the boy who 
migrated with the East Saxon monks to dwell by Cedd’s 
grave at Lastingham, and the boy who saw the vision of 
Oswald at Selsey, had each been dedicated to a monastic life, 
and Bede, the most famous example of all, was presented to 
Abbot Benedict at the age of seven Such dedication was 
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held to be irrevocable When Wilfnth, as it wis believed, 
brought a child to life, the mother promised that at seven 
years of age the boy should be given to the bishop When 
the time came for surrendering him, his parents were unwilling 
to give him up, and the poor mother fled with him and 
sought shelter among the Britons Wilfnth, however, had the 
child taken from her, and kept him with him at Ripon, where 
he was called “ the Bishop’s son,” but he, like little Asica, died 
of the plague While objections to these child-dedications 
are so obvious that they need not be urged here, it may be 
noted that, at least in these early days, the children seem to 
have been treated kindly St Benedict ordered that considera- 
tion should be shown to their tender years, and that they, as 
well as the more aged monks, were to be allowed meat, and 
not to be too long without food 

The newly-converted English regarded the life of their 
monastic teachers as the highest expression of Christian 
obedience, and many of the more devout were quick 
to imitate it Among these were honourable women Consecrated 
not a few The influence of women is conspicuous 
m the early days of English Christianity The esteem in which 
women were held by the heathen Germans found new expres- 
sion among the Christian English in the place assigned to 
them m the infant Church, and is commemorated in the 
names and stories of a crowd of female saints Many ladies 
of royal houses became founders, abbesses, or sisters of 
monasteries, and, as may be gathered from the doings of Hilda 
and ^Iflaed of Whitby, ^bbe of Coldingham and others, were 
regarded with veneration during their lives, as well as after 
they were dead The first of these royal abbesses seems to 
have been Eadbald's daughter Eanswith, of whom, setting 
mere legends aside, we know nothing save that she founded 
a monastery at Folkestone Another monastery connected 
with the Kentish mission was, according to undoubted tradi- 
tion, founded by ^thelburh, the widow of Eadwine, at Lyminge 
in Kent, and a third in Sheppey by Sexburh or Sexburga, a 
daughter of Anna of East Anglia and the widow of Earcon- 
bert of Kent In Northumbria the first woman who took the 
veil is said to have been Heiu, who received it from Aidan , 
she founded a monastery at Hartlepool, in our county of 
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Durham, and afterwards retired, apparently as a recluse, to 
Tadcaster Near (adcasler a village called Hcalaugh pre- 
serves her name, which is inscribed on an ancient gravestone 
discovered there W hile monastciics of nomen were still raie, 
many Englishwomen resorted to the monasteries of Gaul, and 
specially to Faremoutier in Brie, Chelles near Pans, and 
Andelys on the Seine To Faremoutier, which was founded 
by a Burgundian princess named hara, a disciple of Columban 
and of Eustace, his successor at I uveuil, went Saethryth, a step- 
daughter of Anna, ^Ethelburh (Lthelburga) his daughter, and 
Earcongota, daughter of his daughter Sexburh, and all three 
in turn became abbesses of the house, wduch was largely en 
dowed by Bathild the English queen of the Neustrian Franks 
Highly indeed must these English ladies have been esteemed 
in that famous monasterv, and Englishmen rejoiced to tell 
how' Earcongota was forewarned of her death by a vision of 
white-robed men, who entered the house and told her that 
they were sent to carry' off the golden com which had come 
from Kent At Chelles, afterwards refounded by Bathild, who 
died there, Hereswilh, Anna’s sister-in-law and the mother of 
another East Anglian king, took the veil after her husband's 
death, and there her more famous sister Hilda would have 
joined her, had not Aidan bidden her take charge of a little 
house of consecrated virgins to the north of the Wear There 
too, Mildnth (St Mildred), the daughter of an under-kmg of 
the Hecanas, was educated, and on her return to England, late 
in the seventh century, founded the monastery called Minster 
in Thanet, where the church bears her name, while her more 
shadowy sister Mildburh is said to have become abbess of 
Wenlock in Shropshire 

Besides virgins and widows under monastic vows, there 
were from the earliest times in our church, women who, 
without being bound by these vows, were ecclesi- 
astical persons, openly professing virginity The 
distinction seems clear in Theodore’s Penitential 
between “ sandtmontales," or “ mynchens ” as they were called 
in English, women under monastic vows, and basiliccB" To 
these ecclesiastical women not under monastic vows the name 
“nun” IS specially applied in Anglo-Saxon They were 
ascetics by profession, but might live as “ canontca ” in their 
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parents’ houses, and might be dispensed from the obligation to 
remain unmarried by their bishop, with, as it seems, the con- 
currence of the king Ecclesiastical virgins of this sort were 
common in the primitive Church As monasticisra decayed 
in England, the female monasteries fell into the hands of ladies 
who lived in this way, as m like manner the monasteries of 
men fell into the hands of secular clergy. 

From the connection between English monastic ladies and 
the monasteries of Gaul arose the institution of double 
monasteries in England The term must be inter- 
preted strictly , they were double, not mixed, for the 

‘ ^ , mona-slcnci 

two sexes lived apart Amid many diversities of 
practice, the essential feature in these monasteries was that a 
community of regular women received the spiritual ministra- 
tion of regular priests who dwelt near them It is often 
asserted that this institution had its rise in Ireland, because 
Cogitosus, the eighth-century biographer of St Bridget, says that 
her house at Kildare, and her other monasteries, contained both 
men and women But here, as elsewhere, Cogitosus is prob- 
ably attributing what was before his eyes to the earlier time of 
which he wrote In any case the institution did not begin in 
Ireland, nor was it a specially characteristic feature of the Irish 
Church It arose in the earliest days of monasticism, and was 
the result of the need felt by communities of religious women 
for the ministration of priests Periods of religious fervour 
have constantly been marked by a desire in persons of both 
sexes to ser\'e God together, accompanied by a spirituality of 
mind too strong for sexual temptations Throughout the 
history of monasticism there have been other, and far later, 
movements in this direction Religious women were glad 
that the priests who ministered to them should be monks, and 
monks seem to have rejoiced to feel that women lived near 
them who were devoted to the same religious practices At 
the very beginning of monasticism, the sister of Pachomms 
established a community of virgins on the other side of the 
river to her brother’s monasteries, and so St Basil and his 
sister Macrina each presided over a religious settlement, he of 
men and she of women, separated by the Ins The institu- 
tion spread rapidly in the East, and was prohibited by the 
Emperor Justinian. It reached Gaul at an early date, for a 
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canon of the Council of Agde, held in 506, orders that the 
houses of women should be removed farther from those of 
men It has been argued well, and indeed successfully, that 
the great house for women established bv Caesarius at Arles, 
soon after that date, was piobably a double monastery, but the 
first monastery of the kind in Gaul is usually supposed to 
have been the house of St Rhadegund at Poitiers dedicated 
to the Holy Cross Near it, though on the other side of the 
city wall, was a monastery of men, dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin, which seems to have been closely connected with the 
women’s house Probably in the men’s monastery dwelt the 
poet Fortunatus, afterwards Bishop of Poitiers, the author of 
the hymn “Vexilla regis prodeunt,” and, according to some, 
of the more sublime “Pange lingua gloriosi,” the record of 
whose affectionate and blameless intimacy with Rhadegund 
and her abbess Agnes throws an interesting light on the 
relations between the religious of both sexes at that time 
Other clearer instances might be given of double monasteries 
in Gaul in the sixth century The spiritual revival effected 
by the preaching of Columban and his disciples led to a vast 
increase of these double monasteries, not because they were 
an Irish institution, but because they appealed to a newly 
awakened monastic enthusiasm At Faremoutier, Chelles, 
and Andelys, the resorts of our English ladies, an abbess 
ruled over the men as well as the women, so too at Jouarre 
on the Marne, while at the f nnous double monastery founded 
at Remiremont in the Vosges, liy Romaric, a monk of Luxeuil, 
an abbot ruled over both sexes, though an abbess subordinate 
to him was also appointed for the women 

From Gaul the institution was brought into England 
Whitby, Barking, Bardney, Wenlock, Wimborne, Coldingham, 
English Repton were all double monasteries, 

double perhaps also St Peter’s at Gloucester, and Bath, 
monasteries Indeed, as every 

women’s monastery in England founded before the eighth 
century which we know much about appears to have had a 
monastery of men attached to it, wc may suppose that this 
was the universal custom, except probably in those that owed 
their foundation directly to the Roman mission In the English 
double monasteries the abbess ruled over both sexes, she 
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was “the lady,” the monks were her men, and their immediate 
superior would be appointed by her An exception to this 
rule may possibly have existed for a while at Bardney, where 
the ex -king ^^.thelred was abbot As a royal benefactor, if 
not founder, he may have held an exceptional position, 
though there is nothing to show in what relation he stood to 
the abbess or the women of the house In these monasteries, 
as in the double monasteries of Gaul, there was much variety 
in arrangement and practice At Barking both sexes seem to 
have used the same church, at different times, though they 
had separate graveyards , at Coldmgham, after the fire there, 
a separate church was built for the women At VVimborne 
the two monasteries were separated by walls, and each had its 
own church , no woman ever entered the men’s monastery, and 
none of the men the monastery of women, except the priests 
who came to say mass and who withdrew as soon as the service 
was over The abbess gave her orders to the men through 

a window At Whitby, that nursery of bishops, the abbess 

Hilda evidently communicated freely with the men of the 
house, and apparently instructed them m the Scriptures And 
so doubtless did /blllajd, who, like Hilda, gave advice to 
kings and nobles and took counsel with bishops on the 

affairs of the Church John (of Beverley), Bishop of York, 

was one of her monks 

Only one double monastery has an evil report The brethren 
and sisters at Coldmgham became idle and self-indulgent, 
they gave way to gluttony and gossip, and the sisters employed 
their time in making fine clothes, a frequent snare to the 
consecrated ladies of our nation, in order to attract the 
admiration of men outside the house A temporary reform 
was effected, but after yEbbe’s death the old evils reappeared, 
and even grew to a greater height The Divine wrath 
was believed to be manifested by a fire occasioned by 
some carelessness , the place was destroyed, and its more 
worthy inmates entered other houses Apart from the history 
of the institution, it is obvious that these monasteries were not 
a specially Irish characteristic, for Wilfrith was a friend of 
^bbe, and the chief adviser of Athelthryth, whom he constantly 
visited at Ely Theodore, however, disapproved of them — 
they had been forbidden in the East— and he ordered that no 
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more double monasteries should be founded, though he made 
no attempt to alter the constitution of those already m 
existence The institution fell with the general decay 0 / 
monasticism which was completed by the Danish invasions 
At least one double monastery, the famous house of Heiden- 
ham, now in Wurtemberg, was founded in Germany by 
English missionaries, the institution had, however, existed 
east of the Rhine in earlier da) s 

Under Hilda’s rule the double monaster) at Whitb) became 
the home of the father ol English saered poeti) A herds- 
man named Cedmon — the name suegt sts a British 
descent, and he may have had a British mother 
— W'ho woiked on the farm of the monaster), was troubled 
because he lacked the gift of song then common among the 
English When he and his companions sat together at feasts 
and the harp was handed from one to another, that each 
might sing in turn, he would, as it came near him, rise 
abashed and leave the house One night, when he had done 
so, he went to the stable where his cattle stood, and there fell 
asleep As he slept, he heard one call to him saying, 
“Caedmon, sing me something” He answered, “1 cannot 
sing, and that is why I have left the feast” Again the voice 
said, “Nevertheless you must sing to me” “What shall I 
sing?” he asked “Smg,”the voice replied, “the beginning 
of things created ” Then he sang praise to God the Creator 
in verses which he had never heard before When he awoke he 
remembered what he had sung in his dream, and added more 
verses to it In the morning he told his dream to his master, the 
bailiff, who took him to the abbess In order to prove him, 
Hilda, and some of her more learned monks who were with 
her, expounded a passage of Scripture to him, and bade him 
turn It into verse He returned the next morning and 
repeated the verses which he had made Then Hilda thanked 
God for him, ordered that he should be admitted a monk of 
her house, and caused him to be taught Bible history, and all 
that he learnt he turned into verse How much of the mass 
of extant poetry attributed to him is really his composition 
is a matter for the decision of Pearly English scholars The 
story of his death is one of the gems of Bede’s work He 
had for a fortnight been suffering from what seemed to be a 
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slight ailment Near, apparently, to his cell was the infirmary 
where the monks who were sick and like to die were laid, and 
on the evening of his death he bade his attendant prepare him 
a bed there The man wondered at this, for Caedmon seemed 
far from death, but nevertheless did as he had said For some 
time Caedmon talked cheerfully with the sick in the infirmary 
About midnight, however, he asked if the Eucharist was in 
the infirmary, which shows that it was customarily reserved there 
for the use of the dying He told that he had no need 
of It, for he could not be dying as he had been talking so 
cheerfully But he again called for it, and when it ^\as given 
him, he took it in his hand, and aftci asking all m turn if they 
were at peace uith him, said, “ I, my children, am in 
perfect peace w ith all God’s servants ” Having so said, he 
fortified his soul with the heavenly viaticum Then he asked 
if It was near the time for the brethren to praise the Lord 
at nocturns He was told that the hour was near ‘‘Let us 
wait for It,” he said With this he signed himself with the sign 
of the cross, laid his head upon his pillow and slumbered, and 
so passed peacefully into lest 

No female saint or abbess was regarded by the English 
with so deep and lasting veneration as AEthelthryth, or 
St. Etheldreda, a daughter of Anna, King of the East ^ ,heidreda 
Anglians, probably because devotion to virginity Abbess of 
seemed personified in her Though twice married, 
she was still a virgin when she left her second husband, 
Ecgfrith of Northumbria, and received the veil from V\ ilfnth 
at Coldingham Thither it was believed Ecgfrith pursued her, 
and her flight became the subject of legends, a spring of 
water rose to assuage her thirst, and her staff grew into an 
ash-tree which sheltered her while she slept So did the old 
heathen reverence for springing water and trees reappear in 
Christian legend At last she reached the isle of Ely, which 
had been given to her by her first husband on her marriage, 
and there, upon a little hill, overlooking a wide waste of. 
water and fen-land, she built a monastery for men and 
women, and became its abbess Her asceticism was extreme , 
she seldom ate more than once a day, or took a warm bath 
except before the festivals of Easter, Whitsunday, and 
Epiphany, and always when in health remained in prayer in 
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the church after matins, which were sung soon after midnight, 
until dawn After seven years, in 679, she fell sick of the 
plague which was then raging in her monastery The bubo, or 
tumour, which formed on her neck caused her much pain, and 
she told the sisters that she welcomed the suffering because 
she looked on it as an atonement for the delight that she felt 
as a girl in necklaces of gold and pearls Her confession of 
this youthful vanity seems to be commemorated by our word 
“tawdry,” the phrase a “tawdry lace” being said to mean 
a necklace bought at the fair of St Audrey, the popular form 
of her name A physician named Cynefrith lanced the tumour, 
and she died three days afterwards Her body was translated 
sixteen years later , it was then incorrupt, and was believed 
to be incorruptible 

Almost from the first, signs of antagonism may be dis- 
cerned between the self-governing monastic communities and 
the bishops A canon of the Synod of Hertford 
Exemption bishops totroublc monasteries '1 hough papal 

jun^^ctioa of exemption from episcopal control pur- 

porting to belong to early times are as a rule to be 
regarded with suspicion, Benedict Biscop certainly obtained a 
grant from Agatho rendering his monastery free from all 
external interference On the other hand, a privilege granted 
by Wihtred, King of Kent, to the monasteries of his kingdom 
between 696 and 716, provides that an abbot or abbess elect 
should be examined, approved, and consecrated by the arch 
bishop, as bishop of the kingdom At no time before the 
Norman Conquest did the system ol monastic exemptions 
attain any general importance 

The Rule of St Benedict, already doubtless held in 
reverence m Kent and East Anglia, was introduced by 
Benedic Northumbria, and of course also into 

tinism in the monasteries which he founded in Mercia Yet 
England probably at all times great diversity of 

practice in English monasteries, and for the greater part of 
our period the Rule was not strictly kept In one respect it 
made a noteworthy change in the arrangement of a house by 
the institution of the common dormitory In the story of 
Caedmon’s death there is a strong suggestion that the monks 
of Whitby inhabited, and slept in, separate cells or huts At 
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Coldingham both the men and women certainly did so. This 
IS not otherwise than might be expected, for both houses 
followed the customs of Iona, which in this respect agreed 
with those of primitive monasticism These cells seem to 
have been divided into two parts, one for habitation and the 
other for prayer, like the hermit-cell of St Cuthbert Benedict 
Biscop, who was ardent in the cause of Benedictinism, 
furnished his united monasteries with common dormitories 
Yet Bede lay sick and died in his own cell, part of which may 
perhaps have been an oratory , he was, we may suppose, 
exempted from the general rule on account of his studies and 
the dignity of his position as a teacher At Abingdon, founded 
in Ine’s reign, the brethren seem to have had separate cells of 
this kind, for after the monastery had long lam desolate, 
twelve cells, each with its own oratory, were still standing 
The common dormitory, however, prevailed after the begin- 
ning of the eighth century A cardinal point in the Rule, the 
right of electing a sufierior, was certainly not commonly 
observed, at least in spirit , the claim of a founder’s km was 
generally acknowledged h or example, on iiithelthryth’s death, 
she was succeeded at Ely by her sister Sexburh, who had 
previously entered ^ Ethel thryth’s monastery, leaving her own 
monastery in Sheppey under the charge of her daughter Eor- 
menhild, the widow of Wulfhere of Mercia. When she came 
to Ely she brought with her Eormenhild’s daughter Werburh 
(St Werburgh), and on Sexburh ’s death, Eormenhild made 
Werburh Abbess of Sheppey, and succeeded her mother at 
Ely, where she was m turn succeeded by her daughter Now 
though It is quite possible that at Ely, which was a large 
monastery, the convent did, as the late Ely writer asserts, 
elect i^thelthryth's sister, niece, and grand-niece, the succession 
illustrates a custom which had mischievous results Even 
Wilfrith, as we have seen, provided for the election of his 
nephew at Ripon m a manner wholly cqntrary to the spirit of 
the Rule of St Benedict Ar Wearmouth and Jarrow, 
however, the Rule was strictly^ obeyed with respect to 
elections 

Benedict Biscop, the founder of these two famous houses, 
set out on his third journey to Rome m 671, after resigning 
the abbacy of St Augustine’s to Hadrian, and returned 
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With a Urge number of books which he had purchased at 
Rome and Vienne Ecgfrith of Northumbria listened with 
deep interest to all that he had to tell him about 
a'nd'j^’ow’ his travels, and specially to his account of monastic 
life at Rome, Lerins, and other ])Iaces, for the king, 
though by no means faultless, was a godlj nnn In order 
that Benedict might set up in his kingdom a monastery such 
as those he described, where he could place the books and 
relics which he iiad collected, Lcgfrith gave him seventy hides of 
land at the mouth of the Wear Accordingly, in 674, Benedict 
founded the monastery of Wearmouth in honour of St Peter 
Like Wilfnth he was anxious to adorn his foundation with the 
arts of Rome and Gaul, so he went to Giul and brought back 
w'lth him masons, who built him a chuich of stone “after the 
Roman manner ” '1 hen he sent to Gaul for glass makers, 

who made latticed window's of glass for his church and 
refectory, and taught the English their art He also imported 
ornaments and vestments such as could not have been made m 
England, and for the fourth time journeyed to Rome, and brought 
back many books and relics As we have already seen, he 
procured the services of John, the precentor of St l^eter's, to 
teach his monks the Roman ritual and mode of chanting, 
and obtained a privilege for his house from Pojie Agatho 
He also brought back a number of pictures for his church, 
representations of the “Ever-virgin mother of God,” of the 
Apostles, and of scenes from the Gospel history and the 
Apocalypse, so that whoever entered the building, even though 
unlettered, might have divine lessons brought before his eyes 
Delighted with all that he saw at Wearmouth, Ecgfrith de- 
sired him to build another monastery, and gave him another 
grant of land for the purjiose Benedict founded his new 
house on the south bank of the Tyne, at the present Jarrow, 
some seven miles from Wearmouth, and dedicated it to St 
Paul, sending twenty-two of the Wearmouth monks there with 
Ceolfnth, the prior, as their abbot '1 he two houses were so 
closely connected that, though their buildings stood seven 
miles apart, they formed one monastery of the Apostles Peter 
and Paul The united convent received from its founder the 
Rule of St Benedict, together with regulations which he had 
compiled from the practices of seventeen other monasteries, 
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chiefly, we may be sure, from those he had seen in the famous 
monastery of Lerins, where he had made his own monastic 
profession For the fifth time he went Irom England to Rome 
to procure pictures, books, and other things for his new house, 
leaving, as ruler of Wearmouth, his kinsman Eosterwine, whom 
he had already made his coadjutor there, for he was often 
sent for to court, and so needed some one to take his place 
when he was away 

During Benedict’s absence at Rome the plague visited his 
monasteries At Jarrow all the monks who could read, or 
preach, or chant antiphons, were carried off, except 
Ceolfrith and one boy whom he brought up So the 
abbot sorrowfully told the lad that they must recite 
the psalmody without antiphons, except at vespers and matins 
This they did for a week, and then as the frequent omissions 
in the services caused the monks to weep afresh for their 
brethren whose voices were stilled in death, Ceolfrith said that 
he and the boy would sing the antiphons alone This they 
did at every service, the boy’s young voice joining bravely 
with the abbot’s, until others learnt enough to be able to help 
them The boy was almost certainly Bede, who was then 
about thirteen At Wearmouth Eosterwine died of the plague, 
and the monks elected Sigfrith in his place Soon after 
Benedict’s return from Rome both he and Sigfnth fell sick 
Benedict was paralysed and unable to leave his bed He 
charged his monks to keep the Rule of St Benedict and the 
regulations which he had drawn up for them, to be careful of the 
noble collection of books which he had given them, and never 
to be swayed in their election of an abbot by birth or family 
connection, but always to choose the best man from their 
own convent according to the Rule He caused Sigfnth to be 
carried into his cell and laid by his side, and the two abbots 
kissed and took leave of each other, and then they and all the 
brethren chose Ceolfrith to rule over the united convent Six 
months after Sigfrith’s death Benedict’s long illness ended , he 
died fortified by the Blessed Sacrament on January 12, 689 
He was a man of great holiness, wisdom, and energy, and 
had much influence over others Many nobles entered his 
monastery, and though at first they caused Ceolfrith so much 
trouble by their impatience of discipline that he resigned the 
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office of prior, Benedict persuaded him to resume it, and 
soon made his convent a pattern of order and brotherly love 
Benedict’s advice was < onstantly sought by the Northumbrian 
kings, and while he admired all things Roman and reverenced 
the Roman see, lie probably upheld the policy of the North- 
umbrian court with reference to the division of Wilfrith’s 
bishopric His position would be shared by his convent, and 
would account for Bede’s evident lack of sympathy with 
Wilfrith His monastery became famous throughout Western 
Christendom as the home of Bede His work in promoting 
learning in the North entitles him to be ranked with 1 heodore, 
Hadrian, and Kaldhelm, as one of the chief of those who 
made the victory of Rome and the Benedictine Rule in 
England the means of furthering literature, art, and civilisa- 
tion , its effects were far-reaching, for through Bede and Alcuin 
It is closely connected with the revival of letters among the 
Franks and the peoples of the Frankish empire 

As the conversion of the English was for the most part 
effected by missionary bishops of the monastic order, the 

bishops’ churches founded m newly converted 
Bishops' districts were served by monks and called monas- 

churches ^ 

teries The success of the monastic missionaries 
led to the ordination of secular clergy to work among the 
converts When a new bishopric was formed for a people 
already more or less evangelised, the bishop’s see would some- 
times be placed in a secular church, and in any case he 
would be surrounded by secular clergy, and the longer a people 
had been Christian the larger would be the number of the 
clergy round the bishop While, then, the episcopal churches 
founded at the outset of missionary work m a kingdom would 
be monastic, those which were founded in dioceses formed by 
later subdivision would be secular For example, Lindisfarne 
remained monastic, while York after its ref^oundation was 
secular, Canterbury was monastic, Rochester, though only 
founded a few years later, and London were secular In 
early times the distinction between the monastic and the 
secular clergy had no constitutional importance in bishops’ 
churches Monks and clerks lived together in the bishop’s 
monastery, as it was called Gradually these churches took 
each Its distinctive character If a secular bishop was 
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appointed to a monastic church, his church was served by the 
monks and he kept his clerks in his household Conversely, if 
a monastic bishop had a secular church, it would be served by 
Its own body of clerks, while he and his household would live 
moic or less as in a monastery In course of time the monastic 
cathedrals fell into the hands of secular clergy Very likely 
there were more secular bishops than our monastic historians 
would lead us to suppose, and a secular bishop would strengthen 
the secular element in his church Be this as it may, the 
change may sufficiently be accounted for by the general decay 
of monasticism in the country Then, in the tenth century, a 
new movement set in, and bishop’s churches which had once 
been monastic were regained for monks of a stricter sort, who 
ousted the secular clergy, and became in each case the 
monastic chapter This is to look a long way ahead, but in 
our future reading it may be useful to know the direction in 
which matters vere tending So far as ^^c have yet gone, and 
farther, a bishop’s monastery would include both monks and 
clerks living together At Christ Church, Canterbury, the 
clerical element was always strong, at least during the time 
covered by this book, except apparently for a very few years 
in the eleventh century This was natural in a metropolitan 
church, for the business of the primatial see demanded many 
clerks Yet it was always considered a monastery Indeed 
all through the period of monastic decay and the extinction of 
all Benedictinism, there were many so-called monasteries though 
they were in fact in the hands of secular clerks Moreover, it 
must be remembered that in England, as also in Germany, 
the term “ monasterium ” or “ mynstre ” was constantly applied 
to many churches which were not monastic, generally at least 
to churches of importance with a college of clergy So we still 
speak of the cathedral churches of York and Lincoln, and 
the collegiate churches of Beverley and Southwell as minsters 
{monasieria), though they were served by secular clerks 

As monks were the chief builders of our early churches, 
something may be said here on English church architecture 
before the Norman Conquest While many of the 
less important churches were made of wood, 
churches were from the first built of stone, after the 
Roman fashion, as it was said, for the use of stone in building, 
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though not unknown to the Scots, was largely due to Roman 
influence Though the political empire of Rome was over 
thrown by 'reutonic barbarians, Rome’s conquerors yielded to 
Its moral influence No emperor dwelt within its mighty 
palaces, yet Rome remained imperial, for it held an empire 
over the minds of men , it was the source and ruling centre 
of Catholic Christianity in the West The leutonic peoples, 
while accepting its religious teaching, borrowed from it their 
ideas of art and civilisation The architecture which they 
copied was not that of the classical and heathen period 
Christian Rome adopted a new st)le of building which was 
freed from the trammels of Greek art , the entablature was 
cast aside, and the distinctive elements of Roman architecture, 
the round arch and the pier, assumed prominence This st)lc, 
while still in a rude and undeveloped state, was copied by the 
Northern nations In their hands it grew in majesty and 
splendour, and was Anally brought to perfection by the builders 
of Northern France, Normandy, and F>ngland 

From Its Roman origin, this style has reccued the general 
name of romanesque It was, how'ever, practised with differences 
in different countries, so that romanesque buildings in Provence 
and in Germany, for example, though one in principle, have 
distinct characteristics Our eirly architecture, which exhibits 
a variety of this style, has been called “ primitive rom inesque,” 
to distinguish it from the independent romanesque im- 
ported from Normandy For the sike of convenience the 
term Saxon may be used for it dhe existing specimens of 
this style exhibit marked differences, as might be exjiected 
from the length of the period between the dates of St 
Augustine and Eadward the Confessor, but it is not possifile 
to arrange them chronologically with any degree of certainty 
Mr Mickle ^ollowing a method which has lately been pursued 
thw-iites with success, we may consider them Arst according 
cbasific-xtion ground plan, as belonging to two classes, the one 
basilican, the other square -ended Roman influence is 
evident in the basilican plan, which was mutated from the 
basilican churches of Rome What that plan is 
churcS" already been explained in what has been said 
of Augustine’s cathedral < hurch Briefly, the usual 
basilican arrangement is a wide nave with aisles, an apse 
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entered by a wide arch with the high altar on the chord of the 
arc, and the choir in front of it, either in the nave, or where a 
rectangular transeptal space is interposed betwttn the nave 
and the apse, in tiiat part, with a confeisw in the crypt, and 
generally at the end opposite to the apse, a porch leading into 
an atnum or forecourt Here, one or more of these character 
istu s were often absent, and it has been observed that the 
apse, if broad, was entered by three small arches, as th(Ui^h the 
builders telt unequal to the wide arch of the Roman basilica 
of this tyiie were, among others, besides Christ Churi h, the old 
minster at York, Wilfrith's minsters at Ripon and Hexham, and 
the church at Reculver built in 669, and the aisleless churches 
of St Panrras at Canterbury, Lyminge, and Rochester The 
tvjie ma> be studied in two existing churches, Brixworth, in 
Northamptonshire, where the aisles are gone, and where the 
cistern arches, instead of leading directly into the apse, led 
into the transeptal space m front of it, and Uing, in Bucking 
hamshire, wheie the arcades still open into aisles 

Of a wholly different t>pe are churches with a square end 
instead of an apse This type is connected with the' Scots’ 
mission, and its genesis may be found in an early 
fashion of domestic building, in the booth shaped 
houses built on “crurks”or forks, by uniting two 
jiairs of trees or timbers, bent each to each, by a iidgo beam 
'I’his formed the skeleton of a house of a single biy with Hat 
ends and walls of wattle As applied to a ( hurch, this bay may 
be regarded as the original sanctuarv 1 o this a larger bay 
of like construction would be added for the congregation, the 
two being connected by a narrow dooiway, as in a domestic 
building SiK h, we may suppose, was Finan’s church at Lindis- 
farne, where the thatch was afterwards leinoved, and the w'alls 
and roof covered with lead, and such, too, though probably 
consisting only of one bay, was the old church {I'etusta eulesia) 
at (ilastonbury 1 hence came the squire end of the Rnghsh 
church, which ousted the Roman apse, though not entirely, 
for there are one or two specimens of apsidal non bisilican 
churches One of these, the Saxon church at Worth, in Sussex, 
has transepts with nairow entrances, and an apse entered by 
a wide arch The s({uare end resisted the influence of the 
Norman apse, and became a national tradition 
o 
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In the early square ended churrhes tlie eastern division is 
small, It \\as morel) the sanctuary, the r hoir being placed in the 
narrow and longer nave Crypts were no longer built, and the 
churches were gencrall) narrow and without aisles Specimens 
of these churches arc numerous Benedict Biscoj/s cluirch 
at Wearmouth, m spite of his Roman jircdileetions, was 
evidently on this plan, but it shows Roman iniliunce in its 
western arrangement, where the porch, whuh still stands as 
the lower jiart of the liter Sixon towei, his four ojKnings, 
one doorway leading into the chmch, the wi stern into a 
baptistery, of which traces line been discovered, and the 
other two into the covered walks of the atrium At J arrow 
the present chancel is, it is miintnncd, far loo long for a 
Saxon presbytery, and was really the narrow nave of the old 
church in which Bede preached A good example of such a 
narrow nave, with a small scjuare presbytery at the cist end, 
IS afforded by the ancient church at Escomb near Durham 
The extreme smallness of the internal entrances into different 
parts of a church, as from the nave into the sanctuary, ixiint 
to the domestic origin of this class of buildings Of this 
feature the little churen of Ealdhelni at Bradford on- Avon in 
earlier, and the smaller of the two Saxon churches of DLcrhurst, 
Gloucestershire, in later times, are good examples 

Ealdhelm’s church is an interesting variety, for it has a 
square porch or annexe on the north side of the nave, and 
connected with it by a narrow doorway, it can 
Saxon towers Called a traiiscpt, for It IS really in- 

dependent of the nave ?rom such side jiorches would 
come the idea of the central tower, resting originally on 
four walls, the fourth being built across the nave, as m the 
church in Dover Castle, where the transejital arches are 
little more than doorways in walls A further advance 
would be made to the true cruciform church of later days, 
where the steejile rests on lantern ardies, as at Stow in 
Lindsey, built by Earl Lcofric towards the middle of the 
eleventh century Along with a central tower, some churches 
had also a lower western tower, notably the church of 
Ramsey Abbey, and the still existing church at Deerhurst in 
Gloucestershire, which has lost its central tower Two- 
towered churches were probably not built until the latter part 
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of the tenth century Western towers do not belong to the 
earliest periods of Saxon architecture At Wearmouth, Brix- 
worth, and probably m the case of Trinity Church, Colchester, 
the tower is built upon an earlier western porch, winch would 
lead into the baptistery and the forecourt Yet western towers 
were built before the Danish invasions, and probably in the 
ei^lith century, though most of the existing specimens seem to 
be much later In form they resemble the Italian campanile, 
they are tall, unbuttressed, and severe in outline 

Saxon architecture, being a national variety of romanesque, 
uses the round arch in inijiortant positions and in ornamenta- 
tion It exhibits certain characteristic details (i) 

Flat, narrow, and square-edged projections called 
pilaster strips are common external ornaments, and are often 
connected by arches so as to form a decorative arcade 
Analogous to these strips is the flat rib, or impost moulding, 
used to ornament jambs and arches (2) Prom a method of 
bonding arose the tashion of laying stones alternately on their 
sides and ends This is called loni^ and short work, and is 
used in jambs and quoins (3) Doorways are cut straight 
through walls without splays (4) Some small doorways and 
windows are crowned with a trian^ilar arch formed by two 
inclined stones (5) Many windows have a double splay, 
external as well as internal (6) Double i^indows are often 
divided by baluster shafts, which look as though turned by a 
lathe '1 hese balusters are used in other places besides 
windows, they have one, or more commonly two or three 
swells, and are encircled by bands Saxon piers are generally 
rectangular, mere bits of walling with massive imposts The 
stone-carving in some churches was extremely rich, as at 
Wearmouth The surfaces of the towers often exhibit pilaster 
strips, and sometimes much other ornamentation This is 
specially the case at Earls Barton in Northamptonshire, where 
the tower is profusely decorated, and at Barton-on-Humber, 
near Hull, where the decoration is less profuse and less 
barbaric The twin lights of belfry windows are often 
separated by a baluster shaft surmounted by a heavy trans- 
verse bracket, which runs the whole depth of the wall, and 
supports It Examples have been found of chambers for 
habitation in the towers and roofs of Saxon churches These 
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chambers were no doubt used by the priests, and would seem 
to imply one or more others external to the church for cook- 
ing and other purposes Connected with the to\^er chambers 
were internal western galleries, which seem to have been not 
uncommon Stone altars, of which there were i^fcnerilly more 
than one even in small churches, and screens, have left their 
traces, and fonts which may fairly be assigned to Saxon tunes 
are still used 

7 ’he general advance in civilisation which followed the 
triumph of Christianity is illustrated by the progress made in 
The monks Icsser arts as well as in architcc lure Skill m 
and some workiiig iiietals was always held m high esteem 
lesser arts (jCrmatiic pcoples , \\ ehiiid “the wise 

smith ” had a place among the superhuman beings of their 
mythology, and the maker of arms and armour ( banted 
magical verses as he smote the glowing metal While the 
Church forbade the “spells of smiths,” it encouragid their 
art by making new demands upon it and directing it into new 
channels In the eighth century, two of the thirty altars 
in York minster were overlaid with plates of gold and 
silver One of them w'as studded with gems Over the 
other stood a cross covered with gold, and before it hung a 
chandelier of twenty-seven lights, the chalice was a massive 
vessel of gold At Minster, the third abbess Kadbiirh, or 
Bugge, a daughter of Centwane of Wessex, built a ehurdi, 
in which cross and chalice and [laten were sjjlendid with gold 
and gems, and a censer hanging from the roof sent u{) a cloud 
of incense Bells called the monks to meet for prayer and 
other purposes, and were certainly made m England 
Benedict Biscop and others were, however, forced to import 
many things that they wanted for their churches, and thus set 
new patterns before the English goldsmiths, whose work 
became famous throughout Europe 

Whether the pictures imported by Benedict were imitated 
by native artists seems uncertain, though Bugge’s church 

certainly contained three pictures By the be- 
Py't'ns ginning of the ninth century pictures for churches 

and iriusK ® V , , ^ , 

must liave commonly been painted m Isngland, 
fora canon of 816 orders that every church should have a 
picture of Its patron saints Bugge's church had glass in the 
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windows, which may or may not have been brought from 
Gaul Ihe art of glass-making which Benedict introduced 
into the North does not seem to have flourished there long, 
for less than a century after his death an abbot of Wearmouth 
asked that a glass-maker might be sent to him from Germany, 
because no one knew the business in those parts Of the 
care bestowed by the monks on chanting enough has been 
said Apparently their psalmody was at first accompanied by 
the lyre, which was struck with a plectrum^ but organs were 
used as early as Ealdhelm’s time, and were then perhaps first 
introduced into England Some part of the furniture which 
the monks needed for their churches was doubtless made in 
their own monasteries , in later times we shall see that this 
was so, and St Benedict’s rule contemplated monks being 
engaged in handicrafts A casual notice by Bede that a 
certain monk was a skilful smith is proof, if any be needed, 
that handicrafts were practised by the monks of his time 
Chief, however, among their manual employments was the 
cultivation of the land Often planting their settlements on 
barren heaths, or in the midst of desolate fens, or on some spot 
covered with brushwood, they laboured patiently, 
clearing, ploughing, and sowing the land until it 
became fruittul Bede gives us a notice of the agricultural 
work done in his monastery, telling us how Abbot Eosterwine, 
once one of the king’s thegns, after entering Benedict’s convent 
in the prime of life, delighted to share in the work of the 
brethren, in winnowing, threshing, milking, cultivating the 
garden, and helping in the bake-house and kitchen, and how 
after he became abbot, if he came where any of the monks 
were ploughing or winnowing or working at the forge, he 
would stop a while and take part in their work 


AUTiiORiriLs — The character of early hnglish monasUciim is to be 
gathered from Bcdt s Hist Eicki and his Vttce Abbatum, founded on the 
Histofia Abbatum Gyruensium, auct anon in Mr Plummer s Bede, and Beda, 
Opera Hist Minot a, Hist Soc I he rule of St Benedict has often been 
printed, a good edition with comment try and life is by Brandes, Einsiedeln, 
1857 , a handy one without notes has been printed at Monte Cassmo, 1872, 
1888 St Columlan s rule is in Hcmings Collectanea itacra, edited by 
"Siiinus” (OShcrrin), Louvain, 1667, and reprinted by Migne Mabillons 
Annales Benedictini, vol 1 , Pans, 1703-39, 6 vols , contains interesting 
notices of the eaily monasteries of Gaul Every student of monastic 
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history owes \ hcivy (hht to MonHlcmbcrt s Mojnes (C Occident, and 
Dom (jisquels Introduction to the 1896 edition of the I'n/jlish trans- 
htion should be consulted on St Benedicts rule Iinpaids History 
and Antiquities of the Ansqlo Saxon Church, 2nd edit , 1841, reprinted 
1858 will be found ustful On early exemptions and bishops churches 
see Bp Stubbs s Introduction to Memorials of Richard / vol 11 , bpp 
Cantuar Rolls ser It is a pleasure to acknowledge a debt to a paper 
on Double Monasteries read by Miss Bateson before the R Hist Soc , wliitli 
will be printed in the Society s Jransactions for 1899, d (ontuns a scholirlv 
and interesting account of the institution in various countries The sketch of 
Saxon church architecture is to no small extent grounded on a paper 
entitled “Something about Saxon Church Building, in the AuhtToIoqict I 
Journal, liii , for 1896, by Mr Mickhthwaite who has for tin first tihie 
attempted to use ground plans rather than detiils as a basis for cla'sifica 
tion and date but it is of course inadequately repn s< nted here Tlu n id* r 
is also referred to Sir G ^ I ecturei on Medterial irthitatuii vol 11 
London, X 879 , G G Sk.o\X% F'^say on I nqUsh i hurch ArLhiteiture I ondon 
1881, 4to , and Trecman s <'/ Inh/tictuie, I oivU n i ' [<* I or tin 
church It Minster ‘'Ct i poem \d unipliim l’if< i p int d ruon iIk 

supposititious woiks of \lcuin Ah Opeia 11 mo <d liohin Mi lu <1 
1309 ind wrongly astiihrd to him for it w is wiiin n dinm lie im noflru, 
see 11 36 37, iiid so Iwfort Ahun w is boin M 1 on (In iihli iv i f x 
Vatic in MS , iscnbes it to I'p I ildlulm ( !< 'w i iiu /m v ^ Kmin 
1833 ind It IS accordin ly piintcd by Giles in \\\i, inttiiu j 115, 

Paiics Lul Anglic 
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'I HI manual employments of the monks did not afford an 
antidote to the feverish desire for irrational asceticism, 
indeed physical labour and extreme asceticism often 
went hand in hand As the demand for evangelistic 
work slackened and ceased with the general accept- 
ance of Christianity, English monasticism seems to 
have been m some danger of sinking into a state of uselessness 
and abjection And such a catastrophe would not have 
aflected those only who were under monastic vows , it would 
have crippled the activity of the Church and would have pro- 
duced a wholly false idea of Christian life and duty It has 
been remarked with great justice thvit at this critical point in 
Its history, English monasticism was saved from such a 
calamitous degradation by the spirit infused into it by 
Theodore and Hadrian in the South, and Benedict Biscop m 
the North The minds of the religious of both sexes were 
turned to the pursuit of learning At the same time, too, a 
new call was made on monastic energy by the awakening of a 
zeal for missionary enterprise With this missionary zeal the 
name of Wilfrith must certainly be connected, as it must also 
with a third element in monastic regeneration, the influence 
of Benedictinism While the monks of Iona and the con- 
vents connected with the Scots’ mission lived together in 
ordered communities, the Benedictine system, of which 
Wilfrith was the apostle in the North and the Midlands, was 
instinct with a far stronger conventual spirit than existed 
among the Scots and their followers The rule of St, 
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Benedict by supplying monks with a moderate and regulated 
ascetic system, sufficient to subjugate the flesh without en- 
feebling the intellect or endangering the constitution, and by 
Its insistence on the common life and comentual duties, dis- 
couraged nilhdiawal from others bound bv the same vows, 
and indulgence in solitary and excessive asceticism Ihe 
spirit of eac h kind of monasticism has already been illustrated, 
and this chapter will therefore be devoted to a sketch of the 
learning and the missionary effoits which for a season ennobled 
monastic life in England after the coming of 'Iheodore 

The learning derived fiom the school at Canterbury, which 
was revived and personally taught by Iheodore and Hadrian, 
lasted in the West Saxon monasteries until the middle of the 
eighth century, and owed much to the literary energy of 
Ealdhelm In the North, the learned period was of longer 
duration, for llic inlellcetual activity implanted by Henedict 
Biscop in the convent of his sister-houses at Wcai mouth and 
Jarrow, and rendered illustrious by Bede, msiiired the founda- 
tion of the school of York, whieli reached the height of its 
fame tow aids the close of the eighth century, shortly before 
its extinction The missionary work of the English Church, 
at least so fir as this period is concerned, w'as virtually 
contemporaneous with the devotion to learning, and the two 
movements cannot be kept entirely apart, for learning and 
missionary zeal were happily not strangers to each other 
To the school at Canterbury, under Theodore and 
Hadrian, ecclesiastics resorted from every jiart of li^ngland, 
and (arricd back to their owm monasteries and 
an eager desire both to add to their own 
store of knowledge, and to teach that which they 
had learnt to others Hence arose a demand for books, 
which were scarce and costly This demand was met by 
importation from abroad and by transcription in monasteries 
Monks who were skilful in transcrijition devoted all their 
time, save what was taken up by worship, to copying books, 
which were lent to their housis for that purpose either by 
other monasteries or by gre U men A notice ol the importa- 
tion of books occurs in a story of Ealdhelm On a visit that 
he made to Dover, he eagerly scanned the foreign merchandise 
exposed there for sale in the hope of finding some book of 
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sacred learning, for the trade was brisk in books brought 
over from Gaul He lighted on a volume containing both the 
Old and New Testaments, and offered a price for it which was 
rejected He afterwards obtained the precious volume, for 
he was believed to have delivered the owners from a storm by 
his prayers, and the book was placed at Malmesbury, where 
It was still to be seen in the twelfth century 

Benedict Biscop spared neither labour nor expense in collect- 
ing the library with which he endowed his monasteries, and his 
successor, Ceolfrith, was not less eager in adding to it Among 
Ceolfrith’s additions were three copies of the Vulgate, or later 
translation of the Bible, and one of the older version Two 
of the copies of the Vulgate Ctolfrith placed in his sister- 
monastcries, the third he took with him when he resigned 
the abbacy and set out for Rome in 716, intending to 
present it to the pope, but he died at Langres while on his 
way thither The Bible wimh wis destined for the pope is 
still in existciKc, and is the famous Codex Amiatinm now' in 
the Laurentnn library at Horence It is a laige folio of 
1029 leaves, and the distinctly foreign character of the writing 
shows that it must have been written by Italian scribes brought 
over by the abbot 'I he riches of Benedict’s library can to 
some extent be estimated by the books that Bede used They 
form a long list, and together with many works on theological 
and other ecclesiastical subjects include books of literature 
and science, and some Greek books, for the most part probably 
grammars Among the Greek books, however, was the text 
of the Acts of the Apostles in Greek and Latin This book, 
which was used by Bede when writing on the Acts, is the 
well-known Codj- Laudianus, now in Bodley’s I ibrary at 
Oxford, an imjiortant authority for the text of the Acts It 
has been suggested that it was brought over to England by 
Archbishop 'Iheodore, though it may well have been purchased 
m Italy by Benedict 

7 he skill and labour required for the production of books 
rendered them extremely valuable Aldfrith the Wise, King of 
Northumbria, gave no less than eight hides of land 
to the monks for a fine copy of the Co<smogra/'/ters 
which Benedict had brought from Rome It was 
esteemed no small favour when the king lent the convent the 
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book On the Holy Plaas, which Adaninan, Abbot of Iona, 
had written and presented to him The monks, doubtless, 
copied the precious volume, for Bede gives some extracts from 
iL There w-erc two schools of writing in hmgland in these 
early days, at Canterbury and Lindisfarnc I he Canterbury 
style of writing was introduced by the Roman mission, and the 
scribes who practised it imitated the Roman uncials with some 
local peculiarities This style, of which the Canterbury Psalter, 
written about 700, and now m the British Museum, is an 
example, never made much wiy in fngland, and hid no effect 
in forming the national handwTiting It was far otherwise 
with the school which ado])tcd the writing of the Scots or 
Irish, and had its hcadipiirtcrs at I indisfarne \s in archi- 
tecture the fashion, derived Iroin the Scots, of building square- 
ended churches triumphed ovei the ipsid d mode introduced 
by the Romans, so it was with handwriting I he halt unriil 
round handwriting of I indisfarne became the basis ot English 
handwriting Modifications were soon made, and a native 
Pmglish st>Ie w'as evolved, which continued until a new bind 
was imported from (niul towrards the end of the tenth century 
Many books copied in monasteries were beautifully illuminated 
The Irish monks were skilful in illumination, and their skill 
was inherited by the Isnglish At Lindisfarnc, Bishop hadfrith 
produced the splendid specimen of this art known as the 
lAndt<^farne Gospels, which is now in the British Museum 
While the figures of the evangelists might have been executed 
in other lands, the intricacies of the geometrical patterns, com 
bined with figures of birds and dragondikc creatures, .ind the 
wonderful interlacings of knots are peculiar to the work of the 
Irish and the hnghsh who adopted and carried on their art 
Perhaps the most eminent of the scholars who studied at 
Canterbury was Ealdhelm, or St Aldhelm, Abbot of Malmes 
Learninfiin Bishop of Sherbome, of whom we 

have already heard He was, Bede says, admirable 
iri'^nisteries for his erudition aliki in liberal and eiclesiastical 
uidhehn taught all who came to him for learn- 

ing at Malmesbury, and was anxious to show that there was 
no longer any need for his countrymen to go to Ireland for 
learning, since they could have a better education in their 
own land. Like other Canterbury scholars, he had a com- 
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plote mastery of Latin and an acquaintance with many I atm 
authors, he is said to have known Greek, and Hebrew also, 
but that IS, doubtless, an exaggeration He was the first 
Englishman who attained any skill in Latin verse com- 
position, and wrote a treatise on that art addressed to 
Aldfrith of Northumbria under the pseudonym of Acircius 
His Latin is amazingly pompous and involved This has, 
somewhat unfairly, been put down as the result of the early 
teaching that he received from Maidulf the Scot It seems 
rather to point to the influence of British learning, for in the 
south-west country, where the British element was strong, 
obscure and barbarous I^tin was highly thought of This 
fashion, which was independent of Canterbury, was derived 
from the writings of a certain Martianus Capella, an African 
rhetorician of the fifth century Ealdhelm doubtless 
cultivated his extraordinary style to gratify a pedantic vanity 
His contemporary, Bishop Daniel, a learned as w'ell as a wise 
and holy man, must also have contributed to the spread of 
education in Wessex, and under the influence of Ealdhelm 
and Daniel, the West Saxon monasteries became the abodes 
of learning and of activity in all good works 

Conspicuous among Ealdhelm’s disciples were women of 
monastic life In activity of all kinds, artistic, literary, and 
religious, the convents of women came no whit behind 
those of men The handicrafts chiefly practised 
in them were spinning, weaving, and embroidery, 
specially applied to the production of vestments, and articles 
used in decoration of churches and altars, and for other pious 
ends Cuthbert was buried in a shroud given him in his 

lifetime by an abbess of lynemouth, and his tomb was hung 
with silks sent to him by ^Ethelthryth from Ely Vestments 
and altar-cloths were wrought m women’s monasteries for 
churches at home, and for the use of English missionaries 
abroad, and great excellence w'as attained in the art of 
embroidery Some consecrated ladies employed themselves 
in copying and illuminating books The art of writing in gold 
was practised by women as well as men, and Wilfnth’s famous 
Evangehum at Ripon must have been matched, so far as 
scribe’s work was concerned, by the volume containing the 
Epistles of St Peter which, in 73 Eadburh, or Bugge, Abbess 
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of Minster, wiote in letters of gold for Boniface, tiic English 
Apostle of (iermany Biiggc was famous as a scribe, and 
Ivul, or I ullus, nlio succeeded his old master Boniface in the 
see of Miin/, sent her a siKer pen as an apfiropnatc piescnt 
A ]>ocm asenbi^d to Ealdhclm rajiturously jinises hei church 
at Minster, of \\lii<h something lus already bten said 

Ealdhelm’s favourite female s( holars seem to have belonged 
to the luonasteiy of Barking, where in his time the abbess was 
At H rking Hildclith, the successor of yl'thelbuili, the first abbess, 
the sister ot Bishop Earconwald, who w'as carried off 
by the plague To Hildelith and nine of her sisterhood 
Ealdhelm dedicated the prose version of his treatise the Praise of 
Virgiatf}' He speaks in high praise of their scholarly tastes 
and attainments, and compares them to bees, because they 
ever\ where collected materials for study the) were skilled 
in the interpretation of Scripture and in the writings of the 
Fathers, in chronolog), grammar, and 1 atm verse 

Wimborne, founded by Cuthburh, a sister of Inc, and 
the wife of Ealdhelm's friend, Aldfrith of Northumbria, was 
doing good work in education in the time of the 
The school Abbcss letta about 725 Like men’s monasteries, 

at Wimborne 'Srj > 

the houses of women received youthful inmates, 
and It is not to be supposed that all the young girls 
admitted into a convent, whether simply for education, or 
that they might in time become novices, and finally professed 
sisters, at once took kindly to a studious and monastic life 
At Wimborne the prioress tried to enforce discipline by 
punishment, and treated the poor girls with seventy When, 
as It happened, she died, they rejoiced, and with mingled spite 
and gladness fell to dancing on her grave, and kicked away 
the newly -made mound and half a foot of earth below it 
Tetta, though much shocked, does not aj)])ear to have been 
hard on the ) 0 ung offenders, whom she brought to a better 
mind by exhortation, prayer, and jicnance 

They soon liad a more lovable te uher, the illustrious Lioba, 
or in English, Jxobgyth, a kinswoman of Boniface, who, it is 
said, was riglitly railed Leobgyth, for it signified the 
^ Beloved Constant in prayer and in reading the 
Scriptures, she would never m girlhood listen to irreverent 
conversation or take part in the frivolous amusements of the 
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other young maidens of the house, and, when not engaged in 
reading, would work with her hands While still young, she 
sent Boniface a graceful letter telling him that she had learnt 
to write Latin verses from her former mistress Eadburh, perhaps 
the Abbess of Minster, and enclosing him a specimen of her 
skill She became a teacher, and probably the jirioress, at 
Wimborne, and before long was summoned to take part in her 
kinsman's work in Germany 

At the date of Ealdhelm’s death, m 709, the boy who had 
helped Ceolfrith to sing the antiphons in the plague- time at 
Jarrow had grown to be a man, and had begun to 
write books Bede, or Boeda, who was born m 673, 
and was presented to the abbot Benedict Biscop 
when seven years old, spent his whole life in Benedict’s mon- 
astery, dwelling, as it seems, at Jarrow His youth was passed 
in the study of the Scriptures, in taking part in the services 
of the church, and the other duties ot the convent, and m 
reading, for which the splendid library of the house gave him 
special opportunities He was ordained deacon at nineteen, and 
[iriest at thirty, at the request of Abbot Ceolfrith, by John of 
Beverley, then Bishop of Hexham, in whose diocese the monas- 
tery was from that time onwards he was in the habit of 
making notes on the Scriptures, either from the works of the 
bathers, or in accordance with their interpietations “I ha\e 
ever,” he says, “ found my pleasure in learning, teaching, 
or wilting ” That is the summary of his life, quiet and unevent 
fill, scholarly, unselfish, and shining more and more unto the 
perfect day No great Scriptorium, such as existed in many 
later monasteries, would be found at Jarrow, and Beak studied 
in his own little tell, and with small help from others , for he 
did all his own writing, made his shorthand notes himself, and 
copied out his own work The united coinent numbered six 
hundred brethren, besides strangeis who visiti-d it for the sake 
of instruction, so that, though comparatively few of the monks 
could have been fitted by previous education, or couKl have 
been spared from the daily work of the house, to piofit by Bede’s 
teaching, his scholars must have been many 'I hey regarded 
him with tender affection, he was tlieir “most beloved 
master,” they his “dearest sons ” 

His learning, which was derived through Benedict from 
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Rome and I.erins, rather than from Cantci})ur}, may l)e said 
to have embrared all the knowledge of his day He knew' 
j Latin and (»reek and somethin'' of Ilcl)r(w, and, 

!<. e.rnin;, piojin literature was profit 

less to the soul, and mnj;ht even he injurious to a Christian 
man, he had studied it, and quote . Iroin nnny J itin authors, 
l)Oth of the Augustan and liter times, aiul sjKnall) from 
Virgil In his Commentaiies on the Srrij)turcs Ik shows an 
extent of theologu al reading whu h is nothing less th in ama/mg 
Being wholl) devoid of pride, and onlv anxious to lulp others 
by setting before them the best comments he could find, he 
makes no attempt at ongmalitv, and some of his (.omincntaries 
consist wholl) of quotUions He wioic on (. liiin h order, and 
composed homilies and hymns A “penitentnl” has been 
ascribed to him though not on in\ <erlain grounds Larly 
in life he wiole books for ins pujals, on naminir, rhetoric, 
and Latin metres N itiiial sdciue attricted him, he studied 
Plin), and the work on the of wiittci b) Isidore 

of Seville in 612 and Ins book Ih ;/<;//// n represents 
the then state of learning on tin subjed He was skilled in 
arithmetic and clironolog), whuh he studied for ccclesiastu al 
purposes 

Here Bede’s histornal vvoik must receive sjicdal honour 
Great as his learning was m science and gnimmar, it has long 
become obsolete, his historical writings are still of 
Ills lust jraai jughest value, foi tluy contain the chuf, almost 
the only, records of the earl) historv of our own 
jieoplc, and of the lives of the saintly men and women who 
adorned the int incy of our Ciiurt h So long is history 
IS studied, so long as any sense, of liter irv excellence 
remains among us, they will lose nothing of I'leir honour 
Historicall), the most important of them is liis Ea/at 
a^/ica/ History of Hu Peoplt , liis excjuisite Lti<s 

of the Abbots of \Vi or mouth and /arroiv, and his Life of St 
Cuthbert are founded on still extant monymous works 
Written in clear and unafiected languige, the Ealesiastuat 
History jiresents a vivid picture of the author’s character, it 
exhibits his deep pict), his love of truth, his catholic spirit and 
generous admiration of ail that w is good in those who differed 
from him — his omission of some of Wilfrith's best actions 
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being n solitary cxreption to this general fairness of treatment 
— his tenderness of heart, and his appreciation of moral 
beauty He took pains to collect information from the best 
sources, constantly quotes his authorities, and when he records 
anyllnng derived from mere hearsay, is careful to let his readers 
know It As a story-teller he is unrivalled, and the later 
historiin blushes to mar the jiathos or dim the biightness of 
Ilcde’s narratives by his own imperfect reproductions The 
book, which was finished in 731 at once received the honour 
it deserved, and made Benedict’s monastery famous through- 
out Western C hristcndom It became the basis of the entries 
relating to the earlier events recorded in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, it was trinslited into English under Alfred’s 
diiection, and in its original form was largely used by our 
mediaeval historians \lthough Bede was so industrious a 
student, he would not allow nis work to keep him from 
attending all the convent servitcs “I know,” he is reported 
to have s iid, “ that angels come to the < anonic al hours and the 
meetings of tlie biethren What if they did not find me among 
tlie bretliren? Wiuild thev not si), Where is Bede? Why 
comes he not with the brethren to the appointed jirayers?” 

'I he stor) of Bede’s de ith is told m a letter at Cuthhert, a 
monk, and atterw ircE abbot of the united convent brom a 
tortnight before tlie Easier of 735, his strength 
t iiled, though he still t night his scholars, c hanted 
psalms by di), ind sjjeiu much of his nights in 
prayer Often, tcjo, for he was skilled m the poetry of his 
native tongue he would sing some Ivnglish verses which bade 
men ponder on what lay befoie tlum, ere they set out on the 
journey that all needs must go In spin of mcrcising weak- 
ness he lahouicd on, desiring much to finish a translation of 
St John’s Gospel into English, and some extracts from the 
works of Bishop Isidore, for, “I ucmld not,” he said, “that 
alter 1 am gone, my chililr(.n should leul a he, and labour in 
vain ” At the dawn of the Wednesda) before Ascension Day, 
he bade the brethren who were with him write diligently, and 
they wrote by his side until the third hour (c; a m ), when they 
were called to the rogation procession His hoy-scribe Wilbert, 
who was left with him, said, “There is only one chapter 
wanting in the book thou hast been dictating, and it is hard 
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for thee to be questioned further ” “It is easy,” he answered , 
“take thy pen, mend it, and write qiiukly” In the afternoon 
he sent for the priests of the house, and distributed anion<^ 
them his little treasuies — some pepper, na[)kins, and inrense 
— begging them to be diligent m saying masses and prajers 
for him, and as they wejit bcf iiise they would behold his fire 
no more in this life, he told them tint his soul longed to sec 
“ (dirisl, ni} King, m Ills beauty” So he passed the hours 
in gladness, his bo) Wilbert writim by him I \ening ( imc, 
and VVilhcrt said, “Dcai master, there is only one stntem e 
more not written down” “It is well,’ he s iid, “wiiti it” 
In a little while the boy said, “Now it is tinished ’ He 
answered, “It is well, thou hast said the truth, it is finished 
Take m) head in thy hands, for I love to look on ni) lioly 
])lace, where I have been wont to jiray, and would c ill om c 
more on my Father ” 1 hen, as lu liv on the lloor ot his cell, 

he chinted the “(dorit Pam,’ and ^o chanting breathed his 
last lie died on May 25, 7^=: on the i( sti\ d ol the 
Ascension, for it was then rei koned as beginning it si\ in tin 
evening of M ednesday 

The epithet “Venerable” was specially ajijilied to Ikde 
about a hundred years later Of the legends as to its origin, 
only one is worth pn serving foi its beaut) It tells 
us that late in life Ikde’s e)es wised dun tint he 
could not see, and that one da) certain evil jestei s told 
him that there were jieople m the t hiirch waiting to he ir tlie word 
of God, whereas there was no one sivc these nioekers bo, 
ever anxious for the salvation of others, he went into the church 
and preached, not knowing that it w is emptv, and when he 
ended his sermon with a piaver, the blessed angels in the air 
responded to his words “Amen, very venerable Bede 

In 733, Bede visited I egbert, then probibly Bisho}) elect 
of York, who was a member of the ro) il house ot Northumbri 1, 

^ and one cjf his old pupils 1 he next year h egbert 
ALi- ofVotk, was conseerated,and Bede wrote him a letter, of which 
^ more wall be said Ik re liter, idvismg him to apjily to 

* (hion Mtn afi I’ert/, xxiv 180 ! owi i>iis ftkuiicc aiiel niv tiisl 
acqinintina with ttie It a ikJ to the Kpv ( IMufuiiui ulifiuii ol liciit s 
Hiitoncal VVa>rks 1 Inlrod xlvin , but tJ»s is a sni ill thing •inioii{>' Ux many 
benetits which 1 have recuvcfl from the same source 
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the i)ope that his see mit^ht be made metropolitan, and re- 
minding him that his retiucst would he supported by his 
eoiisin Ceohvulf, the Northumbrian king Ceolwulf was a 
godly and learned man, well versed in the Scriptures and in 
the history of his ptople, and Ilede had sulimittLd his 
Fn/i^iastital I/i\/ory io him tor revision, dtdualed it to him 
when limshcd, and sent it to him tiiat he might have it (opied 
I he gift of a pill from the pope wi^ by this time it least, 
heltl hy the htighsh ( huieli to be necessary tor the 
(\eifise of metropolitan authority latuinc, a learned and 
holy Men iin jiriest, who succeeded Ilertvvild at Canterbury 
in 731, rtceived a pall, and on receiving it, consccTated two 
hisliops He wis succeeded in 735 by Nothelrn, a priest of 
London, who also received a pall, iiid immediately afterwards, 
and not before, consec rated bishops 

Meanwiiile, in 735, Kcgbert received a pall at Rome from 
(hegory III , and thus became the lirst \rchhishop of York, for 
Luilinus cannot be reckoned as having held that dignity His 
{lower w IS in< reised hy the accession ot his brother k idbert to 
the Northiimhri m threme ( eolwulf had a troubled reign 
A revolt was made against him in 751, and he wts forcibly 
tonsured , he was restored, but si\ years kUer voluntarilv 
hec ime a monk it I indict irne, and w is succeeded by his 
cou in Isadhc'rt I he two brothers worked m jieitcit concord, 
kadhert oidcnng the civil, and kcghcit the eeclesnstn il, 
idiirs of the kingdom, a {lartuion ot authorit) I'liistnted h) 
extant coins which hear the legends both ot the king and the 
archbishop koi thirt) two ye irs Kcghert ruled his church 
and province with wisdom and diligence He adorned his 
church with goldsmiths’ work, and with silken hangings woven 
in foreign linds, improved its music, and introduced the 
services of the canonical hours Of the works iscribed to 
him, he cert unly composed a Pontifual a and a 

Dialoi^ue on ecclesiastical ordei 

Archbishop P'cgbeit’s chief claim on our lemembrance 
IS that, as a worthy disciple ot Bede, he founded a 
sc bool at York, on the Canterbury model T ike 
Iheodore, he taught himself, giving instruction m 
the Scriptures, while his kinsman J'thelbert, Ethel 
bert, or Albert, whom he made master ot his sc hool, and “ de- 
1 * 
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fensor cleri,” an office probably implying the administration of 
the property of the church and other secular affairs of the see, 
taught grammar, rhetoric, the art of calculation, and natural 
science They had many scholars, and among them a joung 
Northumbrian of noble birth named Alcuin, or ]'>alh\\inc as his 
name would be in English, who was destined to be their most 
famous pupil Every day, from dawn to mid-day, except on 
holy days, when he would be engaged in divine service, I'cglieit 
would sit on his couch and instruct his scholars severally in 
the Scriptures Then he would privately celebrate mass, 
would dine sparingly, and after dinner would listen while liis 
scholars discussed literary questions He would say compline 
wuth them, and after it was over would give his lilcssing to 
each one singly ybthelbert visited Rome and (Jaul in 
company with Alcuin, to collect books, and founded a hbrar) 
at York, which included books in I>atin and (irttk, the writings 
of the Fathers, and works of Aristotle, certainly in a J^tin 
guise, of Virgil and Ciccro, of many later Latin authors, and 
of Bede and haldhclm 'I he list of books given us by Alcuin, 
the earliest catalogue of an English library, illustrates the 
wide range of study pursued in the school of York Fadbcrt 
resigned his crown to his son Osulf m 739, and became a 
monk at York Archbishop Ecgbcrt died on November 19, 
766, leaving the government of his school to H thelbert, who 
succeeded him as archbishop the following year 

Under H^'thelbert, who likewise refeivtd a pall, the York 
school apparently grew in prosperity, and scholars resorted to 
It from Gaul and Germany /hlhelbcrl virtuall) 
^'^‘4’ I'fibuilt the minster, which had been much injured 
by a fire, committing the oversight of the woik to 
Alcuin, whom he ordained deacon, and another York scholar 
named Eanbald In 780 he resigned his see, consecrated 
Eanbald as his successor, and entrusted his library to the care 
of Alcuin The next year, w'hen Alcuin w'as in Italy, whither he 

had been sent by Eanbald to fetch his pall, he met, not for the 
first time, the Frankish King, Charles the Great, or Charlemagne, 
who invited him to come and help him to educate his people 
On his return to England he obtained leave to accept the 
king’s invitation, and for the next eight years, with the excep- 
tion of a visit to England m 787, he remained with Charles, 
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presiding over the palace school and organising other schools 
in monasteries and churches Then he revisited England, 
but after about two years’ stay was persuaded by Charles to 
return in 792, and again devoted himself to the promotion of 
education and religion in the king’s wide dominions He was 
joined by several friends and old pupils from England, who 
took part in his work The benefits which Alcuin conferred on 
the peoples of the Prankish kingdom do not concern us here 
Like Ealdhclm, he seems to have disliked the influence of the 
learned Scots, who were also teaching in the dominions of 
Charles , their speculative genius was opposed to his English 
temperament, and led more than one of them into error He 
was himself a champion of orthodoxy and took a prominent 
f)art in the religious questions of Charles’s reign Though he 
spent so much of his life abroad, he loved his native land, 
took a deep interest in the affairs of the Isnglish Church, and 
ever remembered the school of York with special affection 
Clurles rewarded his services by the two abbacies of Eerri^res 
and Tropes, though \lcuin was not a monk, and probably never 
liecame one, and was still only in deacon’s orders In 796 he 
retired from active life, and lived in the monastery of St 
Marlin, at Tours, of which he received the government, and 
wdicie he died on May 19, 80 j During the years of his 
absence Irom the couit he earned on a correspondence with 
Cliarlcnnent, a considerable part of which has come down 
to us His intellectual and ceclcskastical achievements were 
the fruits of the religion and learning implanted by Benedict 
Uiscoj) in his united monasteries, and handled on with increase 
by Bede to Ecgbert and his school at York, of which Alcuin 
was till supreme ornament Before his death, evil days had 
come uj)on the church in the North For convenience sake 
we have pursued the subject of the intellectual activity that 
adorned the English Church to a later period than that to 
which our narrative has brought us We must now turn to the 
other wholesome interest which occupied the minds of many, 
and the lives of several, of the best members of the monastic 
order m England during the eighth century 

Missionary effbit is the surest token of a lively faith which 
can be given by a Church, and it is therefore pleasant to find 
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that as soon as the evangelisation of the Fnglish was com 
pleted, and their Church had received organisation, many 
Micsionc ^ desire for the con- 

st F(Kbert vcrsion of the heathen ]icopIcs of the continent 
andiTisia tliomsclvcs A\ illrith s 

mission work in 1 risia was necesuaiil) of shoit diirition, and 
Its immediate effects appeal to have lieeii evanestent, though 
It may be that, here and there, the seed whu h lit sowi d fell on 
good ground Vet his visit at least bore fiuit in tinning tlu 
thoughts of his fellow countrymen in that direction 1 (gbert, 
the Northumbrian, who in his >oiith accompanied ( eadda to 
Ireland, had, while there, fdlcn sick of the phdue lie vowed 
that if he recovered he would not return to 1 ngland, and 
would spend the rest of his life in the service of God among 
the Scots and Piets Fioin that lime he lived as an ascetic, 
teaching the Irish among whom he dwelt, and gaming great 
influence among them, for he was gentle sjiiiiied, holy and 
humble of heart About 687 he was sei/cd with a desire to 
go and {ireach to the peoples fiom which the “Angles and 
Saxons of Jlritain were known to have derived their origin ” 
As his vow prevented him from starting from I-ngland, he 
meant to sail round the island, and so reach the land of tlie 
Teutonic heathens His companions were chos.n, his ship 
was ready, and he was on the jioint of embarking, when a 
message, winch he believed to be i divine command, and whu h 
seemed enforced by a violent storm, prevented him from 
sailing One of the parly that he had organised named 
Witbert, who had lived for many years as a hermit in Ireland, 
embarked without him, and landed in I'lisia The king 
Rathbod, unlike his predecessor Adelgis who had entertained 
Wdfrith, refused to listen to his [teaching Tor two years he 


laboured patiently and fruitlessly among the heathen, and then 
returned to Ireland, where he set himself to do good to his 
neighbours since he was not enabled to win strangers to the 


faith 


Though Ecgbert gave up the idea of going himself to 
St will disappointed at the 

brord, & 658, failure of Wilbert’s mission, he did not relinciuish 
his efforts for the conversion ot the Frisians, and 


in 690 organised a mission of twelve Englishmen to preach 
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to them At the head of this party was Willibrord a North- 
umbrian, a man of great courage and wisdom He had been 
brought up fiom infancy in Wilfrith’s monastery at Ripon, and 
at the age of twenty had gone to Ireland to gain instruction 
m the Scriptures He was in priest’s orders, and was in his 
thiity-third year when he set out with his companions on the 
work winch was dear to the heart of his old master Wilfrith 
They landed at the mouth of the Rhine, and Willibrord, 
finding that Rathbod would not listen to his words, went to 
I’lpjim ot Heristal, Duke of the Tranks, who had conquered 
the south-western part ot Trisia, and offered to go and preaeh 
there l’i])])in willingly accepted his offer, and in 692 he went 
to Rome to obtain the approval of Rope Sergius 1 hat the 
( hristian missionary, while seeking the salvation of individuals, 
should regard the iiurease of the one Catholic and Apostolic 
Chiireh, the kingdom of Christ on earth, as the aim of his life, 
may lie gathered from the teaching of Christ Himself It was 
thus that these early missionaries regarded their vocation, and 
as they rec ognistd the pope as the spiritual head on earth of 
this C htireh, the gu irantee of its unity, they sought his ap- 
proval when they endeavoured to plant a church in a heathen 
land Willibroid returned with many relies, which he intended 
should tike the place ot the idols ot the kiisians 

After Uillibiord had laboured for about three years among 
the conquered 1 risians, I’ip[)in sent him to Rome a second 
time, and at his request Sergius consecrated him „ , , 

as Aiehliishop of the Trisians, on November const, r-ited 
22, 695, jiresenting him with a pall, and giving ‘ 
him the name of Clement, though he was, and still is, 
generally known by his Knglish name Resides carrying 
on his work in the part of Trisia which had been won by the 
Franks, he also preached to the uneonquered Tiisians, and 
showed t \li lotdin ny coinage in destroying then idols Once, 
while pleaching in Heligoland, he baptized three converts in 
a spring sacred to Tosite, the guardian deity of the island 
Isnraged at tins desecration, the })eoj)le with Rathbod’s sanction 
made him and his compinions cast lots, to determine which 
of them should be saciificxd to appease the wrath of their 
gods One of his company was martyred, and Willibrord was 
brought before Rathbod He fearlessly told the king of his 
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need of salvation, and Rath bod marvelled at his courage, and 
sent him m safety to Pippin He made an attempt to convert 
the Danes, and when they would not hear him, took away 
with him thirty lads that he might educate tluin to he mission- 
aries to their fcllow-( oimtrymen As an hhisliop, he formed 
an organised church among the hnsians, conseciated assi'itant 
bishops, built monasteries and churches, and for eac h church 
ordained a priest, establishing a settled c!eig> and making 
a decided step towards a jiarochial system, such as was then 
growing up in England In 703 01 704 he received a visit 
from his old master Wilfrith, who must have rejoiced greatly to 
see how one of his former jmjiils was gathering m an alnmdant 
harvest from a field in which he had liimself been the first 
labourer In the course ol their conversation Wilhhrord told 
him that miracles had been wrought through some relics of 
King Oswald The success of \\ ilhbrord’s work was largely 
due to the support ol the brinks, and was mu( h increistd by 
their completion of the (O'niiiest ol hnsia Rathhod died 
in 719, and Llrechi, whcie Willibiuid li ui die ul) plifcd 
his bishops sec, was (onlirmed to liim 111 722 lie was 
highl) esteemed both by Pi{)pin ind his s^m Ch tiles M irlel, 
who succeeded his lathei as i\Ii)()r ol the. I’llitc ol ilk \us- 
tnsian kings, and at Charles’s rc(jiRsl he b.|)li/ed Ins nil nit 
son Pijipin, the futuie king of the 1 ranks 1 o\\ irds the end 
of Ills long life he eonseeriled a (.ouljutur to hnnself, letiud 
from work, and died jirob dily in 7 jp, in hii l ' Ji') ^te ond year, 
at a monastery which 1 r h id loundt, d it I jiiein leh ne ii J reve^ 
During Willihrord’s fir‘-t visit to Rome, one of his com 
panions named Swidbeit was chosen by his bretliren in Frisia to 
be consecrated as bishop , he returned to Kngland in 
mibMofnnui 693, and received consecration from Wilfnlh, 

for Bcrtwald, the arehbishop-eleet, was then in (jaul, 
whither he had hnnself gone for consecration lor a while 
Swidhert had his see at Dorostat, or VVyk-by-!)uurstede, on the 
Rhine, went thence to preach to the l>ru( ten, a jicojile settled 
between the Lippe and the Ems, and turned many to Chris 
tianity An invasion of the heathen baxons scattered his 
converts, and Pippin, at the request of his wile Pleetrude, gave 
him an island in the Rhine, the present Kaiserswerth, where 
he built a monastery. He died at Kaiserswerth in 713, and 
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there, in the romanesque church, relics of him still remain in 
a silver shrine The country about Elst in Betuwe was 
evangelised by Wcrenfrid One of Wilhbrord’s companions, 
named Adalbert, or ^thelbert, laboured with much success 
at Egmond in Holland, and Wira, whose name is mentioned by 
Alcuin m connection with Swidbert, and who may also have 
been one of the missionaries sent out by Ecgbert with 
Willibrord, is said to have preached in the country about 
Ruremond 

Acting independently of Ecgbert’s mission, and apparently 
at about the same time that it went forth, two English priests, 
both named Hewald, and distinguished according to 
the colour of their hair as Jllack and White Hewald, 
who had spent some years in study in Ireland, went 
together with some others as missionaries to the old Saxon 
land r caving their companions, the two Hewalds went 
to the reeve of a certain township and asked him to 
bring them to the ealdornian of the tribe, for they had a 
message for him "1 his the reeve promised to do, and 
tliey abode some diys in his guest-house It soon became 
noised abroail that they were of a different religion, for every 
dviy they sang psalms, and prayed, and celebrated mass on a 
portable iltar whuh they had brought with them The country 
people Were much excited, for they feared tint, if the strangers 
were received by the ealdorman, they might convert him to 
Chnsti inity, and that so the worship of their gods might be 
endangered I hey determined to prevent this danger, tell upon 
the missionaries suddenly on October 3, and put them both to 
death, White Hewald being slain at a blow, and Black Hewald 
with long and cruel torture d heir bodies were thrown into the 
Rhine, and lloatcd down to the place where their companions 
were staying 'fhey were found by one of them named 
Tilmon, a man of noble birth who had given up a warrior’s life 
to become a monk, and were buried by him When Pippin 
heard of their martyrdom, he caused their bodies to be taken 
up and buried them with great honour in the church of 
Cologne dhe larger number at least of these missionaries 
appear to have been natives of Northumbria 

Wessex also bore a good part in missionary enterprise, which 
was evidently dear to Bishop Daniel, for thence came Winfnth 
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or St Itonifaf e, the Apostle of Germany, and many of his fellow- 
helpers \\ infrith, w hose parents were of noble race, was born at 
Crediton about 680, and, like Bede, was presented at 
*the'v"wst'ic’ seven }ears of age to the abbot of bActer, where he 
entcied the monastic order He transferred himstlf 
to the abliey of Nutsall near A\ inchestcr, and there 
entered full) into the intellectual movement in W essex [iromotcd 
by Ealdhclm, for he became skilled in grammar, rhetoric, and 
music 1 1 IV me been ordained priest at the age of thirty, he w as 
chosen by the We-^t vSaxon abbots to attend a svnod of Anh 
bishoji Bertw dd, and must have known that in his own lind 
erclesiastical dignitv w is ccilam to (ometo him But he gave 
up all for mission woik, and, possibly in 7 id, sailed with two 
or three fellow monks to bnsia As Rathbod was then m iking 
war on Charles Alaiiel and was destroying churr lies throughout 
the countrv, imssionarv work was impossible, md Uinfnth, 
after a fruitless interview with the heathen king, returned to 
his iMiedish monastery Jn a year or two he delcrmined to 
renew his attempt and taking with him a commendatory letlct 
from Ihsliop Dtniel, went to Rome to (iregoiy II , who gave 
him his blessing and sent him as a mission ny to the (jeimans 
He preached in 1 hurmgii, where the jKople, though nominally 
Christian, had fallen into evil prailues, and tlie (lergy were 
uneanonical in hC and unsound in doctrine On the death 
of Rathbod in 719, he again went to brisia, and staved there 
three years heljung Anhbisho]) Wilhbrord He refused Wilh 
brord’s offer to eonsccrate him as his bishop coadjutor and 
successor, because he desired to peiform the work entrusted 
to him by the pope Accordingly he left bnsii, and preiched 
to the heathen Hessn 

Winfrith again visited Rome in 723 (iiegory gave him 
instructions foi his future woik, and eonset rated Inm “ region- 
^ ary” hi’-hoji, that is, a bishoj) without a sec On 
consfiiated liis coiisccration he took an oath of obedience 
hisiiop Roman see, founded on the oath taken 

by the bishops of Italy, and piohahly also at that time 
received from the pojie the name of Itomfife He 
returned to his labours among the lltssn, and, finding 
their pagan superstition hard to oveieome, took tlie tre 
mendoiis step of hewing down the sacred oak of 1 hor af 
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Geismar, in the jircscnre of a crowd of heathens This 
courageous act luel with its reward in the ronversion of the 
beholders, and Horufa( e and his com[''?nions built a chapel in 
honour of St Peter out of the wood of the huge tree Boni- 
face kept up a constant corresponderu e with his friend, in 
England, where the progress ot his work was watfhed with 
deep interest Among his English correspondents were Auh- 
bishops Nothelm and his successor Cuthbert, and Ecgbcit of 
York, Bishop Daniel, several abbesses and specially Eadbuth 
01 Bugge, abbess of Minster, his kinswoman I eob^>^}th, and 
her sisters in religion at Wimbornc, Tccia ind Cynehild lie 
and they ask for one another’s prajers, he tells them of his 
wants, asking for a copy of the irrophetical books of the Bible 
in large handwriting, because his sight was bad, for Bede's 
minor works, and other books , he thanks them for their gifts, 
and sends them presents in return 

In spite of much op[)osition Boniface sucxeeded in refoim- 
ing the church in 'I huringn (jregory III made him an 
arc libishoj), still without a see, and pipal legate, 
and he was the valued friend of the house of Pippin f iihw 
of Ileristd, of Ch tries Mirtel, Carloman, and Pippin 
the Short, whom, m accordance with the command of Poiie 
Zachary, he crowned king of tlic tranks at 'soissons in 751 
'riie jiower of the hrankish house in Southern and Ceiitnl 
Germany owed much to the influence of Boniftce, and there, 
as in hrisia, Christian missionaries and trankish rulers worked 
in full accord "I his, however, only concern;> us here in so 
far as it explains the dominant position which Boniface held 
in Germany He founded four bishoprics in Biviiia, held 
councils of the Germ in province, and iii 743 fixed his archi 
cpiscojial see u M imz Man) men and women of the mon istic 
ordcr came to him from England, and specially from his own 
West Sixon land, to help him in his work of e\angelisation 
and ecclesiistical reform One pirt\ under fhe charge of a 
piriest-monk named AVitbert seems to have been sent out from 
Glastonbury, and Witbeit in wanting to the convent to an- 
nounce their stfe aiiival isks them to send his news to Abbess 
Tetta at ^Vbmborne Ictti hid a deep interest m these 
missions, for 1 cobgylh, 01 I loba, possibly at that veiy time 
joined her kinsman in Geimany, and with her went Peela and 
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perhaps also Cynehild Of two of the West Saxon helpers of 
Boniface, the brothers Willibald and Wuncbild, we have 
memoirs written by an Em^lish nun ot Ileidenhcmi, who was 
related to them Willibald, who was brouj^ht up from infincy 
in an abbey at Bishops Waltham, in IlampshiiL, w i, i great 
traveller In company with his brother, he MsiUd Rome 
Wunebald sta)ed there, and after some years joined lioniface 
in Ihurinma Uillibald, however, set off with two other 
friends, and louineyed to Sicily, Ephesus, Cyprus, and biles 
tine The) bathed in the Jordan, and stayed for a time in 
Jerusalem, where they \isited the holy places, and amon" 
them the Holy Sepul< lire, ‘Ca sfjinie house ( ut out ol tlie rock 
with a < ha]iel above it ” Alter a lour of seven years \\ illilnld 
returned to Rome and, in obedience to a reijuest ul ( Gregory 
III , went to help Boniface 

Some of these 1 nglisli fellow-workers Bonifiee consecrated 
as bishops, and others he set over inonasterks Jail, or 

laillus, who had been brought uj) from clmdhoud 
ihcirwoii abbev ot Mainiesburv, and bid worked with 

III G(,ninii> ’ 

him tor mail) years, he nude liis ( oadjutor it Mamz , 
Burchard he consecrated Bishop of Wur/burg, Wilbliald, the 
traveller, Bishop of Eiclist'tt, md Wittm, Bishop of JIuriberg 
m Hesse unebald bu one abbot of Hcidenheim, where 
he was succeeded by his sister, whose English name Walburh 
appears as Walpuiga, and his, m some strange way, become 
connected with witches’ festiv ds, but there were ])erha[)s other 
saints of the same name, and one ol them m ly have given her 
name to the Walpurgis night Lul’s aunt (Jiunihilt iind her 
daughter Bertgith, both ‘^killed in secular learning, Buniiaee 
made teachers and jirobibly abbesses in Ibunngia, ( luimtrud 
taught the Scriptures in Bavaria, ledi lit ippointed abbess 
of Kit/ingen, and I loba abbess of Bisehofsheim on iJie* 
Tauber As abbess, Eioba gathered round her a large number 
of disciples, and many of them were c liosen to rule other 
German convents She ever had the Senjitiires m her hands, 
studied them diligently and lea tilled on them, and on the 
works of the Fathers, the canons of the Church, and the Latin 
language Jieautiful in person we are told she was, and she 
was not less lovely in spirit, for she was humble and kind as 
well as wise and learned, she ruled by love and was never 
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provoked to harsh words While she was hospitable and 
careful for the comfort of others, she herself ate and drank 
sparingly, and the small cup that she used was called in her 
house ‘ the lleloved s little one ” Boniface regarded her with 
deep affection, and often visited her, her influence was wide- 
spread, and she was highly esteemed by Charles the Great 
ind his queen Ilildegard She died in 7 So, probably on 
September 28, the day on which she is commemorated 

In his old age Boniface longed on( e again to preach the 
Gtispel to the Frisians, the peojile of his earliest mission, 
many of whom were still heathens He resigned 

, , - , Till 1 he m trtyr 

the adnimistration of his province to I ul, and taking j mofM 
with him a band of clergy, some of them certainly 
of Isnghsh birth, journeyed through the marshes of hrisia and 
preached in its scattered villages Many believed on his 
words, and on June 5, 755, he had arranged to confirm a 
1 irgc number of newly bapli/ed persons at Dokkum near the 
Laiiwers Zee Soon alter sunrise on that day he was told 
that a heathen force was advancing igainst him He called his 
c lergy round him, oidered them to bear m procession the relics 
which he always earned with him, and went forth from his tent 
with them to meet his enemies The younger men of his 
(ompiny, which numbered I' tty in all, wished to fight for their 
lives, but he forbade them, saying that they were taught in 
beriptiire not to render evil lor evil He exhorted them to be 
of good courage , death would be short, they would soon 
reign with Christ for ever He and nearly all his company 
weie slam by the heathen His body was buried in the 
church of hulda in the monastery that he had founded A 
relic of him still remxins in the crypt of the cathedral church 
of Fulda, and his crosier is also preserved there He was a 
man of no common order, at once a saint, a statesman, and a 
scholar As a missionary, he was courageous and indefatigable, 
as a prelate, skilful m organisation and liim of jiurpose The 
oath of obedience which he took to the Romm see was strongly 
expressed and unreserved, and as the founder and first 
spiritual ruler of the German Chiirc h, he brought it into close 
connection with the papacy Apart from any consideration 
of the effects which the relation thus created with Rome may 
have had upon the course of German history in later ages, his 
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action m this respect ga\e the Church which he created a 
stindaid of oitliodov faith and practice, and prevented it from 
becoming a mere handmaid to the Carolmeian House To 
the English Church he was e\cr a loving and dutiful son , he 
watched its fortunes with anMcty, and looked to its bishops 
and councils for ad\ice , he was cheered by the sympathy and 
strengthened by the prayers of its mcmliers, and was nobly 
supported l)\ the devotion of those whom it sent to help him 
in his work 

Yet anotlicr English missionary dal gicat tliines for the 
continental kinsfolk o* his people \ Northumbrian ptiest 
named Willehad inxious for the silvation of those 
St Wii inii ^^hom Eonihce laid down his hk, laiKkd m 
1 risia m 770 and settled in the veiy plai e where 
the archbishop and his companions were mart) red I here he 
sta)cd for several )ears doing good work, both among ( hrisinns 
and heathens, he bajitized many, and made cxiursions with 
his followers into the surrounding countr\, jireuhing ind 
breaking idols \i last he was forced to ike fur his hk, ind 
took sheher with (.liarlc', or Charlemignc who WLkoined him 
gladi) The king was determined not to siifler the i\ons, 
whose lands stretched Irom l)e)e)nd tlie IJbe dmost to the 
Rhine, to remain heathen, and since 77a had mule attem])ts 
to force Christianity ujion them by war In A\illehul he 
saw a useful alK, and he sent iiim in 77c^ to preich the 
Gospel to the Saxon jicople settled between the hlbe and the 
VVeser, aljoiiL Jhemen, where he had much success When 
the Saxons rebelled agiinst ( bancs under the leadershij) ol 
Wiclukind in 782, many of his concerts were shin, and he left 
the country He \isited Rome, where he w is cointoited and 
encouraged l^y JJadiian I, and then went into retreat in 
Whllibrord’s monastei) at Ijaernich (harks put dowai tiie 
rebellion of the Saxons after iliree years of bloody wur, and 
in 785 Willehad again returned to hi^ labours among them 
Widukind made his peace with (Jiarks, was baptized by 
Willehad, and is said thenceforward to have been zealous 
for the spread of (diristianity On |une 13, 787, Charles 
caused Willehad to be consecrated bishop at Worms, and 
fixed his see at Bremen He at once began the work of 
ecclesiastical organisation, but his time was short. He died 
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on November 8, 789, a week after the dedication of his 
cathedral church 

Such, and so great, was the work done among the heathen 
for Christ’s sake by members of the English Church in its 
early dajs Of the {leoples of Western Euiope none ^ 
icccived the (lospel uith more gladness than the 
Km^lish, and among none was it spread b} uorthicr means 
Tlu uais and massicres by whidi Chailes forced Christianity 
upon tlie Sisons stand m strong contrast to the means by 
which the fiith o( ( hrist won its victories over the English 
Nowhere was the preathiiig of that 1 nth followed by nobler 
results thin in Phighnd, and no church was so quickly or so 
richly adorned by saintly and leained men and women as the 
English Church, or was so eager to spread the kingdom of 
( hnst in other lands 

'Ihe death of Eede m 735 may perhaps be taken as 
marking the close of what may be called the heroic period in 
our church’s history Wist and holy men survived him and 
others came after them, but, speaking generally, few, with the 
exception ot those who went forth as missionaries to the 
heatlien, seem to have attained to the measure ot those who 
Went before them Nor were they equilly h ippy in their tinier, 
for the love rnd sinqilicity ot early days began to fade, and 
they were called upon to (ontend agimst evil both withm the 
ec( Itsi islK al orders and external to them Bede, however, 
lived tile quiet hte of a scholai, and the yeai of his deith can 
only arbitral ily be chosen as the date of a change which was 
of gradual growth, and of which some signs appear eirlier, and 
were lamented over by Bede himself 1 he learning and the 
missionary zeal which saved English monasticism from the 
danger of sinking into a selhsh and inactive asceticism by 
providing the best members of the monastic order with lofty 
and unselfish interests, have been followed out in this chapter 
without regard to the general course of the history of the 
Church We must in our next chapter go back to note how 
the progress of the Church was often hindered, and how it 
struggled, not always successfully, to reform abuses in its own 
order and ministers, and to resist the evils of the world in 
which it was plated 
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Autmoritif*; — O n the dinger which thrcitencd Fnrli'^h iiionastin‘;in 
l>eforc 669, see R|5 Sful^bs’s Introd to Memonah of Rnhutd I vol 11 , /// 
Caniuar , Rolls hor much concerning monistic Icanimg ind eirlj 
missions see Bede s Ff'iJr/r (d Fliimmer, n s I.ildhelm s Works 
[Aldhflmi Opera) m editfd Jiv Giles jn his I'atre^ J nl us Hie 

l>est account of Bede and liis works is given by the Ri \ C I'liiniiuer in tin 
Introduction to liis edition of Bede whieh (ontains 1 fransluion of the Letter 
of Cuthbert narriting Bede s death , th( h tter itself is in Svrneon of Durinm s 
Hid Dunelm F cl Rolls ser and is printed bv Plumriier and ‘Ntev'uson 
For the grant of the pall to I expert of \ofk v r Bi d< / hUoIi ad I c htl in 
Plumnici s Bede and in (ouncih and Ftcl /')0( t 111 ind Sviiuon 

of Durham s //id Rc^utt an 7:5^ Rolls str lor ATfhlusIro 1 rpln rt s 

work and the York sclioo! see Alcmn s ( armrn de BonUP Blc>r and his 
rpis*olee^ MonriPirnit A’^utmant (d hff(‘ Berlin 1873 wliien c ontains 
materials for Mi uin s lift ind Kaines /as/: lhoTU(nsr\ I^ndon 18O3 
For the schools of Inndwiilin' s<e ^sir F M Thompson /iretl and I at:v 
Pi vao^rrph\ London 1803 Intetnational ‘>ci< ntihe S j \o 73 and more 
bricfiv his art Pala ograjdiv m 1 n'y I Br t qth ( d ind on the ti xMiai 
value of C od( X Amiatinus and ( I lud s(« Sirivtiitrs h irodut tjon to th 
CfituiSPto/^/r Test ri Rev J Milltr I^ondon 1^04 4lh(d 1 ht lie t 
edition of tin If' ^ uptns Phtlow/tfr et Mernttu of Martiinus ( ap lla is bv Dr 
F J vlsLiihardt I n, su 1866, its effects on I atinitv in mth wtst P 1 iin art 
pointed out bv Di /immtrin hs \tnn:u: \ iniuatu^ p 330 Btrlin if-93 
The vtorv of I tgbtit Hr pri< st is told Itv Pttii 1 he I ift. of Wiiiibrortl is 
written bv Alciii 1 see Mon Ah us Swidberts icfs ait retortleil in a 
spurious Life of no value all we know of him comes fiom Btdt and Ahum 
the date of li death being siipjiht d bv tin < I'dith rtnt frtnal<s I tarn ip 
Recueil des l/idirnn^ 11 641 for Wh rtnfritl st t A A SS dland Aug 
VI 102 sq and for Adalbt rt A A S'S D S /> M ibillon u v pt 1 st-h 
A Life of Boniface and his /\:soi) writttn bv Willibald a [trust of M iin/ for 
Abp I 111 and anothtr Life bv Otlilo of tlu eh venth tent togetht r with tht 
Letters of Pjoriif lec and I 111 ire in \Ionuminfa Mo^un/tna eaj jaffi Bt rl n 
1866 Lives of B[^ Whlhbald W^unrbild I ul, and 1 loba arc in i i ss 
OSB, Mabbnri sre in jit 11 i Ik on mil authoiitv for liic uts of 
Wbllchad is his I ifc by Abp \nsflii' (,•' < print<d b^ IVrtr in Mo/ 
Germ Hts* 11 378 sq , and t Ist u)k t si 1 il o Adam r f p;i mi n s Bn/ Part 
Hammabur' I cit ap Pert? 11 s vii 2/7 sq Some exit lit nt artuhs and 
specially th It on St Bonifitt bv Bp Smbbs in Ihtt (hr Bio ; 1 u< Imn 
found useful ind diould b< con ulli 1 for fnlh r inform itioii Mk 1 t ki n ti in s 
Woman inuht Mmastiiion,( iv ( imbritigt H96 )’ivis a uootl attount of 
the religious worntfi who cot;e‘[»oiifIetl with Bnniftce 
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Pi nr makes man) reft renccs in his \sntings to the de^enenr\ 
of Ins times, and, thouL^h it nuist lie remembered that a min 
of ins decf) s[)iritin!ity of mind would naturally be 
inf lined to nngnil) any decline m fucty 
religious letivit), the dehnite character of his 
(om[)l lints and the couise which things took in later years 
alike as^Ilre us that he did not speak without good cause 
Shortly before his death, he wrote fully to Lcgbert of York 
on the tills wliifh he saw were existing in the Church in 
Northumbria IIis visit to 1 (gbert, in 733, was undertaken 
for the puriiose of study, and he hoped to rejieat it the next 
yt ir hailing health prevented him, and on November 5, 
7^4, he wrote to his friend and former pupil the letter on the 
need of ec clesiastK al reformation noticed in our last chapter 
hirst, as regards the clergy, he uiges that bishops should be 
more careful in choosing their attendants, for some bishops 
surrounded themselves with men who were given to folly, 
feasting, and ilrink Bede had himself suffered from some 
unguarded talk tint had been permitted m the presence of 
his own diocesan Wilfnth, when Bishop of Ikxham Certain 
(ountry-bred monks, while sitting at table with the bishop, 
had talked of Bede’s work on chronology entitled De 
Timporilnts^ and one of them had declared that it was heretical 
That such men should be talking about a book of chronology 
while sitting at their drink, illustrates the widespread interest 
which was taken by tiu monistic order in matteis of learning 
Bede wrote a letter to Plegwin, one of his friends at Hexham, 
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to be shown to Wilfnth, proving how baseless the charge 
was 

In his letter to Ergbert, Bede reminds the bishop that there 
were villages in his diocese without jiricsts, and he exhorts him 
to ordiin men to them that lluv might prcadi, 
mjsterKs, and bipti/e He 
would ln\e the bishop tike f tc tint iht) ptcuhed 
the ( ilholu taith, and spernlly taiiiilit iht \[)oslles’ (TlciI and 
the loids I’njcr Even among the monk> and < lergy there 
were ignoi ml men who did not undcrsiiml I atm, and for 
this reason Ilede sa\s that he had translated the ( reed and the 
1 ord’s Pn)ei into English Hisiomplaint is to \ilhges larking 
priests shows tiiat the pinKhid s\stem w is bctoining gencril, 
and that ',g( 11\ men considered it seand lious tint a nil igr should 
not ha\e its own priest 

He was not s itisfied with the cthricm \ of the Xorthiimbri in 
cpisropUe There were, he dedarrs, nnii) Milages in thi 
^ ^ mountiinoiis parts of Ifgberts dionsc which for 
episr ill )ears had not been nsiti d liy i bishop, and 
ii.eni->ui \\jthout leaned [irc k King ind without the 

rite of ( o 'ruination, though the cjimopil itibu'i w is kned 
e\er\ where Uliit Bede si) iboiit pic idling shows iis that 
the country ckrg) weic is i riih unlcnnid, ind tint 
rudimentnr\ ic ic hing onl) w is to be ( xpi c ted from tlum 
H( sa\s tint the bishops ntglc ( led to m ik<. i \carl) \iMtition 
of their dioceses, which were, iniliicj, too 1 aai tor tint, nor 
were the bishojiswillmg ih it tlica cho' < sc s si )uld be subdivided, 
because subdivision would dimini li their wc ihli More lasliop 
rirs, however, were iiret ntly needed, ind king Ccolwiilf, Ikde 
said, would bi walling to c roate them if 1 < glint applied to him 
Let him strive to have Tope (ir^gor) s {'lui c irried out m 
the North As Jiishoji of \c;rk he should ijijily lor i jull tliat 
his see might become metropolit in, and he would have Inm 
then cause his iirovirue to be dinckcl into twelve bishojirics 
JJ) this means amjile provision would be made for the sjiinluil 
care of the people 

It was hard to say where new sees could be estiblished, 
for former kings had, Ikde si)s, made siidi reckless grinls to 
monasteries that the diurdics wh'ch weic' most fit to be made 
cathedral churdics were alicady ajijircjpriated 'Jo meet this 
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ditfu nlty, he proposed that the new sees should be placed 
in existing monasteries, and in order to overcome any ohjcf tion 
\\hi<h a mnvent might liavc to such a use of its ^ 

( hurt h, he suggested tint tlu bishop should be b. p't im 
cletted 1)) the monk-., and should rule hn diocese 
in cfiitjunt tion with them 'Ibis phn of joint diocesan 
administration would scarcely have found favour except 
with those who, liU its author, belonged to the monastic 
order, it seems to exhibit the inHuenre </f the Scots’ system, 
tliough it w IS, of course, different from it, and if it Inti been 
adoptifl would eertamly have led to the suhoidination of 
bishops to monastic su|triois 

A moln^tely that nccucd a bishoj/s sec would, as Bede 
Slid, probibb neid an inerease of revenue, its expenses 
in hospitalitv woiile! (ertnnlv be en ib r 1 his he 
would hive provhkd b\ innt xing to it somt so ■ 

tailed moil istt. lies wliith were monistit only in 
luine Of the-e tin. re wert muiy in Xeirthumbna, of no 
profit, as he si)s, either to (lod tir man, teir (lod was not 
honoured in them ind thev sent no men to the defence of 
the kingdom against birbiriin invasion I he birhananb of 
whom he s[k iks were tlie Buts, who hid thre iteUed North* 
umbrii evtr suit t tht overthrow of I tgfrith at Nectan^mere 
Some pretuidul monasteries he would have suiiprcssed In 
main of thtin voting nobl< s wtre brought u{) who, on reach 
mg manliood, rem until in them, idle imi unmtrried, but 
hiding evil livts, and tvtn torinptmg totisttrUtd virgins, 
a ftinu of im(|Uitv of uhith we hear i gootl d< il hull of 
evil coine(]Utn( es was the ciisiom <»f rtgarding monistcries 
founded b) la) men on their licictlitirv estitt.s as their 
private md heritable property A provision in tne privilege 
granted b) Wihtrod to the Kentish monasteries, and 
acceptctl incl confirmeil by 1 ihelbild ot Mercia in a 
touiK il held U Clovesho in 742, seems direi ttil igiinst this 
abuse, whith was closely tonnetted with the tendency to 
tre It al'b lilts as ptitiinin; to the fimihts of founders 
I’lider jire’eiitx of founding monas'eries, nth la) men would 
olitani gr lilts of linds of inhentinte from kings and their 
wit in, ami, though ( ontmuing to livi with their wives, would 
make tht mst Ives lords of convtuts composed of renegade 
Q 
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monks and worn-out henchmen So, too, they would set up 
monasteries for their wives, who without taking monastic 
vows would make themselves rulers of religious women 
I'he evil had gone on m Northumbria for about thirty years, 
ever since the death of Aldfrith in 705, and there was 
scarcely a man of wealth and importance who did not hold 
the lordship of a monastery Now and then one of them 
did receive the tonsure, but he did not become one of the 
brethren of a convent, but straightway abbot of his own house 
It was Ecgbert’s duty, Bede urged, to make most diligent 
inquiry into the state of every monastery in his diocese, and 
The bishop’s to the conduct of their rulers, both 

duty respect abbots and abbesses, “ specially as I hear,” he says, 
mg them u bishops are wont to assert that to hold an 

inquiry of that sort is the right of a bisliop and not of a king ” 
His words seem to point to the perpetual antagonism which 
existed between bishops and the monastic order, of which some- 
thing has already been said A bishop was far more likely 
to interfere with a monastery, whether by an unfair exercise 
of his authority, or by an attempt to enforce wholesome 
discipline, than a king, who would, as a rule, be content to 
know that his name was inscribed as a benefactor in its 
“book of life,” that he had a right to the prayers of the 
convent and the support that the good word of the monks 
would give him in his kingdom Bede was too thoroughly 
a monk not to share, at all events to some extent, in the 
feelings of his order, but with him the good of the Church 
came before everything The evils that he lamented pro- 
ceeded from the action of great men, royal officers, and the 
like, and from the carelessness of kings who did not check 
their ill -doings, and, therefore, as he knew that Ecgbert 
claimed, and would doubtless exercise, jurisdiction over the 
monasteries in his diocese, he would have him use his power 
for the good of monasticism and of the Church at large 
He again impresses upon him the duty of providing for the 
religious instruction of the laity, and observes with regret that, 
instead of the practice of daily communion, many even of 
the more religious communicated only at Christmas, Epiphany, 
and Easter Towards the end of his letter he speaks of the 
sin of avarice which had spread even among the monks 
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The monastic obligation to poverty was often disregarded, and 
men under religious vows not only kept, but even added to, 
their possessions 

Bede’s letter is mainly a cry for more efficient episcopal 
administration, which he thought might he secured by an 
increase in the Northumbrian episcopate At the 
date at which it was written there were four North- Northumbrian 
umbrian bishoprics, — York, Lindisfarne, Hexham, ‘^•shops, 
and Whitern The see of Whitern, the scene of 
the labours of St Ninian, had been established shortly before 
731, when Pecthelm appears as its first occupant Though 
the Northumbrians lost the Pictish land on the Firth of Forth 
by their defeat at Ncctansmere in 686, they still remained 
masters of the Piets in Galloway, and, as they had increased 
in number there, a bishop was consecrated for them Five 
English bishops sat at Whitern before 803, when, the North- 
umbrian power having fallen into decay, the line came to an 
end As Bede hoped, Ecgbert of York became archbishop, 
but no addition was made to the northern episcopate Even 
had it been otherwise, further reform would have been neces- 
sary, for It is evident that Bede was not satisfied with the 
bishops of his time 

Yet the Northumbrian bishops of the last thirty years of 
his life were excellent men At York, John of Hexham, who 
succeeded Bosa in 705, was famed for his holiness, 
and miracles were attributed to him He seems to 
have goneabout his diocese performing episcopal acts, 
and he founded a minster and a house for nuns at Inderawood, 
on the Hull, later known as Beverley, whence he is usually 
called John of Beverley Thither, when he grew too old for 
further work, he retired in 718, after consecrating as his 
successor a second Wilfrith, who had, like himself, been a 
scholar in the monastery of Whitby Wilfnth II was, we are 
told, diligent in preaching, spent his revenues on the adorn- 
ment of his minster and other churches, and in charity, and 
was universally honoured and beloved He, too, ended his 
days in retirement, and was succeeded by Ecgbert in 732 At 
Hexham, Wilfnth I was succeeded by his faithful follower 
Acca, who carried on the work of his former master He com- 
pleted and adorned the churches built by Wilfnth at and 
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near Hexham , he was skilful in song, brought a singer named 
Maban, who had been trained at Canterbury, to teach his 
clergy the Roman method of chanting, and collet ted i large 
library of books, laves of tiie Saints, and other religious woiks 
He was deposed fiom his see, jirobably in 732, perha[>s on 
account of some oppositK»ii to the scheme <or the lestoration 
of metropolitan dignity to York 

At Lmdisfarne, St Cuthbert was succeeded by Eadfrith, 
chiefly known as the w liter of the landisfarne gospels, and for 
his devotion to his predecessor's memory He 
died ill 72 1, and, after a vacancy of three years, 
was succeeded by Atthelwald or Ethel wold, in 
earlier life one of Cuthbert’s attendants, a skilful artist, who 
caused the splendid cover of the Lmdisfarne gospels to be 
wrought by an anchoret named Bilfrith, a famous goldsmith, 
and had a fine cross erected at Lmdisfarne Such were the 
bishops of Northumbria during the period marked in Bede’s 
eyes by the rise of abuses which should have been checked by 
episcopal control, men not lightly to be condemned as though 
they winked at abuses, especially as the evils of which Bede 
complains were not confined to Northumbria It may be 
that the lives of these bishops were too exclusively monastic, 
and were consequently not conducive to good diocesan 
administration, for it is obvious that a bishop might be a 
pattern of monastic virtue, and yet be hindered by the hold 
which monastic life had upon him from ruling his diocese 
efficiently 

Another cause of trouble in the Church is pointed out by 
St Boniface, who speaks of the mischief wrought by wicked 
kings He says that ecclesiastical privileges were 
Ymgs^ first violated in the reigns of Osred of Northumbria 
(705-717) and Ceolred of Mercia (709-716), thus 
agreeing with Bede, so far as Northumbria was concerned, in 
taking the death of Aldfnth as marking the beginning of a 
period of trouble Osred, whom we have seen as a child 
presiding over the council on the Nidd, in the fiist year of his 
reign, grew into a wild and dissolute youth , he oppressed his 
nobles, and forced consecrated women to minister to his lusts 
Ceolred also broke into monasteries and committed like 
iniquities Both came to an evil end. Osred was slam by his 
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kinsfolk, and Ceolred was seized with sudden madness while 
feasting with his nobles, and died miserably Under such 
kings as these, ecclesiastical property and institutions were 
abused, and religion naturally declined The letter in which 
Boniface speaks of the wickedness of these kings was written 
to Ceolred’s successor ^'thelbald, urging him to reform his life 
iSlthelbald had been banished from Mercia during the reign 
of Ceolred, and while in exile had visited a hermit named Guth- 
lac, who was believed to have the gift of prophecy 
Though the desire for a solitary life spent in ascetic 
practices, which was so common in the saints of the 
Scots, was becoming less general among the English, it was still 
powerful in some persons of ecstatic temperament, and led them 
to adopt the lives of hermits or anchorets Though these terms 
are often used synonymously, a distinction should be made 
between them The anchoret or recluse, male or female, was 
immured in a cell or anchorage, often built near some 
monastery or church, the hermit was free to leave his cell, 
which was usually placed in a more or less lonely spot, 
and wander whither he would The distinction, however, 
was not clearly observed in these early times, and Guthlac 
is called a hermit and an anchoret indifferently He 
was the son of a Mercian noble, and his youth was spent 
in wild forays Suddenly the thought of how soon death 
put an end to all earthly things came forcibly to his 
mind, and he entered the double monastery of Repton, 
then under the rule of an abbess named ^^Ifthryth, or 
Elfrida For a while his fellow-monks were annoyed with 
him because he would not drink with them, for on receiving 
the tonsure he made a vow of total abstinence 

After spending two years at Repton, he obtained permission 
to become a hermit, and journeyed until he came to an unin- 
habited island m the fen-country about the rivers 
Nen and Welland 'Phis was Crowland, in the south 
of the present Lincolnshire "(’here he dwelt with 
two followeis ftom Kciiton, amid sluggish warns and fever- 
haunted maishes, contending with evil spirits which appeared, 
as he believed, in bodily forms On one occasion, at any rate, 
the intruders seem to have been Britons, some of the 
conquered race who had found shelter, and eithei preserved or 
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regained their freedom, m that desolate district A few miles 
from his dwelling his sister Pega lived m a cell as a female 
hermit, but he refused to see her until they should meet in 
heaven The fame of his sanctity brought crowds of men 
of every degree to visit him, bishops and nobles, rich and 
poor , and to all alike he spoke profitable words, for he was 
in truth a holy man and well versed in the Scriptures After 
his death, his island was the site of a monastic settlement 
which became a famous abbey When iEthelbald came to visit 
him, Guthlac told him that he should speedily and peaceably 
succeed to the Mercian throne, and his words were fulfilled 
soon afterwards on the death of Ceolred. 

Under the rule of ^thelbald the Mercian kingdom entered 
on a period of greatness which, though marked by many 
religious foundations, was not conducive to the 
o/mS true welfare of the Church ^thelbald gained 
supremacy over the whole of England, south of the 
Humber, and for a time completely abased the 
kingdom of the West Saxons, though a few years before the 
end of his reign tiiey inflicted a severe defeat upon him In 
ecclesiastical as well as civil affairs he acted as the head king 
of Southern England, and his predominant influence may be 
discerned m the election of three archbishops of Canterbury, — 
of Tatwine a priest from a Mercian monastery, of Nothelm a 
priest of London, then under Mercian rule, and, m 740, of 
Cuthbert who was translated from the see of Hereford He 
seems to have allowed, and indeed to have encouraged, 
synodical action, and he made grants to many monasteries 
both in Mercia and in kingdoms which were not under his 
immediate rule In spite of this liberality, which was perhaps 
evoked by a desire to do what was expected of a great king, 
his reign was injurious to the interests of religion In the 
letter to which reference has already been made, Boniface and 
five bishops of sees in the Frankish dominions, three of them 
of English race, reprove him severely for his evil life He 
had abstained from marriage only that he might commit 
fornication, specially witli mynchens, or as we should call 
them nuns, and other women consecrated to God His 
wickedness was imitated by his great men, and child-murder 
was practised even in monasteries Moreover, he allowed his 
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ealdornien and thegns to oppress the servants of God and 
violate their privileges 

In 747 the Church made a vigorous effort to reform abuses 
Its action may with great probability be connected with 
Bede’s letter to Ecgbert , while the immediate cause 
of It was a letter sent by Pope Zachary, demanding 
instant reformation, and threatening the contuma- 
cious with excommunication Acting on this letter, Archbishop 
Cuthbert held a provincial synod at Clovesho in September, at 
which ^thelbald and his nobles were present Eleven out of 
the twelve bishops of the province attended the synod The 
bishoprics and bishops of the province of Canterbury at that 
date were, in addition to the archbishop, Dunn of Rochester, 
the bishops of the three Mercian sees, Torthelm of Leicester, 
Hwitta of Lichfield, and Podda of Hereford, of the two 
West Saxon sees, Hunferth of Winchester and Herewald of 
Sherborne , of the two East Anglian sees, Eardulf of 
Dunwich and Eanfrith of Elmham (Eanfrith was absent from 
the synod), Ecgwulf of London, the East Saxon bishop, 
Milred, bishop of the Hwiccas, or of Worcester, Alwig of 
Lindsey, and Sigga of the South Saxons, or of Selsey The 
pope’s letter was read, and the bishops drew up thirty canons 
for the reform of abuses 

It will be convenient to consider the more important of 
these canons, so far as is possible, under two heads, according 
to their relation to the secular clergy and laity and 
to the monastic order, though it will not be possible coLwmJg 
to keep the two classes perfectly distinct Bishops 
were to give themselves to teaching God’s people, 
were to set them a good example, and were to visit the 
whole of their dioceses every year, summoning the people 
to meet them at different places, that they might preach 
the Word of God to them, and forbid, among other sms, 
the practice of heathen magic They were not to ordain 
any clerk to the priesthood without previous examination into 
his character, doctiine, and ability Priests were to be 

diligent in baptizing and preaching in the places assigned to 
them by their bishops, that is, in their parishes The 
parochial system was, then, by this time thoroughly estab- 
lished They were to learn how to explain in English the 
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Creed, the Lord's Piayer, the sacramental words in Baptism, 
and the Mass, and other offices of the Churcli They 
were to observe festivals and saints’ days, according to the 
Roman use and calendar, and a special oider is made for 
the observance of the days of Pope Gregory “ our father,” and 
Archbishop Augustine At a council held in 755 it was 
decreed that the day of the martyrdom of St Boniface should 
also be solemnly observed The foui Ember seasons were to 
be kept as fasts by all, laity as well as clergy, and in acf ord- 
ance with the Roman rite All ecclesiastical persons were 
carefully to jirepare themselves for receiving the Holy Com- 
munion, and lay persons were to be exhorted to communicate 
more frequently 

The canons with reference to monastic persons illustrate 
the irregular and unsettled condition of English monasticism 
at that time, and indicate the separation which was 
(,onc"rnmg about to take place between ecclesiastics of seculai 
monasne religious life It was decreed that the bishops 
should admonish all abbots and abbesses in their 
diocese to live according to rule '1 his was an attempt to 
enforce the Rule of St Benedict , it probably caused monks 
and clergy to cease from dwelling together, and led them to 
form communities, exclusively monastic or secular, as the case 
might be A complete reformation of the pseudo-monasteries 
was considered impossible, but the bishops were to visit them 
and do what lay m their power for the good of the inmates 
All bishops, abbots, and abbesses were to provide schools in 
which young people might be instructed in religious knowledge 
Monks and the seniors of convents were to lead regular lives, 
to wear a fitting dress, and to eschew fine garments This pro- 
vision was by no means unnecessary, for the monastic 
habit was not exclusively worn by the religious of either 
sex St Boniface remarks upon the purple borders 
which were worn upon the robes of young men m English 
monasteries, and Ealdhclm says that there weic monastic 
ladies who wore violet-coloured vests, scarlet tunics, and 
sleeves slashed with silk and lined with fur, and curled their 
hair with irons The punishment which fell upon Coldmgham 
did not prevent ladies in other houses from using their skill in 
needlework for the gratification of their own vanity, instead of 
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for the adornment of God’s altars Another ot these canons 
orders that the cells of mynchens {sanchmontalium domtaha) 
were not to be places of gossip, feasting, and drinking, but 
rather of reading and psalm-singing, than of weaving or sewing 
fine clothes So, too, bishops were to take care that monas- 
teries generally answered to their name, and were not made 
the resorts of minstrels, musicians, and buffoons No lay 
person was to be admitted into the monastic order without 
duQ probation as laid down in the rule, lest it should after- 
wards be found necessary to expel him from his monastery, 
and he should then wander among the laity to the scandal of 
religion, and no abbot was to receive more monks than his 
house could support From that time no clerks, monks, or 
mynchens were to dwell in the houses of the laity, each was 
to go back to his or her monastery 

All ecclesiastical persons were to refrain from excessive 
drinking, and except in cases of sickness were not to drink 
before the canonical, or third hour of the day 
People used to rise eaily at that period, and nine in 
the morning was probably the time of the principal 
meal of the day Excessive drinking was a national habit, 
and Boniface says that he had heard that even bishops in- 
dulged in It In order to render these and other synodical 
decrees effectual, it was decided that bishops on returning 
from a synod, should call the priests and abbots of their 
dioceses together and instruct them as to what had been 
decreed, and that if a bishop found anything amiss in his 
diocese which he was unable to amend, he should lay the 
matter before the archbishop in a synod Cuthbert sent the 
acts of this synod to Boniface, who in return wrote him an 
account of a council which he had held in Germany, and sent 
him several recommendations for reform in the English 
Church, enforcing the necessity of some of the measures 
already taken by Cuthbert’s synod 

d'thclbald w'as possibly moved b) n monstrance? addressed 
to him by the bishops, against the violence and extortion of 
his officers, foi, in 749, he and his witan decreed 
that no burden should be laid on churches or /Ftheibaid 
monasteries, except for the building of bridges and " 
the defence of strongholds A few years later he was defeated 
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by the West Saxons at Burford, and lost his supremacy in the 
south, and m 757 was slam by his own followers, dying with 
an evil character, for a dreamer saw him in torment After a 
usurper had reigned for a short time, Offa, a member of the 
royal house, succeeded to the Mercian throne 

Cuthbert, who was evidently an active and excellent arch- 
bishop, died on October 26, 758, and first of all Archbishops 
of Canterbury was buried in his cathedral church 
^plscoS It is said that, with the consent of the Kentish king, 
he obtained a decree from Gregory III that Christ 
Church should for the future be the burial-place of 
the archbishops, and that he ordered that his death should 
not be made known until he was buried Accordingly, when 
the monks of St Augustine’s, on hearing the tolling of the 
Christ Church bell, came to carry off his body to bury it, they 
found that he had already been buried in the baptistery which 
he had added to his church They were grieved that their 
church should lose the honour it had so long enjoyed, to say 
nothing of the payment called “ soul-sceat ” made at burials, 
or of offerings presented at the archbishops tombs Cuthbert 
was succeeded by Bregwine, a friend of Lul, the successor of 
Boniface m the see of Mainz, whom he had met in Rome 
He was not a Mercian, and Offa probably thought him no 
friend to the Mercian party in Kent, for he despoiled him of 
the Mercian monastery of Cookhani, which A'thelbald had 
granted to his church Bregwine died on August 25, 765, and 
was buried with Cuthbert in Christ Church, his death being 
kept secret until after his burial, so that though Jaenbert,^ the 
abbot of St Augustine’s, and his monks were prepared to 
carry off his body by force, if need be, they were outwitted 
He was succeeded by Jaenbert, who, according to a late and 
entirely untrustworthy story, was elected by the monks of 
Christ Church in order to avoid an appeal to Rome on the 
burials question We may believe that Cuthbert and 
Bregwine each received a pall, Jaenbert certainly received one 
and m 767, apparently after retciving it, consecrated Aithel 
bert to the see of York, and two other bishops, besides 

^ This name should be written laenberht, lor it is Mr Plummer points 
3ut, a form of Eanbriht the initui is therefore vocalic, not consonantal 
The usual form is retained in the text to avoid confusion 
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Alubert an English missionary, whom he consecrated as a 
bishop for the Old Saxons 

Though the greatness of Mercia was shaken by the defeat 
of iEthelbald and by civil discord, Offa, after some years, 
raised it to a climax fie made himself master of 
the whole country from the Humber to the Thames, the Mercians, 
for he defeated the West Saxons, and added the 
present Oxfordshire to his immediate kingdom , he conquered 
Kent, extended his border at the expense of the Welsh, and 
exercised a strong influence in the affairs of Wessex and 
Northumbria Some years after conquering the East Anglians, 
he caused their king ^Ethelbert to be beheaded ^thelbert's 
death was made the subject of legends , he is said to have 
been a holy king, and became the patron-saint of the church 
of Hereford It was believed that Offa founded St Alban's 
Abbey as an atonement for his murder There is no reason 
to doubt that he was the founder of St Alban’s, and he may 
possibly have restored a minster on Thorney Island, the pre- 
decessor of the Confessor's West Minster, said to have been 
founded m the earliest days of English Christianity , indeed, 
his grants to monasteries, to Peterborough, Worcester, Christ 
Church, and St Augustine’s at Canterbury, and many more, 
though generally recorded in spurious charters, are so numerous 
that there can be no question as to his liberality to the Church 
His relations with Popes Hadrian I and Leo III , and with 
the mighty Frankish ruler, Charles the Great, who was, through 
his intimacy with Alcuin, thoroughly acquainted with English 
affairs, show that he was regarded on the continent as a 
powerful monarch In a letter written by Hadrian to Charles, 
before 786, the pope refers to a malicious report that Charles 
and Offa, “King of the English people,” had conspired to depose 
him, and says that he would gladly receive envoys from Offa 
In spite of his liberality, Offa brought evil on the Church 
He sought to consolidate his kingdom by giving it an inde 
pendent ecclesiastical organisation The rise of 
Mercia had divided England between tlirec large tiKsorof 
states, Northumbria, Mercia, and Wessex North- 
umbria, which had its own archbishop, was weakened by civil 
discord, and virtually stood apart from the politics of the rest 
of the country Mercia, though mistress of Kent, was ecclesi- 
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astically subject to Canterbury The grievance was not merely 
sentimental , the primate was a factor of importance m the 
politics of Southern England, and the success of English 
missions, and the fame of English scholars, had contributed to 
exalt his position m Europe In Kent, which had for a time 
been subject to East Saxon kings reigning with Mercian 
support, had passed under West Saxon influence, and had 
next been conquered and reconquered by Mercia, civil rivalries 
had vastly increased the powei of the metroiiolitan see The 
archbishops coined their own money, at least from the time 
of Jaenbert, some of whose coins are m existence A hostile 
archbishop might be a serious menace to the continuance 
of Mercian rule in Kent Offa designed to divide the southern 
province, and erect a Mercian archbishopric as a means of 
strengthening the unity of the Mercian dominions, and of 
weakening the power of the church of Canterbury, which he 
perhaps suspected was being used by Jaenbert against his 
sovereignty in Kent For political reasons he endangered the 
peace of the church, and attacked the see of Augustine 

Offa's opportunity came m 786 George, cardinal-bishop of 
Ostia, who was then residing at the court of Charles, as the 
legate of Hadrian, received a command from Hadiian sent by 
Theophylact, cardinal-bishop of Todi, that they were both to go 
as legates to England “ to renew the faith and jieace which 
St Gregory had sent us by Augustine the Bishop ” This was 
the first time that England was visited by pajial legates 'I'he 
mission of legates acted as a powerful instrument 
increasing the papal authonly A legate repre- 
sented in distant lands the pope by whom he had 
been sent, and coming from the pope’s side {legatus a latere) 
was invested with a measure of his authority, so that in all 
matters of jurisdiction he acted as the superior of the bishops 
of the land which he was commissioned to visit The legate a 
latere was diflerent from a mere envo), who simply conveyed a 
message, or was sent to cairy out tlie jiojic’s bidding as to 
some special matter, but was not personall) invested with any 
measure of the dignity and authoiity of a representative of the 
pope himself In later times there were legates m England of 
another sort, whose presence was far less prejudicial to the 
independent life of a national thurch These were called 
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native legates naii\ but with them we have nothing 

to do heie No other legates came to England after this 
visit, until the eve of the Norman Conquest, when the English 
throne wns o( cupied by a king who was a foreigner in heart 
and by cdiu ition Not that earlier kings would have refused 
to admit legates, but they did not vant them or ask for them, 
and the pojies did not send them For there were no heresies 
in the English Church which called for correction, and as the 
custom arose that archbishops should go to Rome for their 
palls, and make oath of obedience to the Roman see on re 
eeiving them, there was no need to enforce an acknowledgment 
of the papal authority in England by any further means 
So the English Church was allowed to go on its way with 
remarkably little direct interference from Rome Along with 
the legates, George and Theophylact, Charles sent as his 
ambassador a Frankish abbot named Wigbod 

On arriving in Isngland in 786, the legates went to Canter- 
bury and discussed the affairs of the church with Jaenbert 
Thence they went to the court of Offa, who received ^ 
them with joy He had doubtless already laid his umbnan 
scheme for the creation of a third archbishopric 
before Hadrian, and we may believe that it was the determin- 
ing cause of the legates’ visit, though, as we have seen, the 
abuses which had appeared in the English Church had caused 
some anxiety at Rome, and Hadrian may have been glad of 
an opportunity of using his authority to suppress them The 
legates had much talk with Offa, and with Cynewulf, the king 
of the West Saxons, who was visiting him, and with the great 
men of Mercia George, who was the head of the legation, 
bade his colleague stay with Offa, and visit “ parts of Britain,” 
or England,^ while he and Wigbod went into the North to 
Eanbald I, Archbishop of York, to hold a council in his 
province Eanbald sent to yElfwald, then king of the North- 
umbrians, who, after some delay, came from the northern parts 
of his kingdom, and a day was fixed for the council It was, 
perhaps, held at Fmchale near Durham Alcuin, the famous 


’ Bishop Stublis siys tint the Britain meant here is probably North Wales, 
the piincipahty of (itt)uuld, which adopted the Roman Paster 768-809, see 
Counct/s, etL 111 461 But if the report of the U gates doings was written by 
Wigbod, sie />asiea, he would have used the name Britain as suggested above 
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scholar, who had come over from Gaul on a visit to his own 
country, was present at it, together with Pyttel, one of his 
friends, both of them only in reader’s orders George caused 
the pope’s letters to be read Then, after all had dc( lartd tint 
they would obey the pope and him, he read twenty decrees which 
he had drawn up, and all present accepted them for themselves 
and those subject to them, and subscribed them, each adding 
the sign of the cross to his name 

After this, George went south with Wigbod, taking with 
him Alcum and Pyttel, who carried the acts of the northern 
Th s od Theophylact, and in 787 held another 

ofChd^ea, Icgatine council at Cealchythe, or Chelsea, which 
was attended by Jaenbert and the bishops of the 
southern province, and by Offa and his witan At this council 
he caused the decrees which had been accepted in Northumbria 
to be read clearly in English as well as in T^atin,^ that all 
might understand them, and all accepted them 

1 In the report of the Icgatine mission first printed by the Mapdeburg 
Centuriators, and copied from them by Spclnnn, Wilkins, and Iladdan and 
Stubbs, these words were given as “tam Latine quam Ttutonice " Philo- 
logists said that “Teutonice ’ must be wrong as that word was not used to 
denote a language until much later It was also remarked that the report 
contained no notice of the creation of the archbishopric of Lichfield, and 
Bishop Stubbs, fully convinced of its authenticity, noted that it was imperfect 
The MS used by the Centuriators, and licheved to have been lost, has lately 
been discovered, and a corrected version of the report is printed in Monu- 
menta Germ Hist , Epp Karohnt Mvt, 11 20 sq , Berlin, 1895 h is now 
proved that “Teutonice’ is in aibitrary alteration, the word in the MS being 
“theodisce," which in this connection must mean hnglish Dr Dove in an 
admirable paper “ D is alteste Zeugniss fur den naraen Deutsch in the 
Sitzungsberichte of the Munich Acidemy for 1895, P 223 sq , Munich, 1896, 
points out that no Englishman would have used “theodisce ’ to denote his 
own language, but that it might very well have been used in opposition to 
Latin by a North German, who would, more or less, have understood English, 
and have recognised it as a form of his own speech, and argues from this and 
other internal evidence that it is probable that the report was written by 
Wigbod for his master Charles Wigbod, in copying from the report pre- 
pared by the legates, would select for his master the acts of canonical import 
ance, and leave out a matter of purely insular interest such as the Lichfield 
archbishopnc, so that the incompleteness of the report is m favour of its 
authenticity, of which there can now be no question It is from the amended 
version of the report that we learn that Alcum was present at the two councils, 
while philologists have found in it the earliest known use of the word Deutsch 
(theodisc) as the name of a partieulai languige I have to thank the 
Bishop of Oxford for calling my attention to the corrected version of the 
report and to Dr Dove’s paper, and Professor Napier, of Oxford, for kindly 
explaining the significance of the new 1 eading 
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Of these decrees we need only notice three In cap 3 it is 
ordained (i) that two synods should be held every year, it is 
unlikely that this was carried out, but the number of councils 
known to have been held in succeeding years suggests that the 
decree was not ineffectual, and (2) that bishops should hold yearly 
visitations Cap 4 orders bishops to see that canons 
lived canonically, and monks regularly This is the 
first notice of canons in the history of the English 
Church From the time of St Augustine, Bishop of Hippo 
(395-430), the clergy of a bishop’s church sometimes dwelt 
together under his direction in a semi-monastic manner, though 
not under monastic vows About 7 50, Chrodegang, a Bishop 
of Metz, drew up a rule for the clergy of his church, founded 
on the Rule of St Benedict, ordaining that they were to eat 
together, sleep m a common dormitory, and be under officers, 
who, though bearing other titles, corresponded to the officers 
of a convent The clergy who lived thus by rule (/cavwv or 
canon) were called canomci or canons An attempt was made 
in the Frankish empire to bring secular priests generally under 
this rule , it failed, and canons remained a class apart , they 
were seculars not under monastic vows, though theoretically 
bound by a semi-monastic rule In England, the term “canon,” 
appearing in these conciliar acts drawn up by foreigners, does 
not appear to have been in ordinary use until at least the end 
of the tenth century After the revival of Benedictmism, 
attempts were made to bring the clergy to accept the canonical 
life They were quietly resisted, and though, as we shall see, 
the rule of Chrodegang was introduced into a few churches. 

It never gained any hold on the English clergy, and generally 
the term “canon” meant little more than a member of a college 
of clergy, serving a church in common and having a common 
claim on its revenues Cap 1 7 orders the payment of tithes, 
though without directing how they were to be applied 
As these legatme councils were attended by kings 
and their witan, they had the authority of witenagemots, and 
theretore the obligation of tithe, previously declared by the 
Church, was in these councils made imperative by secular 
law 

In addition to canonical business, the question of a 
Mercian archbishopi ic was debated in the council of the 
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southern province After some contention, the council agreed 
to the proposal that the see of Lichfield, then occupied 
. ^ by a bishop named Higbert, should be raised 

An irch •' ‘ i t i 

bishopric of to metropolitan rank Jaenbert was compelled 

Lichfield surrender to Higbert a part of his piovincc, 

said to have been as miu h as seven out ot the twelve 
southern bishoprics, so that Canterbury was left with only 
Winchester, I.ondon, Sherborne, Rochester, and Selsey as 
suflragan sees Higbert received a pall, probably in 788, 
and thenceforward attested charters as equal in dignity with 
Jaenbert, though junior to him in date of consecration 
Apparently before the council broke up, Offa caused his son 
Ecgferth to be hallowed king, and thus obtained through the 
legates the papal recognition of him as his colleague and 
successor Out of gratitude to the pope, he vowed at the 
council to send every year to Rome three hundred and 
sixt) five raancuses — a mancus being thirty pence — for the 
poor and for the maintenance of the lights m St Peter’s 
This was probably the origin of Peter’s pence, a tax of a penny 
on every hearth, which was sent from England before, and 
after the close of the ninth century The king’s offering was 
not an excessive return for the help that he had derived from 
Rome in his scheme to subordinate the dignity of the see of 
Canterbury, and the welfare of the Chuich, to the political 
greatness of his house and kingdom Jaenbeit was the last 
archbishop buried in St Augustine’s, he was succeeded by 
^thelheard, probably a Mercian abbot, who was, perhaps, 
elected m 791, and was consecrated on July 21, 793 The 
delay in his consecration may have been caused by the 
unwillingness of the clergy and [leoplc of Kent to receive a 
Mercian archbishop 

The mission of Wigbod established close relations between 
Charles and Offa, and the interest felt by Alcuin in the 
Church of his native land gave the friendship of 
^^a^dTh?"'the two kings an ecclesiastical im])ortance Charles 
Church’ 5>d'ongIy disapproved of the decrees of the Second 
Council of Nicaea, held in 787, which not only 
condemned the iconoclasm of the Isaurian Emperors, but 
declared that adoration was due to the images of Christ and 
His saints In spite of Hadrian’s confirmation of these 
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decrees Charles ordered the publication of a treatise called 
the Caroline Books in which this doctrine was censured in 
indignant terms Being anxious to obtain the support of 
the English Church, he sent a ropy of the acts of the 
Nicene Council to England m 792, and it was there decided, 
evidently by synodical authority, that the worship of images was 
reprobated by the Church of God Alcuin, who was then in 
England, was deputed to present to the Frankish king, in the 
name of the English prelates and princes, a letter which he had 
written proving it to be contrary to the Scriptures By 
Charles’s invitation English bishops attended the council of 
Frankfort held in 794, in which the action of the Nicene 
Council was anathematised and the adojitionist heresy was 
condemned The prevalence of this semi-arian heresy in 
certain parts of his dominions caused Charles to order that 
the words Filioque^ asserting the catholic verity of the procession 
of the Holy Ghost from the Father and the Son, should be intro- 
duced into the Nicene Creed chanted in his chapel This truth, 

It will be remembered, had already been acknowledged by the 
English Church at the council of Hatfield On the death of 
Hadrian in 795, Charles sent a present of vestments to the 
bishops of the Northumbrian and Mercian sees to obtain 
prayers for the pope’s soul, and further promised Offa that 
English pilgrims to Rome should be free from toll 

During the eighth century the Church m Northumbria 
was distressed by civil discord and disaster hrom the death 
of Aldfrith, in 705, to the end of the century, ^ , 

fourteen kings reigned in Northumbria, of whom m North 
not one died peacefully m possession of the kingly 
power 1 Two, Ceolwulf and Eadbert, voluntarily entered 
monasteries, the rest were slain, banished, or simply deposed 
They were, for the most part, violent and evil men One 
fragment of Northumbrian history will suffice to illustrate the 
disturbances which put an end to the prosperity of the Church 
in that kingdom ASthelred, the son of a banished king, 
was elected king in his youth on the deposition of his father’s 
successor He was cruel, and after a reign of five years was 
banished in 779 He was succeeded by -dElfwald, who was 
present at the legatine council of 786 Unlike most of these 
^ See the list in Bp Stubbs's ConsMuhonal History, i lyj, ed 1875 
R 
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kings i^llfwald was just and pious , he reigned for nearly ten 
years and then was murdered The next reign was short, 
the king was banished, and afterwards slam 'fhen, in 790, 
^thelred was recalled fiom exile, and was restored to the 
throne Alcuin, who was then in Northumbria, was much 
interested in his restoration, for he hoped that he would rule 
well, and after his return to Gaul he wrote more than once to 
^thelred, exhorting him and his nobles to avoid exf css and 
be guided by the clergy, reminding him that his predecessors 
had reaped the due reward of their injustice, covetousness, 
and debauchery y^ithelred, however, reigned no better than 
before his deposition, and was slain by his nobles in 796 
The next king was banished after a reign of only twenty- 
seven days, and was succeeded by Eardulf, who had, among 
many others, suffered from ^thelred’s cruelty It is said 
that /Ethelred had ordered that he should be put to death at 
Ripon, and that the executioner left him for dead, but he was 
found to be alive when the monks came to bury him 

In the midst of these disturbances the Church in the 
North received a heavy blow from beyond the sea In 793, 
Scandinavian pirates burnt the monastery on the 
Lind^farne holy isle of Lindisfame, plundered the church, slew 
religion^ some of the monks, and carried others into captivity 
Bitter was the cry of lamentation over the injury 
done to this venerable place, and Alcuin exhorted ^^Ithelred to 
take this awful warning as a call to repentance He wrote to 
Higbald, the bishop of the church, and his monks, entreating 
them to be of good courage and to seek to live a higher life, 
and promised to seek help from Charles for them and for 
their captive brethren The monks of Wearmouth and Jarrow 
he exhorted to take warning by the calamity of Lindisfarne 
His letter shows that religion had decayed among them 
since the death of Bede , he urges them not to be unworthy 
of their spiritual fathers, not to be slothful, or careless of the 
treasures of their library and the beauty of their churches 
Their pupils, he says, should imitate Bede’s industry, and not 
spend their time in digging out foxes or hunting hares 
The year after the overthrow of Lindisfarne the pirates fell 
on Jarrow and plundered it Some English warriors caught 
them and slew their leader, and soon afterwards their ships 
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were wrecked, some of the crews were drowned, and all who 
escaped to the shore were slain without mercy 

I'.anliald I died on August 10, 796 He seems to have 
consulted Alcuin as to his successor, for Alcuin exhorted him 
to secure a free election to the clergy of his church, ^ „ 

and wrote to them warning them against simony Abp of 
The next archbishop, Eanbald II, was elected 
probably before the death of Eanbald I , as though to avoid 
some anticipated interference, for he was consecrated on the 
14th by his suffragans, at Sockburn He had been brought 
up in the school of York, and was much beloved by Alcuin, 
who, on his consecration, wrote him a letter full of godly 
counsel Alcuin bade him beware of worldliness and self- 
indulgence, and be careful as to the conduct of his clerks, 
they were not to drink to excess, wear fine clothes, or scour 
the country hallooing after foxes — fox-hunting of a sort 
seems to have been popular in the north — but should nde 
by his side singing psalms He did not wnte thus with- 
out a thorough knowledge of the state of the Church in 
Northumbria Eanbald struggled to reform abuses, for he 
held a provincial council which was attended by laymen 
as well as clergy, in 798 or 799, at Finchale, where a 
profession of faith was made, and ordinances were enacted 
for the increase of religion 

Eanbald suffered much from the hostility of King Eardulf, 
who suspected him of intriguing against him with the Mercian 
king, and, in 801, the archbishop thought that he 
might be forced to leave his church Eardulf had * wth"* 

put away his wife and was living m adultery, and Eardulf 

we may be sure that the archbishop condemned his wicked- 
ness Eanbald, however, seems also to have taken a part in 
politics less consonant with his sacred office, for Alcuin 
suggests that he harboured the king’s enemies, and says that 
he kept too many soldiers in his tram Eardulf was driven 
from his kingdom in 808, and laid his grievances before 
Charles the Great, then Emperor of the Romans, and Leo III 
He IS said by a Northumbrian authority to have married one 
of the emperor’s daughters, but the statement lacks confirma- 
tion Both the pope and the emperor evidently thought that 
Eanbald had had a hand in the king’s expulsion, and they 
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joined m sending envoys to Northumbria who restored him 
On leaving Northumbria the papal envoy fell into the hands 
of Scandinavian pirates, who brought him back to England, 
where he was ransomed by a Mercian noble Eanbald 
seems personally to have been an excellent man, though he 
was, perhaps, led by the exigencies of his position to adopt a 
line of conduct not to be commended in a bishop His 
secular power is illustrated by the large number of his coins 
which are still extant, and are said to be the first issued by an 
archbishop of York, with the exception of those of Ecgbert 
The date of his death is not known After his time civil discord 
and disaster shrouded the Church in Northumbria in dark- 
ness That Its light may be discerned shining so long amid the 
surrounding gloom, is due to the school of York, which had 
supplied it with learned and godly clergy 

Offa and his son Ecgferth, who succeeded him, having both 
died in 796, Cenwulf, or Kenulf, was chosen king by the 
Mercians He had at once to face a revolt in 
which had broken out before his accession 
The Kentish men chose as their king Eadbert 
Prajn, a member of their royal house , he was m holy 
orders, and had probably been forced by Offa to receive 
ordination to prevent him from aiming at the throne This 
revolt made the support of the see of Canterbury important 
to the Mercian king, and consequently the archiepiscopal 
authority of Higbert seems to have waned after the death of 
Offa, for the bishops-elect of Lindsey and Dunwich sought 
consecration from ^thelheard, and made profession of 
obedience to him No earlier records of professions of 
obedience made by English bishops-elect at their consecration 
are known to exist, and it may be that the wrong done to the 
Church of Canterbury either caused documents of this sort to 
be drawn up for the first time, or at least ensured their 
preservation, as evidences of the rights of the metropolitan see 
yEthelheard warmly upheld the Mercian cause m Kent, and 
obtained from Leo an anathema against Eadbert as an 
apostate priest This enraged the Kentish people , he was 
forced to leave his see, and in 797 Alcuin wrote to the nobles 
and people of Kent exhorting them to recall him 

The next year Cenwulf reconquered Kent, took Eadbert 
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prisoner, and blinded and mutilated him He was not un- 
mindful of the help that he had received from ^thelheard , he 
restored the estate at Cookham, which Offa had 
taken from Archbishop Bregwine, and wrote to Leo SuirnS 
asking him to ascertain the rights of the see of 
Canteibury, and enclosing a letter from ^thelheard 
and his suffragans on the subject Leo replied that Hadrian 
would not have divided the southern province if Offa had 
not told him that the division was generally desired It was 
obvious from his letter that ^thelheard had only to go to 
Rome to obtain the restoration of the rights of his see 
Alcmn rejoiced at ^thelheard’s return to Canterbury, advised 
him to do penance for deserting his church, and encouraged 
him in his efforts to put an end to the archbishopric of Lich- 
field, expressing a hope that, though Higbert should be 
deprived of all metropolitan authority, so pious a man would 
not be mortified by being stripped of his pall In 801, Alcuin 
asked the emperor to receive the archbishop on his journey 
to Rome, and sent his servant, with a horse and a saddle, such 
as the Frankish bishops used, to meet him at the cell of St 
Judoc, near Etaples, which Charles had conferred upon Alcuin 
^thelheard prospered at Rome, and on January 12, 802, 
Leo restored the rights of his see This restoration was 
acknowledged by the bishops and clergy of his province at a 
council held at Clovesho on October 12, 803, in the presence 
of Cenwulf and his witan At this council it was decreed 
that thenceforward no layman or secular person might be 
elected as lord of a monastery Poor Higbert seems to have 
been deprived not only of his pall, but even of his episcopal 
orders, for Eardulf attended the council as Bishop of Lichfield, 
and first among the names of the clergy of his diocese who 
accompanied him comes “ Hygberht abbas ” 


Authoritifs —Bede’s Eptstola ad Fcgbertum Efiscopum is in Mr 
Plummer s "and other editions of Bede, and his Epistola ad PUgwmum in 
Giles’s edition, 1843 iht greater part of the other matenils for this 
chxpter will be found in Councils and Eccl Docs vol m , see also, for the 
corresjiondence of bt Boniface, Alcuin, and Charlemagne, Jaffd s Monumenla 
Moguniina ind Mon Akuintana, us, and Mon ( aroltna, Berlin, 1867 
The Life of St Guthl ic, written shortly after his death by Felix, is in A A 
SS , Bollaud Apr 11 37, and elsewhere The dispute about the burial-place 
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of the aichbishops is recorded in Thome's Chromca Abb S AupisUnt, ap 
'Twysden s Decern Sertpiores, London, 1652, and is related by Hook in bis 
Ltves of thi Abp^ vnl j The place of the Itejatme council in the north is 
not quite certain A synofl was held at Fmchatc in Sept 787 (see Syineon, 
Hist Regum, sub an ), and Bp Stubbs identifies it with the Itijatinc council 
{Councils, m 443,444) Mr Plummer, however, in the forthcoming vol n of 
his edition of the Sax Chron , inclines, with reason to the opinion that the 
northern legatme council was held before the end of 786 In any case it was 
probably held at Finchalc, which seems to have been the ordinary meeting- 
place of northern synods The rule of Chrodegang is m L dAchcry’s 
Spicilegtuni, torn 1 Pins 1723 Most of oiir knowledge of Northumbn in 
history after the end of l^des work comes from Symeon of Durham, who, as 
Bp Stubbs has pointed out, preserves some ancient Northumbrian annals 
Symeon s Opera are in the Rolls senes F irdulfs marn ige to a daughter 
of Charlemagne is asstrUd in Lindtsfain ap Mon Gnm ed I’ertz, 
XIX 506 The story of the reslorn ion of Lardulf is in 1 inhard, Ann Mon 
Germ 1 195, and Mon Carolina, pp 313, 316 Other generil authorities 
are the Sax Chron ed Plummer, Florence of Wore and the ancient Lists 
appended to his Chronicle, William of Malmesbury’s Gesta Regum and Gesta 
Pontificum, all already quoted, and Kemble s Codex Diplomaticus, Engl Hist 
Soa See also Bp Stubbs’s art "Offa ' (i«) in Did Chr btogr 



CHAPTER Xm 

VIKING INVASIONS 

During the first three-quarters of the ninth century the 
English Church passed through a period of vicissitudes and 
storm In the early years of the century it was 
delivered from the dangers which threatened it from 
the predominance of the kings of the Mercians, 
who had sought to make it subservient to their own ends 
Later, its alliance with Ecgbert and the West Saxon house 
contributed to the future consolidation of the kingdom, and 
promised to advance its influence and means of useful- 
ness The fair prospect was speedily overcast by the clouds 
of viking invasion, which had already begun to lower, and 
soon shrouded it in almost total darkness Throughout by 
far the larger part of the country, all over Northumbria 
and the Midlands, the organisation of the Church was for a 
time virtually destroyed Churches and monasteries sank in 
ruins, their ministers and religious congregations were 
scattered or slam, episcopal sees remained vacant, and in 
some cases bishoprics were not revived The West Saxon king 
alone was left to roll back the ever-rising flood of heathen 
invasion, and to begin a work of restoration m Church and 
State which was earned on by a line of great kings 

In order to appreciate the significance of eVents during 
this period and at a later time, we must for a moment 
take a look' at things which he far ahead of us The 
ecclesiastical and moral reformation of the tenth century was 
closely connected with a monastic revival and the importation 
from abroad of a stricter form of Benedictmism In this 
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light the taste for continental civilisation and the policy of 
forming relations with continental powers, which is conspicuous 
in the kings of the house of Ecgbert, become matters of 
ecclesiastical importance Nor, if we would rightly understand 
the reformation of English monasticism, must we omit to 
mark the nature of its decay I his is too generally ascribed 
solely to the cataclysm of the viking invasions Had this been 
so, its restoration would have been more quickly accomplished, 
and would have been brought about without much hardship 
to the secular clergy, who would not then have had what 
may be called a prescriptive title to monastic property The 
comparative slackness of English Benedictmism, and the early 
period at which seeds of decay are visible in English 
monasticism, have already been pointed out 1 he progress of 
this decay is not easily discerned amid the records of more 
stirring events or the darkness of invasion, but some indica- 
tions of it may be noted Ihe monasteries fell into the hands 
of the secular cleigy, partly because monasticism had long been 
in a feeble state, and not merely because it was well-nigh ex- 
tinguished by war and massacre, though these put a finishing 
stroke to a change which had previously been in progress 
Archbishop ^thelheard, after having defeated the mis- 
chievous policy of Offa, and procured the restoration of the 

Wulfred 

Abp of Cant buried in his cathed»al church, where for so many 
®32 centuries his successors were laid to rest He was 
succeeded by his archdeacon Wulfred, who was, probably, a native 
of Kent, where he had great possessions A fragment of a 
letter, addressed by the English bishops to a pope named Leo, 
which cites precedents to show that the archbishops of Canter- 
bury were not bound to go to Rome for their jjalls, seems to 
belong to the time of his election, when Leo 111 was pope, 
though there is not sufficient evidence that the custom was 
established so early Wulfred received a pall, but the 
assertion that he went to Rome for it does not rest on 
satisfactory authority 

For a short time he was on good terms with Cenwulf, but 
by 808 so serious a quarrel had broken out between them that 
It had come to the pope’s ears The cause of their dispute 
may easily be guessed Cuthred, who since the overthrow of 
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Radbert Praen had reigned in Kent in dependence on 
Mercia, died m 807, and though he was succeeded by a 
king named Baldred, with whom the archbishop was 
on friendly terms, Cenwulf really ruled the kingdom wuhCenwLf 
Wiilfred’s large possessions rendered him peculiarly 
powerful m Kent While his predecessor’s coins are stamped 
on the reverse with the names of Offa or Cenwulf, his coins 
do not bear a king’s name The quarrel between him and 
Cenwulf doubtless aiosc from the king’s jealousy of his 
political influence m Kent, and Cenwulf, like his kinsman Ofla, 
was not scrupulous as to the means he used to depress the 
metropolitan see In 814, Wulfred and Wigthen, Bishop of 
Winchester, went to Rome on some business of the Church, 
probably to represent the archbishop’s cause to the pope, who 
seems to have arranged matters, for in 816 Cenwulf was 
present at a provincial council held by Wulfred at Chelsea 
The next year the king seized the monasteries of Minster 
in Thanet and Reculver Wulfred was not the man quietly 
to allow his church to be robbed, and m order to 
defeat his resistance Cenwulf laid false charges ^ 
against him before the pope Then, according to 
a contemporary document, “the whole English nation was 
for SIX years deprived of primordial authority and the 
ministry of holy baptism ” vVe cannot be sure of the 
meaning of these words It is incredible that a virtual 
interdict of so tremendous a character should have been laid 
on the whole English people, specially as the event is not 
mentioned elsew^here The words are no doubt rhetorical, 
and those concerning baptism may only signify a cessation of 
Wulfred’s authority , for from the see of Canterbury baptism 
first came to our people, and the archbishop was, as one of 
the greatest of his successors was called, “the head of 
Christianity in this land ” It seems possible, then, that this 
puzzling sentence may simply mean that, during tjie progress 
of the dispute, Wulfred was more or less — for the literal sense 
of the words must surely not be insisted upon — prevented 
from exercising his authority, either by Cenwulf’s interference, 
or by the pope, during such time as the king’s charges against 
him were still under consideration Wulfred evidently repre- 
sented his innocence to the pope and the emperor, Lewis the 
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Pious, who both seem to have taken his part This enraged 
Cenwulf, who, about 820, cited Wulfred to appear before him 
at a witenagemot at London, his royal city He there 
demanded the surrender of another estate and the payment 
of a fine, as the price of his withdrawing the charges against the 
archbishop, declaring that if he refused he would confiscate 
all his property, banish him, and never receive him back 
either for pope or emperor After some resistance, Wulfred 
was forced to agree The king, however, did not keep his 
word, and the quarrel still went on 

Cenwulf died in 821, and is said to have been succeeded 
by his son Cenhelm or Kenelm, a child of seven According 
St Kenelm the little king’s sister, Cwenthryth, an 

abbess, persuaded his guardian to kill him m a 
forest His head was cut off, and the murder was made 
known by a white dove which flew up to heaven from his 
fair hair In after -times the legend was elaborated it was 
said that the dove flew into St Peter’s at Rome, and laid 
a letter on the high altar None could read it, for it was 
written in English, until an Englishman who was standing by 
took It, and read how the little king was slam, and his body 
was hidden in a thicket Then the pope wrote letters to all 
the English kings telling them what had been done So men 
found Cenhelm’s body and buried him with his father, in the 
minster that his father had built at Winchcombe, and they 
built a chapel in the place where the body was found, near 
Halesowen in Shropshire, and called it St Kenelm’s Chapel, 
and the day of St Kenelm’s death was kept on July 17 
His uncle Ceolwulf was chosen king by the Mercians, and was 
consecrated by Wulfred The whole story of St Kenelm 
seems highly doubtful, and at any rate we need not believe that 
Cwenthryth’s eyes fell out at her brother’s funeral, though an 
historian of the twelfth century says that the psalter she was 
carrying was shown in his time stained with the blood which 
flowed from them She inherited her father’s private possessions, 
and among them those that he had taken from the archbishop. 
Ceolwulf was banished, and, in 825, when the goodwill of the 
archbishop was of the highest importance to the Mercian king, 
Wulfred, ata witenagemot held by ( ’eolwulfs successor Beornwulf, 
obtained from Cwenthryth a surrender of the estates which he 
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claimed, and which she had previously pledged herself to restore 
to him Again the Church triumphed over an attempt of the 
Mercian house to use it as a means of self-aggrandisement. 
The greatness of that house had by that time passed away, the 
final agreement between Wulfred and Cenwulfs daughter was 
made on the eve of the fall of Mercian independence 

We have now arrived at the beginning of the period 
of the West Saxon supremacy, won by Ecgbert, and destined 
under the kings of his line to grow into the 
sovereignty of a united nation In this “ making and national 
of England ” the Church of England bore a signal 
part Amid the divisions and struggles of the heptarchic 
period, the Church alone represented the idea of unity It 
was the Church of all the kingdoms, and of none of them 
exclusively , it was not the Church of Kent, or of Mercia, or 
of Wessex, but of the English nation Each kingdom had its 
own legislative assembly, the Church alone had assemblies 
gathered at first from every kingdom, and later, in the province 
of Canterbury, from every part south of the Humber A 
layman of one kingdom was a stranger, perhaps an enemy, in 
another , a churchman was at home in all Bishops were not 
necessarily natives of the kingdoms in which their dioceses lay 
The see of Canterbury was held now by a West Saxon, and 
now by a Mercian, as well as by Kcntishmen The North- 
umbrian Ceadda was Bishop of the Mercians, Berctgils, an 
East Anglian bishop, was a Kentishman , Pecthelm, the first 
Bishop of Whitern, though probably by birth a Northumbrian, 
as his name (the helm of the Piets) suggests, had been one 
of Ealdhelm’s monks in Wessex Thus the Church fore- 
shadowed and set an example of a unity which was gradually 
attained by the nation, for the story that represents Ecgbert as 
declaring himself sole king of the English is a late fabrication 
Offa’s policy of providing Mercia with a separate ecclesiastical 
government would, if successful, have hindered the attainment 
of unity, and its defeat by vEthelheard is therefore an 
event of the highest importance in the making of the 
nation While the elevation of the see of York to 
metropolitan dignity certainly strengthened the separation of 
Northumbria from the rest of England, it was not in itself a dis- 
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ruptive measure, and only contributed to effects produced by 
other causes Nor did the foundation of the archbishopric of^ 
York detract from the example of unity afforded by the 
Churcli The two archbishops stood, according to Gregory’s 
plan, in close relations to each other, and though notices of 
mteicourse betv^een Canterbury and York aie rare, we find 
Alcuin advising ^thelheard to take counsel with his “co- 
bishop ” of York, Eanbald II , with reference to the restoration 
of the rights ot his see, and three years later, when ^thelhCard 
was setting out for Rome, a second meeting took place between 
the two archbishops 

Ecgbert was the son of Ealhmund, a member of the royal 
house of Wessex, who, about ten years before the revolt of 
Eepbert Praen, had reigned m Kent, no doubt m 

3f Wessex, opposition to Offa As a probable claimant to the 
802839 jjingsjiip both in Wessex and Kent, Ecgbert was 
obnoxious alike to Offa and to the West Saxon king Beorhtric 
In 789, Beorhtric married one of Offa’s daughters, and the 
allied kings drove Ecgbert out of the country Like many 
other English exiles, he found shelter with Charles the Great 
He may have been in Charles’s train when, on Christmas Day 
800, Leo III placed the imperial crown on Charles’s head , 
he must have seen much of the civil and military organisation 
of Charles’s dominions, and can scarcely have been unaffected 
by the ecclesiastical atmosphere of his court He returned to 
England on the death of Beorhtnc, i\ho was poisoned by his 
wife in 802, and, after overcoming some slight resistance, 
became King of the West Saxons 

Eleven years later, Ecgbert overran West Wales or Cornwall, 
the last fragment of the British kingdom of Dyfnaint This ex- 
pedition marks an epoch in his career, for in after- 
conjiests y^ars he seems to have regarded it as marking 
the beginning of his hegemony He completed his 
conquest in 823-825, and extended his immediate kingdom 
to Land’s End As he marched westwards, he halted 
at Crediton, and in the presence of Wigthen, Bishop of 
Winchester, of Hereferth his coadjutor, and of Ealhstan of 
Sherborne, made grants to the see of Winchester, and either 
during this war, or after some later rising of the West Welsh, 
is said to have dedicated a tenth of the conquered land to 
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God, and certainly gave three estates in Cornwall to the 
church of Sherborne Since the days of Ine the West Saxon 
Ihngs had not given largely to the Church, and these grants 
made by Ecgbert, when, as we may suppose, he was seeking 
the blessing of Heaven on his campaign, are therefore specially 
noteworthy as significant of an alliance with the Church His 
power became a menace to Mercia In 825, the year m 
which Beornwulf and his Mercian witan had forced Cwen* 
thryth to settle the just claims of Archbishop Wulfred, and 
probably before Ecgbert had returned from his campaign in 
Cornwall, Beornwulf invaded Wessex Ecgbert defeated him 
with great slaughter at Ellandun, probably m Wiltshire 

The West Saxon victory was followed by a complete break- 
up of the Merci m power The people of Surrey, the South 
Saxons, and the East Saxons submitted to Ecgbert, 
and the East Anglians purchased peace from him by 
slaying Beornwulf, who had taken refuge among 
them Then Ecgbert sent his son ^thelwulf, and with him 
Bishop Ealhstan, whose part in the expedition should be noted, 
to conquer Kent They drove out Baldred, who, on the eve of 
his flight, granted Mailing to Christ Church, as though to 
purchase Wulfred’s goodwill This grant, together with the 
presence of Ealhstan in the invading army, suggests that, in 
spite of the friendly relations which had existed between 
Baldred and Wulfred, the archbishop favoured the cause of 
Ecgbert This may well have been so, for Ecgbert was the 
son of a former king of Kent, and had for thirteen years resided 
at the court of Charlemagne, from whose son, Lewis, Wulfred 
had received sympathy, and possibly help, in his quarrel with 
Cenwulf^ Ecgbert made ^thelwulf the King of Kent under 
himself, and soon afterwards conquered Mercia and set a king 
over it Moreover, in 831, he received the submission of the 
Northumbrians, so that he was acknowledged as supreme over 
all the kingdoms of the English 

Ecgbert’s interest in the Church is unmistakable, and may 
safely be connected with his long residence at the Frankish 
court, where he must have seen how Charles strengthened 
his power by the support of the Church, and employed 

* Bishop Stubbs, howpvtr, conjectures that "the sturdy prelate submitted 
wiUi reluctance to the rule of Egbert" (Cons Hist i a 8, sec 88) 
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the clergy in secular affairs It seems probable that during 
Ecgbert’s reign some increase was made in the West Saxon 
episcopate Hereferth, though described as Bishojf 
Winchester, VI as perhaps the bishop of some tribe 
included in Wigthen’s diocese, and some thirty years 
after Ecgbert’s death a notice occurs of a bishop of Wiltshire 
It may be that Ecgbert designed to complete the administrative 
organisation of his immediate kingdom by setting a bishop 
and an ealdorman over each tribe, the people of each shire, 
of the West Saxons, and that the viking invasions hindered 
the full accomplishment of his design, which was not carried 
out, so far as the bishops were concerned, until the beginning 
of the next century 

The relations between the Church and the West Saxon 
dynasty were soon drawn closer Wulfred died on March 24, 
832 He enriched his church with his great w^ealth , 
Can!erb '4 Struggle With Cenwulf he proved himself a man 
Salon king? couragc, and his political conduct suggests that he 
had no small ability He was succeeded by a Kentish 
abbot named Feologeld, and also called Swithred, who died m 
less than three months after his consecration Ceolnoth was 
elected in his place, probably also in 832, and was consecrated 
and received his pall in 833 ^ He is supposed to have been a 
West Saxon, and no doubt owed his see to Ecgbert’s influence 
He crowned the friendly relations between the Church and 
the West Saxon bouse At a witenagemot held at Kingston, 
in Surrey, in 838, he made a perpetual alliance between himself 
and his successors, and Ecgbert, ^Ethelwulf, and their heirs 
The kings confirmed Baldred’s grant of Mailing to Christ 
Church, and promised liberties to the ancient monasteries 
under their protection In return, the archbishop promised 
that he and his successors would maintain a perpetual friend- 
ship with them and their heirs, and would help them m all 
times of need The archbishop’s promise was kept, and the 

^ On the difiSculty ab to the date of Ceolnoth s succession see Councils and 
Reel Docs 111 609, 61 1 That Ceolnoth was a West baxon is asserted by 
the late E W Robertson, Fssays, pj) 196, 200, who jirobably had some 
authority, though he does not lefcr to it ind seems to be miking a pure 
assumption when he siys tint I tologdd s tlciiion was quietly set aside by 
Ecgbert The dates in the text are those adopted by Bishop Stubbs, wliose 
arguments seem, as usual, to rest on 1 secure foundation 
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West Saxon house, which was at last enabled by the wisdom 
and energy of Alfred and his successors to bring the work of 
Ecgbcrt to a triumphant end in the union of the English 
people, received constant and valuable support from the Church 
Unhappily this support was not given without some loss of 
spirituality of character on the part of the bishops and clergy 
With the advance towards national unity, government 
became a more complicated matter than in the days empbylnent 
of small kingdoms, and the crown needed educated bishop-; 

^ ^ and clergy 

ministers At the Frankish couit Ecgbert had seen 
how profitably chuichmen might be employed in the service 
of the crown , they brought to it a training and knowledge not 
to be found among the laity, and they had not the same tempta- 
tion to family aggrandisement He and his successors constantly 
employed the clergy in secular affairs An attempt to sketch the 
part taken by churchmen in the administration of the kingdom 
may, for convenience sake, be deferred until we have arrived at 
a time when the machinery of government was complete Yet 
It IS necessary to notice here, that the part taken by Bishop 
Ealhstan in a military expedition by no means stands alone 
The presence of bishops and clergy in campaigns will meet us 
continually Bishops were sometimes in joint command of 
expeditions, at other times a bishop would act with the ealdor- 
man m leading the force of his diocese to join the mam army, 
while generally one or more of them would come to a battle- 
field as the chaplains of the king Many clergy were slam m 
battle, specially during the viking invasions Yet they did not 
mingle m actual fighting There may have been exceptions 
to this abstention, and certainly, during the later Danish wars, 
it became necessary to forbid clergy to wear arms and fight 
As a rule, however, the bishops and clergy used only spiritual 
weapons, and, while fighting was in progress, offered the 
sacrifice of the mass, and remained m prayer for the success of 
their countrymen 

The promise made by the kings to Archbishop Ceolnoth 
with reference to a certain class of monasteries is suggestive 
of the progress of change m English monasticism 
The rights of founders and their km, the source of 
abuses noted by Bede, were strengthened by the 
principle of dependence on a lord m social life It was m 
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accordance with the general trend of society that a convent 
should have a lord who represented the original grantor ol 
tlieir land I’liis lay lord had a right to the spiritual service* 
ot his house, and seems to have claimed to appoint its ruler, 
while on his side he was bound to protect, and was expected to 
enrich it Kings were lords of the larger number and the 
more import int of the monasteries, and the authority of the 
West Saxon kings in this respect would seem, from the agree* 
ment of 838, to have been increased by the fact, or theory, that 
the monasteries founded in their dominions in ancient tunes, 
which claimed to belong only to their religious superiors, and to 
be “free monasteries,” had commended themselves to Ecgbcrt 
and Athelwulf, taking them as their lords and protectors 
The bishops were strongly adverse to the lordship of 
laymen over monasteries Apart from their power over the 
monasteries which formed part of the possessions of their sees, 
they declared themselves m the Legatme Council of 787 to 
be the “spiritual lords” of all the monasteries in their 
dioceses, and claimed that monastic elections should be free 
from lay control This claim was urged in the councils of 
the southern province of 803 and 816 At the same time in 
the council of 8 1 6 the bishops seem to arrogate to themselves 
a larger part in monastic elections than is assigned to their 
order by St Benedict , they declare that they have the right 
of choosing abbots and abbesses with the consent and advice 
of the family of the house The Kingston agreement, which 
recognises the bishops as the spiritual lords of the anciently 
free monasteries, described as then under the lordship of the 
kings, and guarantees that elections m them should be free 
according to the rule, does not appear to apply to any other 
religious houses 

Repeated injunctions by conciliar authority that convents 
should live according to their rule suggest departure from it 
Monastic life was declining In the north, irregularities 
even at Wear mouth and Jairow had evoked remonstrances 
from Alcuin In the south, religious women no longer 
dwelt in the monasteries of Bath and Gloucester Offa 
IS said to have refounded tliem, and given Gloucester 
over to secular clerks So, too, Christ Church, Canter- 
bury, IS said to have fallen into the hands of seculars during 
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the archiepiscopate of Ceolnoth (833-870) In this case, 
however, there is evidence of a gradual change Arch- 
bishop Wulfred gave a charter to the “family” of Christ 
Church (the use here and elsewhere of famtlia, a looser term 
than conventus, is noteworthy), m which he speaks of them as 
clergy, and allows them to hold certain houses as private and 
heritable property, though he enjoins on them the use of the 
common dormitory and refectory It is probable that this 
command was an attempt at reformation, and in any case his 
charter represents the family of Christ Church as living, in 813, 
like Chrodegang’s canons rather than like monks Notices of 
definite acts handing over monasteries to secular clergy may, 
indeed, generally be taken as attempts to explain a change 
which took place gradually This change was completed by 
the viking invasions 

Forty years after their descents on Lmdisfarne and Jarrow, 
the vikings began again to attack England Meanwhile they 
had made many raids in Ireland, and had wrought 
much evil in the western islands , had destroyed St 
Columba’s monastery in Iona and slain all the monks there, 
then sixty-eight in number The religion of these invaders 
was much the same as that of our heathen forefathers — a 
branch of Teutonic paganism , it does not appear in literature 
until a later period when it had received additions due to 
contact with Christianity In character they were brave, 
cruel, greedy, and treacherous They came first to plunder, 
and later, when they found out the weakness of Christian 
countries, to conquer and to settle Everywhere their fury 
fell most heavily on ecclesiastical persons and things, they 
sacked and burnt churches, tortured and slew priests and 
monks, and violated consecrated virgins While it may well 
be that their heathen rage was excited by the fierce wars by 
which the tranks had propagated Christianity, their invasions 
were not undertaken from a religious motive , they came to 
gam treasure, and specially gold, which played an important part 
in their heroic legends as “the ringing gold, the fire-red hoard,” 
for which Siegfried dared the curse In churches and monas- 
teries, gold, and silken hangings, and rich things of all kinds 
were to be found guarded only by defenceless men and women 
In spite of their heathen rage, their beliefs lost hold 
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upon them in the lands they invaded Unlike our fore- 
fathers, they were brought under the influence of Churches 
in an advanced state of organisation, and of teachers who' 
were ready to expound to them a purer creed, and offer them 
sacramental mysicrics in the place of heathen magic Ac- 
cordingly, the Northmen who settled here, and indeed in other 
Christian lands, accepted Christianity either at the time of 
their settlement or not long afterwards Before the j>eriod of 
settlement many terrible raids were made on Lngland 
During Eegbert’s reign the viking invaders came from Ireland, 
whither they had already begun to establish themselves In 
835 a fleet came to Sheppey, where Sexburh’s minster stood, 
and made an entrenchment The next year Kcgbert fought 
with them at Charmouth in Dorset, and %as defeated, and 
there Bishops Wigthen and Hereferth weie both slam In 
838, the year of the king’s agreement with the Church, 
Ecgbert inflicted a signal defeat on the vikings and their West 
Welsh allies at Kingston Down in Cornwall He died in 839, 
and was buried in the minster at Winchester 

Ecgbert was succeeded by his son ^thelwulf, wlio had 
been brought up by the wise and learned Swithun at Win- 
iT-theiwuif received subdeacon’s 

an.i St orders, and was released from them by the pope , 
Swithun legend A brave wain or like all 

Ins line, he was also deeply religious, and had a desire, which 
may be connected w ith his father’s long residence in Gaul, for 
a higher culture than was then to be found in his own land 
His religion was not of a lofty kind, for he was superstitious 
and neglectful of his kingly duties The decay of learning, 
and the consciousness of a decline from the high religious 
standard of earlier days, caused many to seek refuge in 
superstition from the terror of the impending storm of viking 
invasion In Northumbria, one Pehtred had wTitten an account 
of a deacon named Nial, who pretended to have been raised 
from the dead, and of a letter which he said had been sent 
down from Heaven, commanding a stricter observance of 
Sunday, together with other foolish and heretical matters 
The Sunday question evidently agitated many minds, for 
yEthelwulf was much troubled by a story of an Anglian priest, 
who declared that it had been revealed to him that, unless 
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men kept Sunday more strictly, the pagans would waste the 
land with fire and sword The king thought that he could 
ward off this danger most effectually b> a pilgrimage to Rome 
He made some arrangements for his journey, but his design 
was hindered for a time by a renewal of the invasions 

He had two excellent ministers, who are said to have done 
what they could to stir him up to action They were both 
churchmen, Bishop Ealiistan and his own old tutor, Swithun 
Ralhstan, who held the see of Sherborne for forty-four years 
(824-868), was his treasurer and war minister , he provided the 
king with forces, and, once at least, marched against the eneni) 
in person in conjunction with the ealdorman of the people of 
Somerset, and defeated them Swithun is said to have con- 
fined himself to ecclesiastical administration, though he was 
probably the king's constant adviser on all matters iEthel- 
wulf gave him the bishopric of Winchester in 852, and he 
held it until his death ten years later His true claims to 
honour are obscured by silly legends, yet it is possible to 
discern that, in addition to his piety and learning, he was 
munificent and able , he built a stone bridge across the Itchen 
at the foot of Winchester, and persuaded the king to defend 
the minster with a wall, on the foundations of which the 
present wall of the close doubtless stands After the battle 
of Kingston the attacks of the vikings from Ireland seem to 
have ceased, and a new series of attacks began in 840, made 
by Danish fleets, which sailed round Frisia, and landed both 
in England and Gaul Among other raids of the time the 
vikings made slaughters at London and Rochester, and, accord- 
ing to one account, at Canterbury, though this is a misreading 
for Quentavic, where the neighbouring shrine of Saint Judoc 
would excite their cupidity Again, in 850, Rorik, “the gall 
of Christendom,” sailed up the Stour with a large fleet and 
stormed Canterbury, and thence sailed to London, defeated 
the Mercian king, who attempted to relieve his city, and 
slaughtered the inhabitants 

In this calamitous time, m 848, ^thelwulfs wife Osburh, 
a noble and pious lady, bore her youngest son -^^dfred, or 
Alfred,^ at Wantage in Berkshire Young as he was 
in 853, his father in that year sent him to Rome, ^ M 

^ I he ("Nt lilt text of Asscr says that AlfieU was m his eleventh yeir in 853, 
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probably along with an embassy charged to arrange his own 
projected visit, for yKthelwulf desired to obtain the pope’s 
blessing for the child Leo IV invested the boy with the 
insignia of the Roman consulship, and is said, at ^thelwulfs 
request, to have “hallowed him to king, and taken him for his 
bishop’s son ” As Alfred had three brothers older tlian 
himself, such a royal hallowing would have been somewhat 
premature It is probable that the rite performed liy the 
pope was that of confirmation, and that the unction used at 
confirmation, together with the ceremony of investing the child 
with the consular insignia, presented themselves to the mind 
of the chronicler in after-years as a consecration to the kingly 
office 

Although the Danes had made a step towards conquest 
and settlement, by passing the winter of 854-855 in Sheppey, 
^thelwulf would no longer delay his pilgrimage 
kingdom, he dedicated a tenth 
part of his possessions in land to the service of 
God for the redemption of his own soul and the souls of his 
predecessors What this dedication imported is not certain, 
for the charters which relate to it are of doubtful authority It 
IS, however, generally accepted that being distressed by the 
viking invasions, ^thelwulf sought to purchase divine help by 
a sacrifice of a portion of his wealth, both official and private 
He accordingly released a tenth part of the folcland in his 
kingdom, whether held by ecclesiastics or laymen, from all 
burdens, except the three universal public charges, he gave 
away a tenth part of his private estate to churches and 
his thegns, and he ordered that for every ten hides of his 
land a poor man should be clothed and fed Whatever 
his donation was, it could, of course, apply only to his 
immediate kingdom , it certainly had no connection with the 
tithe of increase, and only claims a place in the history of 
tithes as an illustration of the prevalence of the idea that the 
tenth of a man’s wealth is sacred 

'ind this would expl im some difTlniltiLS in the ntmtive , foi cxiinpk a cliiid 
of five years was young to be s< nt on so di:»tiut a jouiiu y (s( < Bishoj) Stubbs, 
lutrod to Cei^a Rt um, ii ) Hut “uikIkiiuo in Assers text should be 
‘ ' quinto ” (see Steve nsoii) I he I’lefact to the so < died Wiiii hesUi version of 
the .Srta I hron a stru tly conteinporxry authoi ity, is eou< lusive It says th it 
Alfred wus twenty-three at his aceession in 871 he was tlierefore boin in 848 
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.^thelwulf journeyed to Rome in 855, taking Alfred with 
him, and remained there a whole year Many and splendid 
were the gifts which he presented to Benedict III 
and his church Among them were a crown, two 
dishes and two images of pure gold, and a silken 
stole and other vestments embroidered by English hands 
To all the bishops and clergy of Rome he gave a piece of 
gold, and a piece of silver to all of meaner degree Like Offa, 
he promised a yearly offering to the Roman see, which he 
afterwards confirmed by will, and so helped to establish the 
payment of Peter’s pence While he was at Rome he caused 
the Saxon school, the habitation of the sJiola Saxoniim or 
English Saxons dwelling m Rome in their burins or burh^ the 
present Borgo, to be rebuilt, for it had been destroyed by fire 
On his way home Aithelwulf visited the Prankish monarch, 
Charles the Bald, and on October i, 856, his wife Osburh 
having, as we may suppose, died, he married 
Charles’s daughter Judith, a child of not more 
than thirteen years Although it was contrary to West Saxon 
custom that a king’s wife should be crowned or styled queen, 
Charles caused Archbishop Hincmar to crown his daughter 
on her marriage When ^thelwulf returned to England, he 
found that the witan of Wessex, with Bishop Ealhstan at their 
head, were unwilling to rece.ve him, and had chosen his 
son ^thelbald as their king ^thelbald had probably received 
the government of the western part of his father’s dominions 
during ^thelwulf’s absence, and refused to resign it The 
witan may have resented /lithelwulfs violation of national 
custom, and have preferred an active and warlike king, 
such as ^thelbald was, to his idle and pious father, with 
his foreign tastes and foreign bride ^thelwulf resigned 
the western part of his kingdom to his son, and reigned 
only over Kent, and the other eastern lands which had been 
annexed to the West Saxon kingdom On his death, in 
858, ^thelbald outraged Christian morality by marrying his 
father’s youthful widow That the bishops condemned this 
union is probable, but the assertion that the king did penance 
for his sin, and sent Judith back to her father, rests on no 
evidence worthy of consideration She returned to Gaul after 
iEthelbaid’s death, married Baldwin the Forester, Count of 
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I* landers, and became by him the ancestress of Matilda, wife 
of William the Conqueror vfilthelbald died in 860, and was^ 
succeeded by his next brother -^thelbert, who, after a reign 
of about six years, was succeeded by his brother ^Slthelred 
From 866 the viking invasions assume a new character, 
they are no longer merely raids for plunder, a period of 
conquest begins “The army,” as it was called, 
gathered by various leaders, and recruited both 
from Denmark and from the vikmg fleets from the 
Rhine to the Seme, invaded the land and remained in it, 
conquering it first in one direction and then in another The 
invaders were constantly reinforced, and every river was an 
open gate through which fresh foes poured into the land 
Each band on landing entrenched itself for a while, until it 
had seized horses, and then rode inland All were men of 
war, and hastily gathered local levies stood little chance 
against them The army in which Ivar and Ubbe were 
among the chief leaders entered by the rivers and lagoons of 
East Anglia, and the next year invaded Northumbria York 
was stormed on November i, 867 Some remains of the 
culture of earlier days seem to have lingered on in the 
Church of York amidst incessant civil strife Eanbald II 
had been succeeded by an archbishop named Wulfsige, and 
Wulfsige by Wigmund, who, about 850, when there was a 
gleam of peace in the North, wrote to Lupus, Abbot of 
Ferriercs and St Judoc’s, at Qiientavic, requesting a renewal 
of friendly intercourse In his reply the abbot asked for a 
loan of books from the Yoik library that he might have them 
copied, and among them for two of Bede’s biblical woiks 
Such light as still remained at Yoik was quenched in blood, 
and the library doubtless perished The vikings spread them- 
selves over Deira St Hilda’s house was destroyed, and the 
place where it stood appears later under its Scandinavian 
name as Whitby, all the monasteries and churches of the 
province probably shared its fate Archbishop Wulfhere, 
Wigmund’s successor, appears to have first found shelter in 
Wharfedale, and later, with a puppet king whom the Danes 
set up beyond the Tyne He and the king were both driven 
out by the Danes in 873, and after another year’s exile he 
was allowed to return to York 
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In 870 the army invaded East Anglia and destroyed all 
the minsters that stood thickly in the country At Medes- 
hampstead, or Peterborough, the Danes burnt the 
abbey and massacred the abbot and all the monks martyrdom 
And as they did there, so did they at Bardney, Eadmund, 
Crowland, Ely, and every minster to which they 
came A wonderfully vivid account of the resistance which 
they met with in East Anglia, and the havoc that they wrought 
on its churches, occurs in a book written, as we have it, 
in the fourteenth century, and of no historical value except as 
preserving traditions The East Anglian king, Eadmund, 
fought with them, was defeated, and suffered martyrdom 
for Christ’s sake It is said that on his refusal to deny 
Christ, the Danes, on November 20, bound him to a tree 
at Hoxne in Suffolk, shot at him with arrows, and finally 
cut off his head With him also was slam Hunbert, 
Bishop of Elmham Very shortly after Eadmund’s death 
he was revered as a saint and martyr, his body was trans- 
lated, in 903, to the minster which Sigbert had built at 
Bedrichsworth, and which became in after- times the stately 
abbey of St Edmund’s Bury The story of his martyrdom 
was told to Dunstan by an eyewitness, an old man who had 
been the king’s armour-bearer 

In the midst of these calamities Archbishop Ceolnoth died 
on February 4, 870, and was succeeded by ^thelred, who 
IS described as Bishop of Wiltshire at the time 
of his election to Canterbury The Danes next 
invaded Wessex iEthelred, who was nobly sup- 
ported by his younger brother Alfred, resisted them manfully, 
and inflicted a severe defeat upon them at Ashdown m Berk- 
shire , but they soon gathered strength again and routed the 
West Saxons at Basing, and again at Merton m Surrey, 
where Heahmund, who had succeeded Ealhstan as Bishop of 
Sherborne, was slam Soon after his defeat at Merton, ^Ethel- 
red died after Easter, 871, and was succeeded by Alfred 
Very heavy was the burden which the new king took up, for 
m the year of his accession nine pitched battles be- 
sides many skirmishes are said to have been fought 
to the south of the Thames Though he struggled 
manfully against the invaders he lost ground, for they were 
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constantly reinforced The year after his accession, the 
Danes encamped before I.ondon, and in his distress he. vowed^ 
to send alms to Rome and to the Christians in India 
Nevertheless, the Danes took the city and colonised it They 
were beginning to settle down in the country which they had 
conquered After burning the minster at Repton, the burymg- 
place of the Mercian kings, they drove out Burhred, the 
King of the Mercians, Alfred’s brother-m-law, apportioned 
the eastern part of his kingdom among themselves, and set up 
a puppet king over the western part Burhred went on a 
pilgrimage to Rome, and died there Bernicia was ravaged 
by Halfdan, who destroyed its monasteries and churches, the 
holy places of which we have read so much At Wearmouth 
and Jarrow, at Tynemouth, Coldingham, and Lmdisfarnc, the 
servants of God were tortured, mocked, and slam 

Since the first slaughter of the monks of Lindisfarne m 793, 
the church seems to have been served mainly by secular clergy 
“1 he wander monastery was again threatened m 875, 

Inc'S of the bishop, Eardulf, and the Abbot of Luel, or 
St Cuthbcrt which as one of St Cuthbert’s foundations 

was dependent on Lindisfarne, remembering Cuthbert’s charge 
concerning his body, took up the coffin containing “ the in- 
corrupt body of their father ” They placed m it the head of 
St Oswald, the relics of St Aidan, and the bones of some other 
bishops, and carrying it with them, left their holy isle with the 
younger clergy All who remained were slaughtered The 
fugitives wandered about with their sacred burden for eight 
years, seeking m vain a place where they might rest in safety 
Once they tried to cross flora the Solway to Ireland and were 
beaten back by a storm, and then it was that a precious 
volume of the Gospels, believed to be the “ Lindisfarne 
Gospels,” which Bishop Ladfnth had written, fell into the sea, 
was washed ashore, and recovered The volume was preserved 
at Durham in the twelfth century At last, m 883, when 
peace was restored in the North, the bishop and his company 
settled at Chester-le-Street, near the present Durham 

By the beginning of 878 Alfred’s power of resistance 
was at an end The Danes under Guthorm dominated 
Wessex as far west as Selwood Forest, and Alfred retreated 
with his personal war-band into the woods and marshes of 
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Somerset Shortly before his misfortunes reached their climax 
he seems to have liad a dispute with Archbishop Aithelred, 
who apparently complained of the king to John VIII 
The pope encouraged the archbishop in his resist- 
ance to the king, and hinted that Alfred might lose 
his kingdom if he persisted in his perverseness Neither the 
cause nor the issue of the dispute is known , though it may 
be guessed from the pope’s letter that it concerned the 
temporal rights of the see of Canterbury This incident, in 
Itself of little importance, may be taken along with the fact 
that some jealousies and disloyalty existed among the West 
Saxons, as affording a suggestion for the late and wholly un- 
trustworthy legend that in the early years of his reign Alfred 
was harsh and arrogant, and that his misfortunes were the 
result of his own conduct Among the legends of Alfred m 
Somerset, a story that St Cuthbert appeared to him and 
promised him victory, probably represents an early effort to 
exalt Cuthbert’s fame in Southern England, and specially to 
connect it with the house of Alfred with a view to the profit 
of the saint’s church 

After Easter (March 23) Alfred and his men fortified 
the isle of Athelney, formed at the junction of the sluggish 
waters of the Tone and the J’arret, in the midst of 
inaccessible marshes The fate of Christian Eng- 
land hung upon the king, who, though brought so low, did 
not lose faith or courage He kept his men and his friends m 
Somerset in good heart by making sudden attacks upon the 
foe, and set himself to raise a new force His summonses 
were obeyed, and in the second week of May he was at the 
head of an army lie defeated the Danes at Ethandune, 
probably PMington, in Wiltshire, and besieged them in their 
fortification Alter a siege of fourteen days they submitted 
to him , Giithorm promised to leave Wessex and to receive 
baptism Three weeks later Guthorm and thirt) of his chief 
warriors came to Alfred at Aller, near Langport in Somerset, 
and there Guthorm was baptized, Alfred standing godfather to 
him and giving him the name of Atlielstan He then went 
with Alfred to Wedmore, where on the eighth day the chrisom- 
fillet was taken from his forehead, and the king gave gifts to 
him and his men 
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The attempt to conquer England had almost succeeded ; 
Its failure was due to Alfred’s steadfastness in adversity and 
Its effete perseverance in a seemingly hopeless conflict 
' By preserving the south of England from heathen 
conquest he made possible the triumph of the gospel, the 
restoration of the Church, and the establishment of a national 
monarchy By his treaty with Guthorm, and probably other 
treaties with the Danes to the north of the Thames, the land 
was divided between the English and Danes Alfred had his 
West Saxon kingdom, and the western part of the old Mercian 
land to a line defined later as marked by the Thames, the Lea, 
the Ouse, and Watling Street To the north and east of this 
line lay the Danish land This included Halfdan’s Northum- 
brian kingdom, the eastern half of the old Mercian land under 
the rule of the five Danish boroughs, and East Anglia and Essex, 
where Guthorm and his host settled London, which at first 
remained in the hands of the Danes, was before long acquired 
by Alfred, who colonised it and caused it to be fortified 
The division of England led to its political consolidation 
By Alfred’s peace \Mth the Danes the immediate dominion of 
the West Saxon house was enlarged, for he gained the 
western part of Mercia He wisely committed his Mercian 
subjects to the rule of an ealdorman named -^thelred, one 
of their royal house, and gave him his daughter yEtheKlscd in 
marriage Both ^Ethelred and his wife, who became famous 
as the “Lady of the Mercians,” contributed largely to the 
reconquest of the Midlands, and after they had passed away, 
their country became fully incorporated with Wessex For in 
Mercu, and in the other old heptarchic divisions, the extinction 
of the native kingships left the West Saxon king the natural 
lord of all the English, so that as the house of Alfred won back 
the country from Danish rule, the people of every jiart of it 
became subjects of the king of the English nation 

Turning from the political side of Alfred’s victorious 
peace to that vihich concerns our proper subject, we may 
Conversiom baptism of Guthorm as the starting- 

of dLusiT point of a series of conquests won by the Church 
settlers, cvents in these spiritual conquests are 

known to us, they are not the less certain Guthorm 
reigned as a Christian king, and, have in one war, was faithful 
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to his agreement with Alfred His Danes, who were near 
akin to the people of East Anglia, quickly became one with 
tltem, and followed their king’s example in accepting Chris- 
tianity So, too, in the North, though Halfdan died a heathen, 
his successor Guthred was a Christian and, if we may believe 
the Durham story, a special devotee of St Cuthbert And 
so throughout the whole Danelaw, the Danes had not long 
settled down among the English before they renounced 
heathenism, and m less than a hundred years after their 
heathen forefathers conquered the North, gave three arch- 
bishops to the English Church 

Authorities — The Saxon Chronicle, which at 855 becomes virtually 
conteniporiiy Until Councils and Feel Docs \ol in still gives much 
help Besides the general authorities previously noted, as Florence of 
Worcester, Willnm of Malmesbury, and Symeon of Durham, who relates 
the wanderings of St Cuthbert’s body in his Histona Dtinelm Reel ap 
Opera^ Rolls series, we have Athelweard s Chronicle, written by a layman, 
a great-gieat grandson of King Athelred, in the latter part of the tenth 
century, which, though jejune and obscure, is of some value, specially for the 
time of Alfred , it is punted 10 Monumenta Hist Bnt pp 491-521 We 
also have the delightful work De Rebus ^estis FElfredi, attributed to Asscr, 
which may be divided into two parts, the first consisting of general history 
from 849 to 887, apparently founded on the Chronicle and largely translated 
from It, and the second part containing the Lafe of Alfred to 893 It comes 
from MS Cotton Uilio A \ii xpparently of the early part of the eleventh 
century, which w is used by Archbishop Parker in his edition of Asst r 
1574, and in F Wises edition, Oxford, 1722 This MS was burnt in 
1731 That the Lite was the work of a Welshman, and was written not 
liter than the first half of the tenth century, seems to be indicated by 
internal evidence It h is received many interpolations, some of them obvious 
and others well ascert uned I lorcnce of Worcester, who died 1118, uses 
in ancient Life of Alfred which contuned much thit is in our “Asser,” 
but dots not mention the name of the author William of M ilmesbury also 
used i Life which seems to have been the same with that we now have, with 
tlic exception, of course, of later interpolations P Wright att icked the 
genuineness of the Life in Archecologia, xxiv , it was defended by Piuli, and 
iccepted by hreenun , and Bishop Stubbs, while pointing out thegiave doubts 
that ,inse from the present condition of the text, is not disposed to question 
the general truth of the work is history, or to throw suspicion on its genuine- 
ness and authenticity (see Will of MeUms Cesta Regum, Pref vol 11 , Rolls 
senes) Since this book was written, m 1899, Mr W H btevenson has 
published his Asserts Life of King Alfred, Oxford, 1904 a critical edition, 
conclusively vindicating Asset’s authoiship, and distinguishing his work from 
the interpolations made in it Mr Stevenson's introduction ind commentary 
contain much valuable matter of which some use has been made in the present 
volume Among modern books C Keary s Vikings in Western Christendom, 
London, 1891 , Pauli's Life of Alfred, translated by Thorpe, Bohn’s Lib , Lon- 
don, 1893 (repiint) , and Oreen s Conquest 0/ Englarid, have been found useful 
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AI FRED 

'J’he viking invasions wcII-nigh destroyed all religion and 
learning in England Some idea of these effects on the 
EiT^ctsof gamed from the changes which they 

thc'vikms brought about in the episcopate They entirely 
invaiions York from the life of the Church 

in the South Little is known of its history for aoout a hundred 
years, save the names of successive archbishops, and when at 
last it emerges from darkness we shall find its archbishop 
acting as the political head of a separate people, and as 
almost independent of the English king From the Danish wars 
to the Norman Conquest, Northumbria, though soon nominally 
brought into subjection, can scarcely be said to have been 
thoroughly united to the rest of England, it remained a 
separate land though under the kings of the English The 
general tone of morality was lower than in the South, and 
the Church to no small extent shared in the isolation and 
the backward condition of the society in which it was 
placed The see of Lmdisfarne ccvased to exist, though the 
bishopric survived at Chester-lc- Street until the removal of 
the see to Durham m the last years of the tenth century 
The bishopric of Hexham, which came to an end before 
the death of Ecgbert, was not revived In the east the 
bishopric of Dunwich disappeared, the succession to Elmham 
seems to have been interrupted for nearly ninety years after 
the death of Bishop Hunbert in 870, and a gap of almost 
equal length occurs in our knowledge of the succession to the 
bishopric of Lindsey. In the Danish Midlands the Bishop 
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of Leicester fled to Dorchester m Oxfordshire, so as to be 
near the West Sixon border, and the succession to Lichfield 
appears to have been broken 

Ihroughout the districts occupied by the Danes the 
churches had for the most part perished Things must have 
been better in Wessex and the Mercian territory of 
the West Saxon kings, yet even in those lands the 
churches which had escaped the fury of the invaders 
were falling into decay The clergy were almost wholly 
uneducated and neglectful of their calling A letter of Pope 
John VIII (872-882) to the archbishops, ^Cthelred of 
Canterbury and Wulfhere of York, and the bishops generally, 
tells us that the English clergy had adopted the dress of 
laymen The pope required them to resume their clerical 
garb This laxity in the matter of dress was significant of other 
irregularities , the clergy lived as laymen, and many priests had 
taken wives in violation of the obligation of continence 
These disorders must be attributed partly to the relaxa- 
tion of discipline and the deterioration of character brought 
about by the troubles of the times, and partly 
to the difficulty of obtaining fit persons to fill 
the places of the priests who had perished in the wars 
Marriage was always allowed to clerics of the lower orders, 
such as readers, cantors, and acolytes , while it was for- 
bidden to those in holy orders — priests, deacons, and sub- 
deacons — a married man seeking admission into the higher 
orders being compelled to separate from his wife 'I he 
scarcity of candidates for the priesthood consequent on the 
viking invasions, during which many priests were slam, and 
the schools for the education of the clergy held in the episcopal 
minsters were broken up, probably caused the admission to 
the priesthood of a number of married clerics of the lower 
orders who disregarded the obligation of continence Pope 
John wrote to Burhred of Mercia condemning these dis- 
orders, and about 890 Fulk, Archbishop of Reims and Abbot 
of St Berlin’s, sent a letter to Alfred saying that he heard that 
English priests and bishops lived with women, and that there 
were people who defended such things, though he knew that 
Alfred was endeavouring to check them Fulk also wrote to the 
same effect to Plegmund, iiithelred’s successor at Canterbury, 
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encouraging him to extirpate these and similar abuses The 
consciousness of living in violation of their obligations tended 
to lower the standard of clerical character generally 

The monastic life may be said to have been virtually 
extinct Many monasteries were totally destroyed Others, 
specially in Wessex, had churches and buildings 
^ayfoir*^ still standing, and here and there some books 
would be left Even these monasteries were fall- 
ing into decay, the books were unread, and the churches 
were served by secular priests for the most part married 
men, who preserved the monastic name merely as the suc- 
cessors to monastic property The laity were rude and 
Ignorant Superstitious and even heathen rites were openly 
performed The long period of war had encouraged violence 
and lawlessness, and the poor \vcre oppressed by the rich 
and powerful Morality had decayed , concubinage, and the 
marriage of persons of near kin, and of women dedicated to 
God, were not disapproved by public opinion , the marriage tie 
was loosened, and divorces without due cause were common 
Alfred mourned over the sad change that had come upon 
his people He called to mind, he says, “ the happy times " 

Decay of 

religion and obeyed God and His evangelists,” and when “the 
learning j.^|jgjQyg ordcrs wcre earnest about doctrine, and 
learning, and all the services they owed to God ” And he 
remembered, “ before all was ravaged and burnt, how the 
churches throughout all the English kin were filled with 
treasures and books” Whereas, he tells us, at the begin- 
ning of his reign, “so clean was the decay that there were 
very few on this side of Humber who could understand their 
rituals m hlnglish, or translate a letter from Latin into English, 
and I believe not many beyond Humber So few were there,” 
he adds, “that I cannot remember a single one south of 
Thames when I came to the kingship ” 

He set himself to restore religion and learning among 
his people His work was done in spite of discourage- 
Aifreds many other cares and occupations 

labours and As he found it difficult, and in one case impossible, 
difficulties people carry out his schemes for their 

defence and prosperity, he must have found them at least 
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equally unwilling to submit to religious and intellectual 
improvement We are told that he was forced to blame his 
officers very sharply for their ignorance, and that his severity 
frightened them, and caused them to seek to learn from their 
children and others who had been taught to read in the king’s 
new school Though the later years of his reign were 
generally peaceful, a fresh viking invasion under Hasting, 
which was backed up by the Danes of Guthorm’s kingdom, 
sorely tried his strength At the outset of the war, he forced 
Hasting to submit to him and to consent to the baptism of 
his two sons, to whom Alfred and his son-in-law Athelred, 
the Ealdorman of Merna, stood sponsors But the viking 
leader soon violated his agreement, and it was only after a 
struggle which lasted for three years that the Danish army was 
broken up Alfred was constantly engaged in strengthening 
the defences of his kingdom, he built and manned a fleet 
which proved more than a match for the pirates, and he re- 
organised the land-force He also, we are told, took part in, 
and controlled, the administration of justice, causing the 
decisions pronounced by his officials to be laid before him, 
that he might see that they were just and that the poor were 
not injured He engaged in all kingly works and pursuits, 
directed the building and decoration of royal dwellings, 
instructed his goldsmiths in their art, and his huntsmen and 
falconers in their crafts, which he loved and well understood 
Yet, with all this, he found time to teach his people 
wisdom and righteousness, for he valued time, as we know 
from the story of his invention of candles set in 
lanterns to mark the hours His many-sided 

' perseverance 

activity will seem more wonderful if we accept 
his biographer’s statement that during the greater part of 
his life he was constantly subject to painful attacks of ill- 
ness This physical infinnity has been brought into later 
legends, but that is no reason why we should not believe that 
it existed Alfred was not a man to be daunted Sy difficulty , 
he earnestly desired that his people should enjoy true happi- 
ness, and having a lofty conception of his kingly calling, 
laboured with all his might to enable them to attain it The 
spirit in which he worked is illustrated by the noble words 
with which he ends a short statement of his theory of a king’s 
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duty “ This I can truly now say, that so long as I have lived 
I have striven to live worthily, and after my life to be re- 
membered by posterity for good works " 

His desire that his people should learn to look on the will 
of God as the guide of their lives, is illustrated by his code of 
laws The West Saxons, the Kentish men, and 
the Mercians had each their own laws, and as they 
were united under his kingship he desired that they 
should all live under one law Accordingly, he compiled a 
code from the laws of the three peoples to be binding on all 
alike In this code he disclaims any attempt to make new 
laws To him and the men of his time and race, law was the 
embodiment of good custom, theoretically declared by the 
people, and put into writing with their counsel and consent 
With characteristic modesty he says, “ I dared not write laws of 
mine own, foi I cannot tell what may seem good to those who 
come after, but I have taken what seemed liest fiom the 
Units of Ine, my kinsman, of Offa, King of the Mercians, and 
of ^thelbert, the first of the English km to leceive baptism, 
and the rest I have passed by ” 

His code, like those of other kings, contains ecclesiastical 
as well as civil laws, it stands alone in the way that it repre- 
sents the divine decrees as the basis of Christian 
Beginning with a paraphrase of the Ten Com- 
mandments, in which the Second Commandment, 
according to the present reckoning of the English Church, is left 
out, and a tenth is supplied from Exodus, chap xx 23, it 
recites virtually the whole of Exodus, chaps xxi and xxii , and 
the first part of chap xxiii Then, after some words of preface, 
comes the conciliar epistle in Acts, chap xv, in w'hich the 
church at Jerusalem orders that no greater burden should be 
laid on Gentile converts than was needful Did the large- 
minded king, who had been the means of bringing so many 
heathen to baptism, design by this extract to impress on the 
Church of his own day and nation, that not more should 
be required of these new Christians than w^as essential to 
Christian life? He next copies the Lord's command, “that 
which ye will that other men do not unto you, do ye not that 
to other men," and adds the comment that he who keeps that 
law “ need heed no other doom book ” Then he ends this 
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long introduction to his code with an account of how the 
institution of the money payments assigned by English law to 
vjtt-ious offences was due to the Christian feeling of bishops, 
and others of the witan, which, though not historically true, is 
interesting as an illustration of his view that the law of Christ 
was the foundation of the hw of a Christian st ite 

His effoits for the intellectual improvement of his people 
show that he had a clear perception of the special needs of 
his time A religion that was contented with m- 
tellectual darkness might tnslave the conscience wishes for 
without elevating the soul, mdwis sure to sink into 
1 superstition whuh would tail to ennoble life or reform the 
morals of society With such a religion as that he would not 
be content, for he sought to raise his people to a higher level 
of civilisation and morality The vikmg invasions had 
thrown them back into a state of comparative barbarism, and 
the religion which he desired for them was such as would rescue 
them from degradation, and not such as that which had so 
strong a hold on the mind of his own father Having saved 
his people fiom conquest, he set to work to save them from 
barbarism by giving them such means of education as lay in 
his power 

No part of his work was more congenial to him than this, 
for he loved learning, labouied hard to acquire it, and lamented 
that he had not learnt more m his youth It is said 
that owing to the neglect of his elders he did not 
Icai n to read until he was m his twelfth year Appar- 
ently in connection with his learning to read, his biographer 
tells the famous story that his mother offered to give a “ book ” 
of English poetry with illuminated capital letters to that one 
of her sons who should learn to read it, and that Alfred won 
the prize If this story means that he then learnt to read, it 
cannot be true, for his mother Osburh was dead in 856, at 
least three years before Alfred’s eleventh birthday, and it 
cannot be supposed that his step-mother Judith, herself a girl 
of thirteen, would have troubled herself about the education 
of her step-sons Besides, the word used by the biographer 
means mother, and is never used for a st. p-mother The 
story, however, appears to mean that the child learnt to say 
the poem written m the “ book,” which may not have been 
T 
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more than a single page, and that he thenceforward loved 
English poems The incident, then, may w^ell have taken 
place long before Alfred's twelfth year, possibly on his return 
from his first visit to Rome, for it is certain that he was at 
home in 854 Alfred’s learning must not be exaggerated 
Though, with the help of others, he translated books, it is 
doubtful whether he could write with case He perhaps did 
not advance much further in writing than Charlemagne, who 
tried hard to accustom his fingers to form the letters. Out 
found that it was too late in life to attain the art Not 
could he have gained a thorough acquaintance with Latin, 
for It was not until after he had been king for several years 
that he learnt to read Latin books, and he used to regret that 
he could not read them better Nevertheless, he had by that 
time gained a good stock of knowledge, for, whenever he had 
leisure, he used to make one of his clerks read to him, the 
reader apparently translating the Latin as he went on, so that 
he knew the contents of several books before he could read 
them himself 

Alfred had himself suffered from lack of teaching, and he 
saw that his wishes for his people could not be carried out' 
„ . unless he could procure learned men to help him 

His tn,;lish ^ i 

helpers Sorrowfully he dwelt upon the time when “ foreigners 
ui learning scarcli of wisdom and lore,” 

where is now, he says, “ we must get teachers from abroad if 
we would have them” Some heljicrs, however, he found in 
Mercia, in the western part of the old kingdom, where learn- 
ing seems to have been not wholly extinct Thence he called 
to him Werferth, Bishop of Worcester, an active and godly 
prelate, versed in the Scriptures and other learning, and 
Plegmund, a priest, who for fear of the Danes had lived as a 
hermit on an island near Chester Plegmund became one of 
the king’s principal teachers and gave him much help On 
the death of Archbishop -dRthelred, of wdiom we know little, 
in 889, Alfred appointed Plegmund to succeed him, and he 
was consecrated in 890 No better appointment could have 
been made, and P^ulk, the Archbishop of Reims, who took a 
lively interest in the affairs of the English Church, wrote to 
the king congratulating him on having fixed on a man so 
good, devout, and learned in ecclesiastical matters, to occupy 
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the see of Canterbury Two other learned Mercian priests, 
^thelstan and Werewulf, he also called to him and made 
them his chaplains 

He procured other helpers from foreign lands At his 
request there came to him Grimbald, a priest and monk from 
the abbey of St Bertin, at St Omer, who was well 
skilled in church music and ecclesiastical learning 
He had entered St Bertin’s as a child, had grown up 
there, and had become prior On the death of the abbot in 
892, the monks were anxious that Grimbald should succeed 
him, but the Frankish king overruled their wishes and gave the 
abbey to Archbishop Fulk, who sent Grimbald to Alfred with 
a letter of commendation His coming to England may prob- 
ably be fixed at 893 Ihere also came to Alfred, John, called 
from his native land, the Old Saxon, a priest and monk of 
much learning and artistic skill, and, according to a tradition 
on which it would be dangerous to rely, another more famous 
John, an Irishman by birth, and thence called the Scot or 
“Erigena,” who had long resided at the court of Charles the 
Bald ^ Ihis John the Scot was eminent as a philosopher 
' and scholar He had translated from the Greek the works 
attributed to Dionysius the Areopagite, and was the opponent 
of the extreme doctrine concerning predestination advocated 
by Gottschalk, and of the doctrine propounded by Paschasius 
Radbert with reference to the Eucharist, and known later as 
transiibstantiation Ever eager to obtain knowledge, Alfred 
welcomed all who could impart it to him, and, we are told, set 
aside a portion of his yearly revenue to be spent in rewarding 
them Among them was the Northman Othere, a manner 
who gave “ his lord Alfred ” an account of his voyages, telling 
him how he had sailed as far as the Gulf of Archangel to 
catch walruses, and how the whales there were smaller than 
in his own seas, and describing to him the Northmen’s land, 

1 The authonty for the coming of John the Scot and for his death at 
Malmesbury js William of Malmesbury, Gesta Regum, u c 122 (Rolls ser i 
13I1 132 , see also Preface, cxliii exhv ), and Gesta Pont v c 240 (Rolls ser 
392, 394) It would seem that Malmesbury confounds the two Johns and 
transfers the att ick on the Old Saxon to his own house Mr R L Poole, 
however, in his Illustrations of Medtecval Thought, maintains Malmesbury’s 
■■tory The question may be considered open, and the story is therefore 
briefly noticed m the text, but Mr Poole’s arguments have not convinced me 
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and his own way of life at home All which Alfred had 
written down for his people’s instruction 

Of the learned men whom Alfred attracted to his court the 
one best Known to us is Asser, a priest and monk of St 
David’s It must, liowc\er, be confessed that a good 
part of our knowledge of him does not rest on a 
\ery satisfictory basis, for it romes from his lafc of Alfred 
While there ran be little doubt tiiat Asser wrote the king’s 
life, and tint much, if not all, tint he wTote In-, (omc down to 
us, the book, as wc ln\e it, contains many interpolations and 
incons’stcncicb Some of these, indeed, hkt the references to 
the foundation of the University of Oxford by Alfred, are now 
of no impoitancc, bn lusc thev are known to be late inser- 
tions, but others arc still pu/zhng, and it is harardous to rely 
absolutely on man} things which the Life contains Asser sa}s 
that he was engaged on it in 894, and seems to imply that he 
came to Alfred shortl) after Grimbald’s arrival He tells us that 
he met the king at Dene, in Sussex, and that Alfred invited 
him to enter his service, jiromising tint he would rcciiiitc him 
largely for whit he gave up in hn own land \s,er said that 
he would not deseit his home, but that lie wouk^ t' turn to the ' 
king after six months lie fi II sick iiiolnbly it ( uCtwent (\\ in 
tom 1), and u mained there for a venr and a w^tk W In n he 1 e 
t overed he rejoined the king at a place which he calls Lconaford, 
and with the consent of his chuich jiromised to stay with him 
SIX months in each >car Then, he sajs, “ I stayed with him 
eight months, during which I read to him all the books whi< h 
wc had at hand, for it is his constant wont by day and by 
night, w^hatever may be the hindrances of mind or body, 
either to read aloud, or to listen to others reading ” He also 
tells us that Alfred gave him two minsters, at “Angersbury,” 
probably Congresbury, and Ilanwell, both in Somerset, and that 
he afterwards gave him Lxeterwith all its paiochia^ or diocese, 
both in “ Saxony,” that is the Lnglish part of the diocese, and 
Cornwall 

Asser, who died, possibly, in 909, and certainly after 
904, was at the time of his death undoubtedly 
shuKl ^ji^>hop of Sherborne 'fhe biognjiher’s statement, 
therefore, seems to suggest one of those temporary 
additions to the West Saxon episcopate of which we have 
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already met with two instances Alfred may have given him 
the minster at l^xetcr, and appointed him co-bishop with 
Wulfsige, Bishop of Sherborne, gning him charge of the 
people in the present Devonshire The mention of Cornviall 
seems to confnrn the genuineness of the biographer’s statement, 
for It will be remembered that Ecgbert gave three estates in 
Cornwall to the see of Sherborne, and these as well as 
“Saxon” Devonshire w'oiild be under Asser’s charge As a 
Welshman, Asser would be among people of his own race 
After the death ot Wulfsige, of whom nothing is known after 
892, he no doubt became sole bishop of the whole diocese of 
Sherborne 

Having procured the help of learned men, Alfred called on 
the English (.'huich again to undertake its old work of 
education He commanded his bishoos to see that 
the sons of freemen, who were rich enough to afford fitted as \ii 
the time, should be set to learn, so long as they 
were still too young for active work, until they were well able 
to read Pmglish writing, and those who expected promotion 
were afterwards lO he taught J atm like Charlemagne, he 
had a school attached to his court m which he took deep 
interest There the children of his nobles, and of many or 
lower rank, were taught to read and even write English and 
Latin /Lthelweard, his younger son, was educ'atcd there and is 
said to have become a good scholar, and his elder son Eadward 
ind his third daughter *>Elfthryth w'erc also carefully taught, 
and learnt psalms, and lead English books, and specially poems 
It was, we may believe, partly at least in order to pro- 
mote education that Alfred founded monasteries, for it was 
from monastic schools that his people had in time 
past gained learning He founded a house for m .instLnps 
monks at Athelney, his former stronghold, and made 
John the Old baxon its first abbot, and a house for women at 
Shaftesbury, in Dorset, over which he appomted as abbess 
his second daughter /Ethelgifu, who had weak health At 
Winchester, he planned the foundation of a new minster close 
by the cathedial chiiich, ovei which Grimbald was to be the 
first abbot This church was built by Eadward, his son and 
successor, and was called the New Minster, while the cathedral 
chuich, which about a century later was called after St 
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Swithun, was known as the Old Minster Near, too, to the 
Old Minster he, or his wife, a pious lady named Ealhswith, 
built a house for women called the Nunna Minster Hfs 
monastery at Athelney seems to have been small, its little 
church, which was probably of wood, is described by one who 
saw It in the twelfth century as resting on four posts set in 
the ground, and to have had the unusual feature of four apses, 
one on each side of a quadrilateral nave A tangible witness 
to Mfred’s connection with Athelney, and perhaps also to his 
care for his monastery there, exists in “Alfred’s jewel,” now 
at Oxford, which was found near Athelney m 1693 It seems 
probable that this jewel may have been the handle of a 
precentor’s staff used for beating time, and if so, it would be a 
gift from the king to the house of his foundation 

Alfred, w^e may believe, was anxious that his monasteries 
should be inhabited by men and women who would live a 

more truly monastic life than was then practised in 
His minsters English monasteries It our Asser may be trusted, 

lor women ° i , i i 

and IS to be interjireted strictly, this was the case at 
Shaftesbury, for the noble ladies who joined his daughter there 
are described as moniales, and are said to have lived monastic- 
ally Whether they were really mynchens, who had taken the 
perpetual vows, is perhaps open to doubt At Winchester, at 
all events, it was otherwise, for there Ealhswith’s (hurch 
was probably from the first, as it certainly w'as later, a “ nuns’ 
minster,” a foundation for religious women, whose vow of 
chastity might be remitted by the king and the bishoj), and 
who, though m many cases living together in < ommon, did 
not invariably do so, and did not do so at Winchester, at 
least within three-quarters of a century after the house was 
founded 

For Athelney, the biographer tells us, Alfred could not find 
any monks , no men of his own people would consent to live 

^ , u a monastic life , so completely had monasticism lost 
priests at its attraction for the English He therefore im* 
Athelney pQ^ted “certain priests and deacons from over sea,” 
and specially from Gaul, to people his house, along with servants 
to attend upon them, and scholars who were to be educated 
by Abbot John, in order that they might become monks when 
they grew up The comment in the Biography on the total 
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decay of Enijlish monastieism is more like what a monk would 
have written after the Benedictine reformation, than what 
might be expected from a contemporary, and suggests the 
possibility of some tampering with the text in this put of the 
narrative Nevertheless it is quite likely that Alfred desired 
that his house should not go to married clerks 1 his, how- 
ever, does not necessarily imply that he objected to giving it 
to seculars, provided that they would live what was then held 
to be a monastic life The foreigners whom he imported are 
described as priests and deacons, from which it would be 
natural to infer that they were seculars, that they are also 
called monks is no proof that they had taken the monastic 
vows, for the word “ monk ” was used as laxly as “ monastery ” 
or “minster ” 

Alfred’s prime design both at Athelney and in his pro- 
jeited new minster at Winchester was the promotion of 
religious education rather than monastic reforma- 
tion He wished to establish a school at Athelney J ®ui'ider‘’^ 
He knew that married clergy, living with their 
wives and families, would not do the work he wanted done 
fie may well have felt that a monastery should be peopled by 
men who would live monastically, using a common dormitory 
and refectory, and as he could not find men of his own people 
who were learned, or would consent to live unmarried, he 
imported teachers from abroad who, though apparently secular 
clergy, professed themselves willing to live a common life, and 
he brought over scholars also that they might in time succeed 
their teachers We must then be careful not to make too 
much of Alfred’s wish that his monks should live monastically, 
or think of him as a kind of forerunner of the men who in 
later years turned the secular clergy out of their minsters to 
make room for Benedictine monks 

Before long there was trouble at Athelney d’wo of the 
hrankish brethren conspired against Abbot John, and incited 
some servants of the house, their fellow-country- 
men, to kill him Is It presuming too much to 
suppose that the conspirators, a priest and a deacon, 
were enraged at some attempt of the abbot to enforce on them 
monastic duties which they, as seculars, were not willing to 
fulfil? The assassins attacked him by night in the church 
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and wounded him severely All concerned in the crime were 
put to death Ac cording to a tradition of Malmesbuiy Abbey 
a similar and* more fatal tiagedy took ])lace there It rs 
asserted that John the Scot taught at Malmesbury, and that 
his scholais killed him by stabbing him with their metal pens 
Alfred’s liberality to the Church was not confined to his 
foundations , he did much good work m restoring the minsters 
and churches m AVessex and Mercia that had been ruined by 
the Danes, and sent money to rebuild and enrich churches in 
lands beyond his own dominions lie was wont, it is said, 
to devote half his private income to jiious purposes, dividing 
It among the poor, his two foundations at Athelney and 
Shaftesbury, his paUcc-st hool, the minsters of Wessex and 
Mercia, and minsters in Wales, Cornwall, Northumbria, Gaul, 
Brittany, and Ireland, to w'hich he sent alms from time to time 
While providing schools lor his people, Alfred saw th it if 
they were to be educated they must have books Such books 
as were left in his kingdom were in Latin, and there- 
transiTtlns. P^H^^^ses of general education, 

for few could read them lie wondered, he said, 
that none of the wise men among the hnglish of earlier times 
had tianslated books into their own language, and he set 
himself to supply the need of his people by translating such 
books as he thought would be most useful to them The 
books which he translated personally, with the helj) of others, 
or caused to be translated under his supervision, are the 
solation of Philosophy by Boethius, the Roman senator who 
was put to death by Theodoric the Ostrogoth, about 524 , 
the History of i hi World, written by Orosius, a friend of St 
Augustine of Hipi>o, m 416, Pastoial Book of Gregory 
the Great , a large part of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History , and 
probably selections from the Soliloquies of St Augustine His 
choice illustrates the kind of education which he desired for 
his people, all the bod s whidi he translated are religious, or 
at least ecclesiastical Boethius, it is true, though a professing 
Christian, and indeed a theologian, while awaiting in prison 
the visit of the executioner, turned for ((msolation to the 
philosojihy which he had studied in his youlii rather than to 
religion For while the “golden volume,” tint sets foitli the 
sublime souices of his consolation, might, though written in 
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the darkness of the sixth century, have been the work of the 
greatest of the Athenian philosophtis, it breithcs no hint of 
that confidence which is the right of the least in the kingdom 
of Heaven Yet, as the author was put to death by an Arian 
king, the Catliolic Church regarded him as a martyr, and his 
book, which became exceedingly popular during the Middle 
Ages, as an edifying work The History of Oiosius, which is 
written on Christian lines, was also highly esteemed in the 
Church 

Alfred probably began his work as a translator soon after he 
had attracted ricgmund to his court His method of working 
IS partially explained in the letter which seives as a 
preface to the rastoral HooA, or Hirdeboc He sent 
a copy of this book to each bishop in his kingdom, 
that It might be placed in his minster, together with an testel, 
probably a marker for it, worth fifty mancuses, ordering that “ no 
one should remove the testel from the book, or the book from 
the minster,” unless the bishop wanted the book, or it was lent 
to be copied In his letter to the bishops he says, “ I began, 
among the vaiious and manifold troubles of this kingdom, to 
translate into English the book called Rastoralh^ or in English 
Ilirdeboc, sometimes word for word, and sometimes according 
to the sense, as I had learnt it from Plegmund my archbishop, 
and Asser my bishop, and Grimbald my mass-pne^t, and John 
my mass -priest, and when I had learnt it as I best could 
understand it, and as I could most clearly interpret it, I 
translated it into English ” He seems to have had the Latin 
construed for him, and then either to have accepted the 
version given him, or to have put it into his own words 

Toth in his Boethius and Oroaus he deals freely with 
his text, omitting and expanding as he thought best for his 
readers, and sometimes inserting passages of his 
own, now speaking of his conceiition ot the duties 
of a king, or of his own feelings, now exjilain- 
ing some reference which might not be understood by his 
people, and now giving them some piece of information 
more or less connected with his text In his translation, the 
Consolation of Philosophy becomes a Christian book, and 
the philosophers city of truth the heavenly Jerusalem 
Whetlier Alfred actually wrote, or indeed could have written, 
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the words of hi^ translations, is a small matter In his Boethius, 
Orosius, and Pastofal Book, they may safely be taken to be 
his own words, though sometimes, no doubt, suggested by Ii!s 
helpers Much English poetry existed before his time, but he 
IS rightly held to be the Father of English prose His version 
of Bede’s EcckstasUcal History seems to have been the work 
of one of his Mercian priests, it was written under his 
direction, and he chose for translation the parts that would 
specially interest the people of his own southern kingdom 
At his bidding, too, Bishop VVerferth translated part of the 
Lives of the Saints contained in the Dta/os;ues of Pope 
Gregory Alfied, then, provided his [leople with a library of 
religious and useful books His work as an educator had a 
strong bearing on the Church , it was not to seek to enslave 
an ignorant people, but to appeal to men whose intelligence 
had been awakened 

One book we owe to Alfred which, though not eci Icsiastical 
m character, is so necessary to an historian of the Imglish 
Church that it cannot be passed by hcie There is 
that he began the English, or, as it is also 
called, the Saxon, or Anglo-Saxon Chronicle A 
basis for the earlier part of the Chronicle was found, probably, 
in short local chronicles, written in English, m Bede's work, 
and in national traditions From the death of ^^^thelwulf 
the entries become fuller and more instinct with life Alfred, 
we cannot doubt, had a large share m the composition of 
the Chronicle Year by year, during his reign and the reign 
of his son Eadward, it seems to have been written regularly 
under royal direction, and no doubt by some of the king’s 
clerical officials, and ^\as copied with variations in different 
monasteries When the oflicial chronicling became irregular, 
or perhaps stopped altogether, it seems possible that some 
one monastery took the lead in the work, and sent round 
notes of events which were used as a basis for their work by 
the chroniclers of other houses From the end of Bede’s 
History to the year 1154, when, so far as is known, the last of 
the writers of the Chronicle ended his work at Peterborough, 
it IS the highest narrative authority for English history, and 
forms a record the like of which cannot be found in the early 
vernacular literature of any other people. 
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Immeasurably superior to his father as Alfred was, he 
probably mheiited from him, and from his grandfather Ecgbert, 
ah absence of insular feeling and an admiration for 
the culture of other lands which must have been 

With Rome 

fostered by his youthful visits to Rome His feel- 
ings on these matters had an important bearing on the history 
of the English C'hurch He strengthened the ties between his 
people and the Roman 'see Mindful of the vow which he made 
in ins iroublc, he in 883 sent alms to the Christians m India, 
a term of doubtful import His messenger also bore alms to 
Rome, and from that time ambassadors earned to Rome offer- 
ings from him and from his people with such regularity, that 
the national Chronicle notes under one year, as a remarkable 
fact, that that year there was no embassy to Rome, save that 
the king sent two messengers thither with letters Alfred’s 
{lersonal contributions were made in accordance with the 
will of his father, the contributions of his people, which 
were sent with them, tended to establish the tax called Rom- 
ftoh, or Peter’s pence, which was enforced by law in the days 
of his successor In return for the alms of 883, Pope Marinus 
at Alfred’s request freed from toll the Saxon school, the house 
of English pilgrims, and further sent him many gifts, and 
among them a piece of the wood of the cross Pilgrimages 
to Rome seem to have been frequent during the stress of the 
Danish invasions Many probably went thither who ought 
to nave stayed at home to fight the national foe, for John 
VIH m his letter to Burhred of Mercia says that his decree 
concerning the dress of the clergy had been approved by the 
English nobles at Rome Burhred himself ended his days 
there, and some years later his widow ^.thclswith, Alfred’s 
sister, set out thither, and did not return, for she died and 
was buried at Pavia. 

As relations with Rome were so frequent, there is no 
reason to doubt the assertion of a late writer that Plegmund 
went thither to fetch his pall He was probably 
there before the end of 891, and seems to have 
brought back a letter from I'ormosus, who attained 
the Papacy in the September of that year, to the English 
bishops on the state of the Church Formosus declared 
that he had had a mind to excommunicate them for their 
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neglect in not checking the practice of heathen rites among 
the people, and was glad to hear from Plcgmund that they 
had at last become active in the matter , he also referred 
to the scarcity of bishops in England, and oidered that on 
the death of a bishop a canonical election should at once 
be made to the vacant see ^ Among the jiilgrims from Eng- 
land in that year were three Scots whose arrival at Alfred’s 
court excited so much interest that it is minutely recorded in 
the Chronicle Desiring to make a pilgrimage “they recked 
not where,” they came over from Ireland in a boat or coracle, 
covered with hides, and without oars, landed m Cornwall, and 
went to Alfred, who received them with gladness, and sent 
them on their way to Rome, whence they went on to 
Jerusalem One returned, and was probably the bearer of the 
letters and gifts which Elias, the patriarch of Jerusalem, wdiose 
name is wrongly printed Abel in Parker’s As<sCJ^ sent to -Mfred, 
jirobably asking for alms Although Alfied’s affection for the 
Roman see permanently and materially affected the lelations 
betw’ecn England and the Papacy, it did not lead him to assume 
any position of subserviency His w'ork lor his people w.is dont 
independently, and, save for the letters already mentioned, the 
English Church pursued its way without external mteiference 
No serious effort, indeed, could have been made to direct it by 
the Popes of that period, for ecclesiastical virtues had become 
extinct at Rome, and the spiritual power of the Roman see 
was an empty pretence 

The letters of Fulk, Archbishop of Reims, some of which 
have been noticed here, prove that churchmen in Gaul were 
deeply interested in the affairs of the English 
wth^Gaui’ Church at this period Befoic long a closer tic 
was to be formed between churchmen on the two 
bides of the Channel The marriage of Alfred’s third 
daughter Ailftliryth, or Elstrud, as she was called in her 
new home, to Jlaldwm the Bald, Count of Manders, was 

^ This letter, given by Willuin of Malmesbury, Gala Pontiff i c 38, is 
not quite free from suspicion, for it appears anioiig the proofs of the dignity 
of the See of Canterbury sent to Alex inder II in 1070, and tonl iins matters 
omitted here, which look as if it had been concocted foi tin occasion Never- 
theless the bulk cf the letter is proliably genuine (sec Pegesta Ponlt/icum, ed 
Wattenbach, No 31506 , Bishop Stubbs's Preface to William of Maiuicsbury s 
Gtita Pegum, 11 , Rolls senes, and next eliapter) 
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destined to establish relations between her native land and 
the monasteries of Flanders which were of the highest con- 
sequence to the English Church Monastic life had decayed 
in Flanders, and indeed throughout Gaul generally, as it 
had decayed in England The Rule of St Benedict was 
disrcL’-arded , princes and nobles made themselves lords ol 
monasteries, and seized their lands and tithes Other monas- 
teries were given by the hrankish monarchs to some jimverfui 
pi elate, and though saved for a time from the lordship of lay- 
m( n, were not in much better case 1 he pious Elstrud took 
special interest in the monastery of Blandinium, or St Peter's 
at (ihent, and endowed it with lands in Kent which long 
remained its projierty There she buried her husband, a 
powerful and remarkably unscrupulous prince, who died m 
918, and there she herself was buried in 929 Her zeal for 
the service of God was inherited by her son Arnulf the Great, 
who restored the monasteries in his dominions, and revived 
the observance of the Benedictine Rule In the revival of 


English monasticism the monasteries of Flanders, restored to 
activity and usefulness by the work of Arnulf, played no incon- 
siderable part 

The death of Alfred is generally dated October 26, 901 , the 
day IS certain, but the year of his dc ith was probably 900 ^ 
Ills body was laid in the Old Minster at Winchester 
until the church which he had planned, the New death, 
Minster, was ready to receive it By his will, made 
many years befoie his death, he left legacies to Archbishop 
^^thelred , Esne, Bishop of Hereford , Werferth, Bishop of 
Worcester , and the Bishop of Sherborne, who must have been 
Wulfsige, though in the later Latin version of his will the name 
of Asser has been inserted arbitrarily and incorrectly He also 
directed that £200 should be distributed equally between the 
mass-pnests of his kingdom, the poor among God’s servants, 
the lay poor, and the minster where he should.be buried 
What were the effects of his work on the religious, moral, 
and intellectual condition of his people? Something was 


^ The year 901 is given in the Winchester version of the Ckronu/e, but 
the dates there from S93 to 929 ue i year in 'xd\ancc Mr Stevenson, in 
Nui A ’ ev / i-iii Mil 71 (Jan 1898), argues ably m favour of 899, but bis 
authorities stem fuidly sufficient to cstiblish that year as against 900 
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certainly done through his liberality towards the restoration 
of the churches which had been burnt and sacked by the 
Danes He chose good bishops, who, as we leacn 
hiswork^ from the letter of Formosus, strove to put down 
the evil practices which had arisen, jiartly from the 
barbarism consequent on the wars and distresses of the 
time, and partly from contact with the heathen invaders 
He set his people a bright example of a strenuous and 
noble Christian life, and did his utmost to raise them to 
the same lofty standard that he ever kejit before himself 
Wide in sympathy and cultivated in taste, he preserved the 
Church from the dangers of insularity, and prepared a way 
by which it was in after-)ears to receive much helj) from 
abroad The conversion of the Danish settlers may largely 
be traced to his inlluence, for he used his jiower and his 
success in war as a Christian king, for the furtherance 
of Christianity While he may well have desired that men 
and women in monasteries should live in a religious fashion, 
he did not probably attempt to introduce true monasticism, 
and for more than sixty years after his death the monasteries 
remained in the hands of set ular clerks 

That we should find Alfred’s labours bringing forth fruit 
in an immediate reformation of society is not to be 
expected , such changes are generally of slow 
growth Still, it is imjiossible to study the reigns 
of his successors without seeing that he did accom 
plish much even in that way It is true that morals gener- 
ally remained for some time longer in an unsatisfactory state 
Yet m this respect things seem to have been better m Southern 
England than in the Danish districts The difference was due 
to Alfred, principally of course to his success in war, which kept 
the South and West comparatively free from Danish influence, 
but also, It may he believed, to his teaching To his care 
for education the Church and nation owed the succession of 
w'lse and noble rulers who came after him Nor can it be 
doubted that the great churchmen who, later in the century, 
devoted themselves to the spiritual, moral, and intellectual 
reformation of the clergy, monks, and laity, were in a measure 
the fruits of his work It was due to him that they were not 
born in a barbarous land, and that they received some early 
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training For full seventy years after his death the transla- 
tions whicli he made, and caused to be made, must have 
been well-nigh the only English books of religion or learning 
While his place in the history of English literature must not 
detain us here, it may again be pointed out that his love of 
learning was of immense value to the Church Degradation 
IS never far off from a Church in which the clergy and people 
arc uneducated The decay of learning in the North was, 
as we STW m our last chapter, quickly followed by the appear- 
ance of certain abject superstitions The viking invasions 
almost entirely extinguished learning in England, and the 
character of the English Church would have rapidly deterior- 
ated had Alfred been such a one as his father His work 
in promoting learning and education saved the Church from 
an imminent danger 

No king has left behind him so lofty and stainless a 
record The active principle of his life was his love of 
God, it apjiears constantly in his words, and not 
less constantly in his actions He was diligent 
in religious observances, he is said to have heard 
mass every day, to have w'orshipped at the canonical hours, 
always carrying about with him a little book of psalms and 
prayers, and to have been wont to enter the church by 
night to pray there in secret In all his doings he was 
manful As a warrior, a ruler, and a teacher of his people, 
lie was undaunted by difficulty and ungrudging of personal 
exertion His industry was amazing , no task seemed 
grievous to him, for his aim in life was to “live worthily” 
To this end he devoted himself to seek by every means in his 
power to do good to the people over whom he was called to 
lule He was well fitted for the task, for, though he was 
greater and wiser than they, he was one with them in heart 
He had suffered and triumphed with them, he loved their 
songs and traditions, and he spoke to them in lus books in their 
own language, and as one who thoroughly understood their 
minds Conscious of this sympathy between himself and his 
people, he sometimes stops in his translations to tell them 
something of his own feelings He speaks of his troubles , 
“hardship and sorrow”, he says “every king would wish to 
be free of these if he could, but I know tliat that is im- 
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possible,” and* elsewhere he tells them how he wishes to rule 
well, and hopes to be remembered for good 

His hope has been fulfilled The legends, foolish 
some of them are, which have gathered round his name, 
attributing to him the foundation of schools at 0\- 
mtmory mstitutioH of trial by jury, and other things 

to which he has no claim, show^ how deep in im- 
press was left on the jiopular mind by his ictual work as i 
teacher and a iiiler Nor have the thousand yeirs whu h have 
passed since liis death, or the more critinl mood in whuh 
history is now studied, dimmed the lustre of his fame From 
generation to generation, the children of the people whom he 
loved ind served so well ire taught to admire the tamous 
warrior and the blameless king, whose figure seems most real 
to them of all the Fmglish monarchs of mcient days Still 
the nime of “ England’s darling,” specially approiiriited to 
him centuries ago, dwells on English lips, and still his noble 
memoiy is dear to English hearts 


AuiiiORlTlFS - \s ijcforr As^er, ihe ^a\on Ch , Florctire of Woucstir 
William of Malmc-bufv Much has Iwn taken Irom Alfreds hooks, imJ 
specially trorn the pitlitory letter aipinrUd to the Pastoral Hook Ihe 
editions of hi works user! ate his Itodhius, cd 1 ox Holms I ibiar) He the 
new rnlir al eduioii l\ Alfred s Old 1 1 Itsh veruon of Porfluus hv W J 
Vd^'-efield, Ovfoii! t8i) / , Gierory, I aslatal Pool, ed Su<it tSyi 2 1 irtv 
Lnj^l lext So' (>>i>\ius td Thoipe Bohns I ih I Jii, Bide, which wte 
not his own work is in Sniiih s / ( imh'uhi 1722 tlie Sdeetions fioni 

the Sohloqutfs of St Augustine u in Ms Coltcjn Viltll A 15, and is not yi t 
printed hoi the corn spondence of I ulk Abp of Kenns see I lorloard s HisI 
Fed Remens iv cc i, s> 6, ap Mon (,fnn SS xiii td I’ct/ ’orJ'ipd 
letters see Regesta l^onliff Jafh and Wattenbich Ltip/ic i 883 , with refer 
ences Notices of (irmiliald an m I olcwin s Oef/a dbdaium S Heitnn ip 
Mon Germ tiS \jii ed Pertz ind h iv< Ixcn fivtn by Bp Stubbs (chn tl\ 
from tin Chron lurtin of John I perms, ed Mait6nt md Durand, a}) 
Anecdotum Thesaurus 111 , I’lris 1717) in his edition of Will of Malm s 
Gesta Ree^uin 11 Preface KoM'-sciks wIiii h sie also for other ni itlers of tins 
time Alfred s will is in kimbles ( odex Ihfl 11 112 and the I atm vi rsion 
tb V 127 



CHAPTER XV 

RFCOVERY 

In ecclesiastical as well as in civil matters Eadward and 
^thelstan, the son and grandson of Alfred, built upon the 
foundation which he had laid Ecclesiastically, their 
reigns are marked by organisation and religious sketch 
progress The West Saxon episcopate was largely 
increased, and episcopal administration was revived in districts 
conquered by the Danes and won back by the English kings 
The national assembly legislated on the affairs of the Church, 
pious and worthy bishops were appointed, and close relations 
were formed with the continent, some of which were destined, 
as we shall see, to exercise a strong influence on the history 
of the Church On the other hand, while the efforts that 
Alfred made for the education of his people were by no 
means fruitless, they were not apparently pursued by his 
immediate successors And though there was legislation for 
the Church, the Church no longer legislated for itself in its 
own assemblies Conciliar action ceased with the Danish 
invasions, or, if it may be said to have continued, was carried 
on in such close combination with the national assembly as 
no longer to be separable from the action of the witan 
Monasteries received grants, and some new houses were 
founded, but they were monasteries merely in name, though 
the houses of women generally approached more nearly to the 
monastic life than those of men 

Alfred’s eldest son Eadward was crowned by Archbishop 
Plegmund on Whitsunday 901 While he was not so learned 
as Alfred, he was by no means unworthy to be his son, for 
u 
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he was religious, able, and energetic. He brought the whole 
country south of the Humber under his immediate rule, while 
the Northumbrians, English, Danes, and Northmen 
alike, the Scots (the names Scots and Scotland are 
in the tenth century used in their modern sense), 
and the Welsh of Strathclyde acknowledged his superiority. 
The reconquest of the Mercian Danelaw he mainly owed to his 
sister ^thelflaed and her husband ^Ethelred, the Ealdorman of 
the Mercians Their wars do not concern us, but, as the con- 
solidation of the kingdom affected the history of the National 
Church, it should be noted that on the death of ^thelflaed 
the last vestiges of Mercian independence were swept away, 
for Eadward deprived her only child, a daughter, of all power, 
and brought Mercia under his immediate government At the 
outset of his reign, his right was disputed by his cousin Asthel- 
wald, a son of King ^Ethelred, who seized Twineham, or Christ- 
church, and Wimborne .(Ethelwald carried off a nun from 
Cuthburh’s monastery at Wimborne, and married her without 
the leave of the king and the bishop On the approach of 
Eadward’s army, he fled to the Danes in Northumbria, leaving 
behind him the unfortunate lady, who was sent back to her 
monastery He was made king by the Danes, and three 
years later invaded Eadward’s kingdom in conjunction with 
Eohric, who had succeeded Guthorm in East Anglia He 
and Eohric were both slain in battle Guthorm II succeeded 
Eohric, and seems to have reigned in dependence on Eadward, 
who, after a time, incorporated East Anglia with his immediate 
kingdom 

In conjunction with Guthorm II, Eadward promulgated 
a series of ecclesiastical laws to be observed by the subjects of 
both kings, whether English or Danes All heathen 
practices, witchcrafts, and divination were strictly 
forbidden The payment of tithes, enjoined, it will 
be remembered, by civil authority in 787, was enforced by a 
penalty “If any one withhold tithes let him pay lah-slite 
among the Danes, wite among the English," and a like 
penalty was decreed for the non-payment of church -dues, 
such as “light-scot" and “plough-alms,” and of Peter's pence. 
From this time, laws concerning the payment of tithes are 
common, though no direction as to the church to which they 
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were to be rendered appears until about fifty years later 
Sunday marketings, working on a Sunday or festival, and dis- 
regard of a lawful fast, were to be punished by fines On 
these holy days no ordeal or compurgation was allowed, and 
until the Sunday had passed the condemned criminal was to 
be respited 

Eadward lost no time in carrying out his father’s design 
for the building of the New Minster at Winchester, which 
seems scarcely to have been begun at Alfred’s 
death The church was dedicated by Plegmund, 
perhaps in 903, and the body of Alfred was re- 
moved into It Some buildings were probably erected before 
Alfred’s death, and the monastery, which was from the first 
peopled by secular clerks, was placed under the rule of Abbot 
Grimbald The abbot died in the year of the dedication of 
his church A lofty tower was added to the New Minster, and 
was dedicated five years later Eadward was liberal in his 
gifts to churches, he evidently took a lively interest in 
ecclesiastical affairs, acted in full accord with Plegmund, and 
promoted good men to bishoprics 

Nor were Eadward’s sister, iEthelflaed, and her husband, 
iEthelred, less careful for the Church in Mercia , they were 
godly people, and were on excellent terms with Werferth, the 
learned and holy bishop of Worcester, to whose church they 
were benefactors At Gloucester, which may have been the 
seat of the ealdorman’s government, they founded a new 
minster and richly endowed it Thither they brought the 
body of Oswald of Northumbria from Bardney, where it had 
been buried by his niece Osthryth, the wife of ^'thelred of 
Mercia Bardney had been wrecked by the Danes, and was 
lying in rums, and the Mercian ealdorman, descended, it may 
be, from the royal house of Northumbria as well as of Mercia, 
was anxious to do honour to the saintly king whose memory 
was reverenced in both lands ^Ethelred wa& buried in St 
Oswald’s church in 912, and in 918 his heroic wife ^thelflaed 
was laid beside him Their church was served by secular 
clergy While monasteries of men were m the hands of 
secular clergy, who were often married and lived with their 
wives, those of women were held by virgins and widows who 
at least kept their vow of chastity Religious life of a lax 
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kind seems to have revived among women after the Danish 
wars, and was encouraged by the example of many ladies of 
the royal house It differed widely from Benedictine monas- 
ticism, for there were nuns who lived separately in their own 
houses, and were not content to wear the monistic dress 
The most remarkable ecclesiastical event of Eadward’s 
reign is the extension of the West Saxon episcopate on the 
lines of the shires of which V/essex was composed 
^of thVwr" Iti Wessex, which had escaped Danish colonisation, 
the shire-system had been grafted on to the old tribal 
divisions before Eadward’s time In this respect 
Wessex differed from the Mercian Danelaw, which was mapped 
out into shires by Alfred’s successors at a much later date 
Dorset, Somerset, and Wiltshire each represent the settlement 
of a single tribe, Hampshire probably the settlement of more 
than one tribe , the origin of Berkshire is more obscure 
Devonshire was a province conquered from the Britons in 
later times, and colonised gradually Each of these districts 
had Its own history and administrative machinery, and prob- 
ably local, or rather tribal, feeling was strong in them 
Eadward and Plegmund, then, did wisely m making these 
divisions the basis of their enlarged system of ecclesiastical 
government in Wessex Some foreshadowings of this change 
have already been observed, such as the description of 
iEthelred before his elevation to Canterbury as Bishop of 
Wiltshire, without a see or cathedral establishment If, how- 
ever, Ecgbert or his son had any plan for the creation of shire- 
bishoprics in Wessex, the Danish invasions caused its post- 
ponement Under Eadward the time had arrived for carrying 
It out 

The creation of the new dioceses is the subject of a story 
told in Its latest form by William of Malmesbury He says 
, that, in 904, Pope Forraosus wrote to Eadward 
Maimesbury'i declaring that he would excommunicate him and 
his people because, for full seven years, the West 
Saxons had been left without a bishop Whereupon Eadward 
held a synod presided over by Plegmund, in which the king 
and the bishops chose bishops for the West Saxon shires, 
making five bishops where before there were only two, 
and Plegmund, he adds, on one day consecrated these five 
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at Canterbury together with two more for the South Saxons 
and “Mercia” Now this story cannot be accepted as it 
stands, for Formosus died in 896, and the West Saxon sees, 
Winchester and Sherborne, had not been vacant for seven 
years in 904 It does not, however, rest merely on William's 
authority, for he found it in the Missal of Bishop Leofnc, who 
died in 1072, and there the date of the pope's interference is 
given as 905 And it appears still earlier in a letter of 
Dunstan, written perhaps before the end of the tenth century, 
which gives a similar account of the division of the West 
Saxon bishoprics Not more, then, than a hundred years after 
the event Dunstan connected it with the name of Formosus 
An explanation of the difficulty has been found by the 
help of what we know independently of the story In 909 
both the West Saxon sees, Winchester and Sher- expiani 
borne, were vacant In that year charters tell us non of the 
that Eadward divided the bishopric of Winchester, 
and from that year begins the succession to the three new 
dioceses Plegmund, we know, visited Rome m 908 His 
visit must doubtless be connected with the division of the 
bishoprics Had it any connection with Formosus? Most 
probably it had The right of Formosus to the papacy 
was disputed during his lifetime, and in 897, the year after 
his death, a scandalous trial of his corpse was held by 
Stephen VI The dead pope was condemned, his corpse was 
thrown into the Tiber, and all whom he had ordained were 
declared deposed, and were reordained His memory was 
vindicated by John IX, but was again condemned, in 904, by 
Sergius III , who renewed the declaration of the invalidity of 
his ordinations Now it was from Formosus that Plegmund, 
according to Canterbury tradition, received his pall, and 
therefore the decrees invalidating the pope’s acts rendered his 
position uncertain, indeed, on the restoration of Arngrim, 
Bishop of Langres, to his see, in 900, Benedicf IV thought it 
necessary to confirm to him the grant of a pall which he had 
received from Formosus By 905, then, the date attributed in 
Leofric’s Missal to the papal letter, the position of Plegmund and 
of the bishops consecrated by him must have caused them deep 
anxiety When Plegmund went to Rome in 908, carrying 
with him the alms of Eadward and his people, he doubtless 
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sought a confirmation of his own authority and of the orders 
which he had conferred So acceptable a visit would not fail 
of Its object 4 

The extension of the West Saxon episcopate had already 
been planned by the king and the archbishop, with the 
rru _ consent of the witan, and all that remained to be 
tion of seven done was to Obtain the pope s approval Having 
bishops jjjg consent of Sergius to the scheme, 

Plegmund returned home, and in 909, possibly on one day, 
consecrated five bishops for the West Saxon sees, and two for 
Dorchester and Selsey The belief as to the letter of 
Formosus would arise from the interest which he is said to 
have taken m the affairs of the English Church, and, it may 
be, from the letter, if genuine, in which, as we have already 
seen, he reproves the bishops for neglect of their duties, 
speaks of excommunication, and urges that vacant sees should 
be filled up 

The five West Saxon bishoprics which received bishops in 
909 were the two already existing, Winchester and Sherborne, 
and three that were newly formed, one for the 
Wilsaetas, the people of Wiltshire, one for the 
and&ops Sumorsastas, the people of Somerset, and a third 
for the people of the province of Dyfnaint The 
see of Winchester was vacant by the death of Denewulf, the 
subject of one of the many legends which soon gathered round 
the name of Alfred It is said that while Alfred was in 
Somerset, he met Denewulf driving a herd of swine to the 
forest to feed on acorns, and falling into conversation with 
him, was struck by his natural ability , he caused him to be 
educated, and afterwards made him bishop And so it was that 
there was a bishop who had not learnt to read until after he 
had grown to manhood As Denewulf seems to have been 
consecrated in 879, the story can scarcely be accepted, but it 
probably has an element of truth in it, and Denewulf, like the 
king himself, may have had his education comparatively late 
in life He seems to have died in 908 

To Winchester, Plegmund consecrated Fnthestan, a man 
of remarkable piety, he was in later years reputed a saint, 
and his holy deeds were written in many books for the 
edification of posterity He resigned his bishopric in 931, 
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consecrated his successor, and died the following year 
Since the formation of the bishopric of Sherborne in 705, 
the diocese of Winchester had included all to the , 
east of Selwood as far as Sussex, where, from and 
709, the South Saxons had a bishop of their own at ‘ 

Selsey On Frithestan’s appointment, Eadward and Plegmund 
took Wiltshire and Berkshire from Winchester, and formed 
them into a new diocese The bishops of this diocese are 
usually called Bishops of Ramsbury, a little town m Wilt- 
shire, and sometimes Bishops of Sunning, or Sonning, a 
village near Reading, where they had an estate It would be 
more exact to call them Bishops of Wiltshire, for they were 
shire-bishops without a fixed see or cathedral establishment 
To this bishopric Plegmund consecrated ^Ethelstan 

Asser of Sherborne is said to have died in the same year 
that Frithcstan was appointed to Winchester To his see 
Plegmund consecrated Waerstan, of whom virtually sherbome 
nothing is known The ancient list of bishops ap- 'gJJj, 
pended to the Chronicle of Florence of Worcester 
inserts a bishop named ^thelweard between the names of Asser 
and Waerstan, and it may be that ^thelweard was co-bishop 
with Asser, as Asser had probably for a time been co-bishop 
with Wulfsige Wserstan and his successors at Sherborne were 
bishops of the people of Dorset The Sumorsaetas now received 
a bishop of their own To this new bishopric was consecrated 
Athelm, or, as his name would bt at large, -^Ethelhelm He 
IS said, on highly questionable authority, to have been a monk 
of Glastonbury, he was doubtless a Somerset man, and of 
noble birth, for he was, we are told, the brother of Heorstan, 
the father of Dunstan That he was a satisfactory bishop 
may be inferred from his promotion to the see of Canterbury 
on the death of Plegmund on August 2, 914 The bishops 
of the Sumorsaetas had their see at Wells, which may already 
have been a place of some ecclesiastical importance There 
IS a story that in the time of Ine a mythical see of Congresbury 
was moved thither, and though this story is of no historical 
value, It suggests that there was an ancient minster at Wells, 
and that Wells may have been made the seat of the bishopric 
of Somerset for that reason The third new West Saxon 
bishopric was made for Devonshire, and its see was placed at 
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Crediton, where a monastery had been founded by King 
-iEthelheard and Forthere, Bishop of Sherborne, in 739 
Eadhaed, who was consecrated to the bishopric, became ^e 
head of the “family” of this minster To him the king 
assigned the three Cornish estates said to have been given by 
Ecgbert to the see of Sherborne, in order that he and his 
successors might pay a yearly visit to the West Welsli or 
Cormshmen, to turn them from their errors, for to that day 
many resisted catholic authority The customs of the British 
Church still had a strong hold in Cornwall 

By the care of Eadward and his Archbishop Plegmund, 
Wessex was thus provided with a sufficient and well-devised 
episcopal government Along with the five West Saxon 
bishops, Plegmund is said to have consecrated Cenwulf to 
the Mercian see of Dorchester, and Beornege to the South 
Saxon see of Selsey The story of the consecration of seven 
bishops together, in one day, is to be met with in many of 
our chronicles 

Eadward, who was thrice married, had fourteen children 
The private life of the king and the tone of his court must 
have had a strong influence on society, for the kings 
chfidren * times Were constantly moving about from 

one royal estate to another, and they and their 
families came into personal contact with a large number of 
people in different parts of their dominions The care with 
which Eadward's children were brought up can scarcely 
have failed to have a salutary effect in the households of 
many of his subjects In this respect, as in others also, he 
was a worthy son of Alfred, and carried on the customs of his 
father’s house He is said to have caused his daughters to 
be taught book-learning when they were children, and when 
they grew older, made them work like modest maidens with 
the needle and distaff, his sons he had well educated in all 
things that would fit them for the duties of their station 
His was a religious household, and one in which, it would 
appear from the lives of several of his children, the teaching 
and counsel of the clergy were held of much account His 
eldest son Aithelstan, and Eadmund and Eadred, his sons by 
his third wife, all reigned in turn, and all were warm supporters 
of the Church Another of his sons, /Ethelweard, was, we are 
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told, like his grandfather Alfred both in person and tastes, 
and gave himself to learning , it is possible, however, that the 
tvielfth- century histonan, our authority for -^Ethelweard’s 
learning, may have confused him with his uncle and name- 
sake Of Eadward’s nine daughters three retired from the 
world One of them, Eadflaed, was a nun at Wilton, where 
a monastery had been built apparently by more than one of 
her immediate ancestors , it became a house of renown, for 
several ladies of the royal line, and no doubt, consequently, 
many others of noble birth, became sisters there Eadflaed 
was buried at Wilton in her nun’s habit, and there, too, was 
buried her sister ^Ethelhild, who, like her, had renounced the 
world, though she did not become a nun, and perhaps lived as 
a recluse 

Their sister Eadburh, Eadward’s daughter by his third 
wife, became a nun in the Nunna Minster at Winchester She 
IS reckoned among the saints, and is said to have ^ 

given early proof of her fitness for the religious ^ 
vocation When she was but three years old, her father 
pondered whether he should devote her to God, or prepare 
her for a secular life, and one day laid out, on the one side, 
rich garments and jew'els, and on the other, a chalice and 
book of the gospels Then he sent for the child, who was 
brought to him in her nurse’s arms, set her on his knee, and 
bade her choose which she would have She frowned at the 
heap of earthly gauds, and eagerly clutched the chalice and the 
holy book The king embraced her fondly, and bade her 
follow the Spouse whom she had chosen, declaring that he 
and her mother would rejoice to have a daughter holier than 
themselves So Eadburh, or St Edburga, became a nun at 
Winchester, and all her young companions followed her 
example As she grew in years, she grew in holiness and 
humility, and, it is said, would rise at night and secretly 
wash the stockings of the other sisters, and lay them clean 
and fragrant on their beds This, however, is a bit of late 
hagiography, the ladies of the Nunna Minster did not at 
that time live together in one house Eadburh died and was 
buried at Winchester About an hundred years after her 
death some of her relics were bought from the convent, 
and presented to the monastery of Pershore, which thence- 
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forward was called after her, and in the twelfth century both 
convents told of miracles wrought at her shrines, though her 
fame in that respect was greater at Pershore than at Wui- 
chester Of the personal characters of the six daughters of 
Eadward who were married, the eldest to Sihtric, a Danish 
king of Northumbria, and the others to continental princes 
and lords, little is known, save in the case of one who, as 
we shall see, did credit to her religious training 

Eadward died in Mercia, at Farndon, in the present 
Northamptonshire, m 924, and sixteen days later his son 
iEthelweard died at Oxford It may, perhaps, be 
Swar^ ^thelweard was learned, that 

has nothing to do with his death at Oxford, which 
was not a place of learning till two centuries later Both 

father and son were buried m the New Minster More than 

a year before Eadward's death. Archbishop Athclm died on 
January 8, 923, and was succeeded by Wulfhelm, who, like 
his predecessor, was promoted to the archbishopric from the 

see of Wells He went to Rome, evidently for his pall, 

in 925 

As in the case of Eadward the dominating personality of 
^thelstan causes the ecclesiastical history of his reign to 
centre round him rather than round any of his 
He was crowned at Kingston by Arch- 
bishop Wulfhelm A Latin poem, written perhaps 
before the end of the century, gives a curious picture of 
the combination of religion and rude festivity at the corona- 
tion, which, if not specially true of i^lthelstan’s coronation, 
represents what was customary The feasting was enor- 
mous, the royal hall was a scene of noisy confusion, the 
stomachs of the guests were satiated with dainties and their 
souls with music, and all joined in singing, “To Thee 
the praise, to Thee the glory be, O Christ” The new 
king was thirty, in the flower of his manhood In his 
childhood his beauty and grace had delighted his grand- 
father Alfred, who is said, young as the boy must have 
been, to have invested him with arms, putting on him a 
scarlet cloak and a belt studded with gems, and giving him 
a sword with a golden sheath, a ceremony which roughly 
answered to the arming of a knight He had been well 
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brought up, for he had his training at the court of ^thelred, 
the Mercian ealdorman, and his aunt ^thelflaed took pains to 
fit iiim for his future career Completing his father’s work, 
he added Northumbria to his immediate kingdom, and 
enforced the submission of the principalities and kingdoms of 
the Welsh and Scots The greatness of his fame is attested 
by his relations with the continent, which, so far as they have an 
ecclesiastical side, will be noted later With all his splendour, 
he was humble, and affable to men of all conditions, and 
specially to the clergy For the Church his reign was a time 
of prosperity and growth , he cared for its interests, promoted 
good men, lived on excellent terms with his bishops, some of 
whom he seems to have employed in secular matters, and 
was a liberal benefactor to minsters 

^thelstan’s policy of endeavouring to conciliate the Danes 
of Northumbria, and weld them into one nation with the Eng- 
lish, has an ecclesiastical bearing The foreign and 
hostile element in Northumbria %as constantly re- 
cruited by fresh invasions of pagan vikings coming 
mainly from Ireland, where the Ostmen, as the Danes and 
Northmen of that land were called, had established them- 
selves as masters in the South and East During Eadward’s 
reign a heathen Dane named Rognvaldr or Reignwald, who 
had sailed from Ireland and invaded Scotland, marched into 
Northumbria and stormed York To two of his jarls, or 
earls, he granted lands which were claimed as the territory of 
St Cuthbert, that is as part of the lands of the Bernician 
bishopric, by Cutheard, the Bernician bishop, then dwelling 
with his clergy and monks — if, indeed, there were monks among 
them — at Chester-le-Street One of these earls, a harsh and 
cruel man, is said to have been reproved for his evil deeds by the 
bishop, who threatened him with the vengeance of St Cuthbert 
The viking answered with a sneer at the belief in a dead man’s 
power, and turned away in wrath, he fell on the threshold 
of the door, and there perished in agony The story, like 
some other matters recorded by the Durham chronicler, was 
perhaps invented to strengthen the title of his church to its 
vast possessions 

iEthelstan hoped to prevent future invasions, and to 
establish his power in Northumbria, by conciliating the 
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Danes and Northmen, who were already settled there and 
had accepted Christianity With this end in view he sought 
to gam the support of the Church in the North, 
and specially of the Archbishop of York, for the 
^ofYork^* archbishops seem to have exercised a vast influ- 
ence over the lately converted people, and held a 
powerful, and almost independent, political position Though 
the death of Sihtric, the Northumbrian king, in the year 
after his marriage with JSthelstan’s eldest sister, was a check 
to .^thelstan’s plans, and he was finally forced to bring the 
North into subjection by war, his policy met with some success 
during a large part of his reign, for Rodeward, the Archbishop 
of York, and his suflfragans attended his witenagemots He 
made large grants to the great Yorkshire minsters, to York, 
Ripon, and Beverley, and to the church of St Cuthbert, 
probably during his campaigns in the North, and his liberality, 
of course, bound the clergy to him On the death of Rode- 
ward, he secured the election of Wulfstan as archbishop in 
931, and is said to have granted the whole district of 
Amounderness to the see As long as .dithelstan lived, 
Wulfstan remained faithful to him , he attended meetings of 
the witan, and it w'as probably owing to his influence that, 
when things were quiet in the North, several Danish earls 
from his province also appeared at them After y^lthelstan’s 
death, however, Wulfstan, as we shall see, caused his suc- 
cessors much trouble 

Some disturbances between the West Welsh and their 
English neighbours seem to have led to another increase of 
Foundatjonr.f West Saxon episcopate In, or about, 926 
the Cornish ^thclstau drove the Welsh from Exeter, where, 
bishopric, 930 centuries of English occupa- 

tion, they still had a settlement in the northern part of the 
town, marked by the dedication of churches to Welsh saints 
He completed the subjugation of the Cornishmen, made their 
land from the 7 amar westward into a new diocese, and 
appointed as their new bishop Conan, whose name bespeaks 
his Celtic origin It seems almost certain tliat Conan placed 
his see at St Germans, where it was at the time of the 
consecration of his successor Daniel Later it was probably at 
St Petrock’s, or Bodmin, and in the eleventh century it was 
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again at St Germans As in the case of the bishopric of the 
Wilsaetas (Ramsbury), the episcopal seat of the bishopric of 
thQ Cornish people seems to have been movable The 
three Cornish estates which had been granted the Church 
of Sherborne by Ecgbert, and had been transferred to the 
bishops of Crediton, were granted to Bishop Daniel by a decree 
of the witan The title of Bishop of Berkshire given to a 
bishop named Cynsige, whose name occurs 931-934, at first 
sight suggests a design for a further increase of the episcopate 
by a division of the Wiltshire diocese The documents, 
however, in which this description occurs are by no means 
above suspicion, and even allowing that Cynsige was bishop 
in Berkshire, he had no successor, and may, perhaps, have 
been consecrated as a suffragan to the Wiltshire bishop 

We know little more of Archbishop Wulfhelm than we do 
of his predecessor Athelm Perhaps neither of them was a 
man of very marked character, though Wulfhelm is 
described by a late writer as a good man, and an 
active and dignified prelate The cessation of 
synodical action after the period of the Danish invasions 
deprives us of one means of information as to an archbishop’s 
work, for ecclesiastical legislation proceeded at that time from 
the king acting by the advice of his witan, lay and clerical 
Some laws which yEthelstan and his witan published at 
Greatanlea, or Grately, near Andover, are prefaced by direc- 
tions to the king's reeves, expressly said to have been made 
with the counsel of Wulfhelm, the bishops, and the servants 
of God The king gives orders to his reeves respecting the 
payment of tithes and church-dues, the relief of the poor, 
and the manumission of bondmen for the Lord’s sake In 
the laws which follow, along with those that concern purely 
secular matters, are decrees against “church-breach,” and 
witchcraft, and for the regulation of ordeals 

Of some of Wulfhelm’s suffragans we know^raore than we 
do of the archbishop The eminent virtues of Theodred, 
Bishop of London, in 926 and later, caused him 
to receive the surname of “the Good” OnCofThe^'^T 
error is said to have marred his life Happening 
to be at St Edmund’s Abbey, while on his way to 
join the king in the North, he found some men in prison 
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who had attempted to rob the shrine of the royal saint, and 
had, It was believed, been caught through his miraculous 
interference Theodred is said to have caused them to-be 
hanged, and this uncanonical act weighed heavily on his 
conscience, he performed a life-long penance, and as an 
expiation erected a splendid shrine over the saint’s body A 
law ascribed to ^thelstan says that Theodred persuaded the 
king to decree, in a witenagemot held at a place called 
Witlanburh, that no one younger than fifteen years should be 
put to death [for theft], unless he made resistance or fled, “ for 
It seemed to him too cruel that so young a man should be 
killed, and besides for so little as he has learned has some- 
where been done ” Was this noble remonstrance caused by 
the bishop’s repentance, or is the story of his hasty act and 
subsequent penitence, which, by the way, does not rest on 
perfectly safe authority, a legend founded on the remembrance 
of his interference to mitigate the severity of the law? In 
either case, his memory deserves to live, and did live in the 
twelfth century in the affections of the Londoners, who, as 
they looked upon his tomb set on high in the crypt of St 
Paul’s, used to tell the story of their good bishop’s error and 
hfe-long sorrow 

Another bishop famed for holiness was Beornstan, whom 
Frithestan on his retirement had consecrated to succeed him 
Two Bishops Winchester in 93 1 He was a man of much 
of prayer, specially on behalf of the departed Every 

me es er ^ souls, and at night 

would pace the cemetery singing psalms for them One 
night, as he ended these psalms, and added the prayer 
“Requiescant in pace,” he suddenly seemed to hear the 
response “Amen” as the voice of a mighty multitude 
beneath the earth Daily he washed the feet of the poor, 
set food before them, and served them On All Saints’ 
Day, 934, after he had dismissed his poor guests, he retired 
to pray m secret Hours passed by, and as his attendants 
knew that he often remained a long time in prayer, they 
wondered not at his stillness At last they entered the room, 
and found that his spirit had departed He was reckoned as 
a saint, and his cult was jireached by one of his successors, 
Bishop iEthelwold, to whom he was believed to have 
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appeared, along with St Swithun and St Binnus, and to have 
announced his own beatification He was succeeded by 
-^Jfheah, or Elphege, called the Bald, who was also famed for 
his holiness, and was held to have the gift of prophecy He 
appears to have upheld discipline and to have been exalted in 
spirit and dignified in speech He exercised a strong influence 
on the lives of two at least of the great churchmen who revived 
monasticism in England, and may therefore be regarded as 
the originator of the monastic movement, of which we shall 
hear much in later chapters 

Of greater fame than these in the history of the Church 
is another of ^thelstan’s bishops named Oda, or, in Latin, 
Odo, who IS said to have been the son of a Dane 
in the army of Ivar In early life Oda suffered 
perset ution at home on account of his persistence 
in going to church, and was adopted by an English noble 
named vEthelhelm, who had him baptized and taught Latin 
He is said to have served as a soldier, but was young when he 
received the tonsure After he was ordained priest, he went 
to Rome with ^Ethelhelm, who was perhaps sent thither by 
the king with his alms, or Peter’s pence While on the way, 
i^thelhelm fell sick, and his recovery was attributed to a 
draught of wine over which Oda had made the sign of the 
cross, and was therefore, at least in after- days when Oda had 
become archbishop, reckoned as a miracle On his return 
^thelhelm introduced his adopted son to ^thelstan, who, 
about 926, made him Bishop of Wiltshire No better or 
wiser man could have been chosen for the office 

Besides his benefactions to the churches of the North, 
^thelstan made grants of land and other offerings to several 
West Saxon and Mercian minsters To Malmesbury 
he was particularly liberal, for he had a special rever- 
ence for St Ealdhelm We must not, therefore, take 
too literally the grateful exaggeration of the Malmesbury his- 
torian, that there was scarcely an old minster in England which 
he did not enrich with buildings, ornaments, books, or estates. 
Two of his charters, one to Malmesbury and the other to 
Bath, have appended to them a strange story, told as though 
in the words of the king himself Both charters are, however, 
of less than doubtful value .^thelstan is represented in 
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them as saying that an ealdorraan named /filfred, or Alfred, 
had conspired against him and had sought to blind him at 
Winchester, that the rebel was caught, and sent to Rome to be 
judged by Pope John [XI ?] He swore falsely before tlic 
altar of St Peter that he was innocent, fell down straightway, 
and was carried to the “ English school,” where he died on 
the third day The pope sent to i^ithelstaii to ask whether 
he should have Christian burial At the request of the witan, 
the king agreed to this, and all the rebel’s possessions havihg 
been adjudged to him, ^Ethelstan gave from them the lands 
in question to the two abbeys Whether there is any truth 
at all in this story it is impossible to say 

^thelstan founded two monasteries — Middleton, or Milton 
Abbas, in Dorset, and Michelney, or Muchelney, in Somerset 
— which were, of course, served by secular clerks 
Michelney was a rtfoundation, for a monastery 
had originally been founded there by King Ine 
AEthelstan is said to have founded tliese monasteries 
for the good of the soul of his brother Eadwine 'I’he 
Chronicle notes, under 933, that “the letheling Eadwine 
was drowned at sea” Later writers say that he was 
accused of conspiring against his brother and was put out to 
sea with his armour-bearer in a boat without oars, that in 
despair he leaped into the sea and was drowned, that his 
armour-bearer brought his body to Wissant, and that it was 
buried in St Bertm’s by his cousin Adulf, Count of Boulogne, 
brother of Arnulf of Flanders ^Ethelstan, it is asserted, 
found out too late that his brother had been accused falsely , 
he retired for a while in penitence to “ I^mport,” evidently 
Langport near Michelney, and did penance of some kind for 
seven years The story is in the mam true, though vEthelstan 
must be acquitted of a design against his brother’s life Some 
commotion had arisen in Wessex, and Eadwine was concerned 
in It. He is called king by a writer at St Bertm’s about 
thirty years after his death He may have been under-king 

of Kent, and have resisted the full consolidation of Kent 
with Wessex He left England apparently as an exile, was 
drowned, and was buried at St Bertin’s, as the legend says 
Both Eadward, and in a greater degree ^^thelstan, had 
many relations with foreign lands Several of these relations 
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have an ecclesiastical interest, and some of them an import- 
ant bearing on the history of the English Church Early 
in JEadwarJs reign the Northmen, not for the first 
time, ravaged Ponthieu In their distress the monks 
and clergy of the house of St Judoc sought shelter 
in England Their house had once been ruled by the English 
Alcuin, the English king was the son of Alfred, who had 
given so freely to churches beyond the sea, and men and 
women of English race had constantly worshipped and offered 
in their church on landing at the neighbouring port of 
Quentavic They came to Eadward, bearing with them the 
relics of their Breton patron, and the king received them kindly, 
and lodged them and their precious burden in his New 
Minster 

Not long after this many Bretons fled to England, for 
their land also was ravaged by these Northmen Among 
these fugitives was a certain count, the son-in-law 
of Count Alan the Great, who brought over with rifige"s 
him his young son, afterwards famous as Alan 
'Fwisted-Beard, Count of Nantes Eadward stood godfather 
to the child, and caused him to be brought up at his court, 
where he was the companion of A^thelstan ^ With the 
hospitality which Eadward extended to these Breton fugitives 
must be connected the help that he sent to the clergy of the 
great Breton church of St Samson at Dol In return for his 
liberality, the prior and clergy of St Samson’s enrolled him 
as a member of their confraternity An admission to con- 
fraternity was the means by which convents, and colleges of 
clergy, requited their benefactors , they entered their names in 
their “ Book of Life ” among the names of those for whom 
they were bound to pray in life and after death Fresh 
troubles fell on the Bretons m iEthelstan’s reign, for the 
Northmen of the Seine, who were then settled m the land 
called after them Normandy, subdued Brittany 'about 933 
The prior and clergy of St Samson’s were forced to flee into 
France, and in their exile found the English king a generous 
friend Prior Radbod wrote to him assuring him of their 

* The Chron Namnet ap Rec des Hist viii 276, seems to confuse 
Eadward and ^Ethelstan, for ^Ethelstan could scarcely have been Alan’s god- 
father and his youthful companion 
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gratitude He styles him “ the father of the clergy, the friend 
of the poor,” and so on, and says that he was sending him the 
relics of certain Celtic saints which he knew would be the 
most acceptable present that the king could receive These 
relics ^Thelstan placed in his minster at Milton 

The marriage of Alfred’s daughter, ^Ifthryth, to Baldwin 
of Flanders brought one refugee to hngland who must have 
been shunned by all English churchmen Fulk, 
refugees Archbishop of Reims, who, as we have seen, 
took a deep interest in the affairs of the English 
Church, was assassinated in 900 by one of Baldwin’s 
lords named VVinomar For the count had a quarrel against 
Fulk, because the Frankish king had taken the abbey 
of St Vedast from him, and had given it to the archbishop 
Fulk’s successor Heriveus, and the prelates assembled at his 
consecration, pronounced a tremendous anathema against the 
murderer, and Winomar thereupon sought shelter with 
Eadward, his lord’s brother-in-law He is said to have died 
miserably of some awful disease In later days other Flemish 
refugees of a better sort came over to England When 
Arnulf of h landers restored monasticism at St Bertin’s in 
944, a number of the brotherhood, who were expelled 
because they would not accept the count’s reforms, sought a 
home in England, where they felt sure of a welcome, for 
iEthelstan had enriched their house for his brother Eadwme’s 
sake Eadmund, ^thelstan’s brother and successor, received 
them graciously, and placed them in the monastery at Bath 
The laxity of an English monastery must have been con- 
genial to them Before many years Flanders was to give 
shelter to one of the chief restorers of English monasticism, 
and Flemish monasteries were to sympathise with, and help 
forward, a reformation which introduced into England a monas- 
ticism as vigorous as their own 

A senes of events which helped to bring English church- 
men under the influence of the monastic life as practised in 
the most famous monastery in France at that time, 
began by the marriage of one of Eadward’s daughters, 
named Eadgifu, to Charles the Simple, the Carlo- 
vingian king who reigned at Laon The policy of forming 
continental alliances by the marriages of the ladies of the 
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royal house to foreign princes, begun by Alfred, and carried 
on by Eadward, was much extended by ^Ethelstan In 
Germany, ties were renewed which had of old bound the 
Church of St Boniface’s youth to the Church of his apostle- 
ship In 928, Cynewald, Bishop of Worcester, „ , „ 
Visited the German monasteries, bringing with waW m 
him a large sum of money sent to them by 
^thelstan and several great people of his kingdom In 
return the convents inscribed the names of their English 
friends and benefactors in their books, and remembered 
them in their prayers Of this we have evidence in the 
case of the monastery of St Gall, a house which had been 
founded by, and called after, one of the fellow-countrymen 
and companions of St Columban Cynewald arrived there 
on October 15, and stayed for four days On the second 
day of his visit he entered the church, bearing a large 
bag of money , part he laid on the altar, and gave the re- 
mainder for the use of the convent In return, the monks 
inscribed in the Book of their Confraternity the names of King 
^thelstan, Archbishop Wulfhelm, seven bishops, two abbots, 
and several great persons, including two ladies 

Cynewald’s journey was probably connected with negotia- 
tions for the marriage of one of ^thelstan’s sisters to Otto, 
the future emperor, the son of Henry the Fowler, the first 
German king of the Saxon line Of the king’s sisters the 
lady finally chosen to be Otto’s wife was Eadgyth 
(Edith), who was married in 930 She carried out 
as a German queen the lessons of piety which she 
had learnt in her father’s court A contemporary Saxon his- 
torian says that she was not less ennobled by her holiness than 
by her royal birth, and that the day of the death of “ queen 
Edidis of blessed memory,” February 26, 946, was a day of 
mourning for all the Saxon nation She did not live to 
become empress She was buried in the minster of Magde- 
burg, which she had prompted her husband to build, and where 
many years later Otto the Great was laid beside the wife of 
his youth 

Another of ^Ethelstan’s sisters named Eadhild he married 
to Hugh the Great, Duke of the French, the father by a 
later marriage of Hugh Capet The embassy which came 
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to demand her hand, headed by the king’s cousin, Adulf 
of Boulogne, was received by ^^Ithelstan at Abingdon 
The monastery that Ine had founded, or helped 
to found there, had been ruined by the Danes, 
and the church (for a church seems to have 
still stood there) was served by seculars, and was prob- 
ably in a state of decay The ambassadors brought many 
precious and splendid gifts to the king, among them pieces of 
the Lord’s cross and the crown of thorns, each enclosed m 
crystal, which he gave to Malmesbury, the banner of St 
Maurice, the leader of the Theban legion, and other matters 
of a like kind ^thelstan, in 936, carried on negotiations with 
Duke Hugh concerning the election to the French throne of 
his nephew Lewis, the son of Charles the Simple, who had taken 
refuge with his mother Eadgifu at his uncle’s court The 
king, who had been called into the North by trouble in that 
quarter, and was then at York with his nephew, sent Bishop 
^ Oda, at the head of an embassy composed of other 
of Bishop bishops and great men, to the duke to arrange for 
his nephew’s return Oda impressed the French by 
his high character and eloquence , he succeeded in his mission, 
and Lewis, called from his exile in England by an equivalent 
of “d’Outremer,” was crowned king at Laon During this 
embassy Oda may have seen, and must at least have heard, 
much of the glories of the Abbey of Fleury, where Bene- 
dictinism of a strict sort had lately been introduced, and was 
zealously practised If so, his visit to France would be of far 
deeper ecclesiastical interest than merely as an illustration of 
the employment of bishops in civil affairs, or as an incident in 
the career of a great churchman 

Soon after Oda’s return, he and Bishop 7 'heodred of 
London went north to join the king, who, in 937, crushed the 
allied forces of Danes, Northmen, Scots, and Welsh 
The battle of the battle of Brunanburh 7 'hey were not the 
only bishops with the king in his victorious 
campaign One bishop, whose name is not known, ^ was slam 
with all his attendants m the night attack made upon iEthel- 
stan’s camp In the confusion the king’s sword dropped out of 

> William of Malmesbury, i>esta Pontiff c 50, siys that he was Waerstan 
of Sberboroe, but ^Ifri^ was then, and afterwards, bishop of Sherborne 
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Its scabbard Being surrounded by the enemy, he called — so 
the Malmesbury historian says — on God and St Ealdhelm, 
ai^d the sword was miraculously restored to its scabbard, or, 
according to another version of the story, was handed to him 
by Bishop Oda ^thelstan died on October 27, 940, and 
was buried at Malmesbury, in the church of his patron St 
Ealdhelm, where by his orders two cousins of his who had 
fallen at Brunanburh had been buried three years before 
On the accession of ^thelstan’s next brother Eadmund, 
the Northumbrians broke the peace, and chose Olaf, the son 
of the King of Dublin, as their king Olaf died after 
having burnt the church of St Balthere, an Ab^“of yotIc 
anchorite who lived in the middle of the eighth 
century, at Tyningham in East Lothian, and the Danish 
garrison in York, apparently enraged at the death of their king, 
wasted Lindisfarne The Northumbrians chose another Olaf, 
the son of Sihtric, their former king, the husband of Eadward’s 
eldest daughter Olaf had refused to follow his father’s 
example by receiving baptism, and remained a heathen 
Nevertheless, Archbishop Wulfstan joined himself to him, and 
accompanied him on an invasion of the land of the Five 
Burghs, the eastern part of Mercia Olaf and the archbishop 
were surprised and nearly taken prisoners at Leicester in 
943 Peace was made through the intervention of the two 
archbishops, Wulfstan evidently treating on behalf of the 
Danes Olaf was baptized, Eadmund standing godfather to 
him, and after a while Olaf’s nephew, who was also king in 
Northumbria, followed his uncle’s example, and became 
Eadmund’s godson In the next year Eadmund subdued 
Northumbria, and drove out the two Danish kings Olaf and 
Reignwald The land, however, had no long period of rest, 
nor was Wulfstan long content to be the subject of a kmg of 
the West Saxon line. 


Authorities — The Gesta Regum and GeUa Pont 01 William of 
Malmesbury, who, though a twelfth-century writer, is of special value, as he 
used materials not now known to exist (see Bp Stubbs’s Preface to the Gesta 
Regum, Rolls senes, which contains discussions on many points in this 
period and specially on the West Saxon episcopate, freely used m this chapter) 
For the character of the West Saxon shires see P'reeman, English Towns and 
Distficts, London, 1883, and for the formation of the Mercian shires, a 
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paper by the Rev C S Taylor in Brtstol and Glouc Arch Sac Proc for 
1898, XXI pt 1 The Chronicle, though full for Eadward’s reign, has not 
much of ecclesiastical interest , for the reign of Athelstan it is meagre 
and confused Florence of Worcesters Chronicle adds many details, a^td 
Symeon of Durham s Hist Reel Duneltn and Histona Regum are useful for 
the affairs of the northern province, the former, however, contains much 
that IS of doubtful authority For the notices of ecclesiastical legislation see 
Thorpe’s Ancient Laws and InsMutei, us , for charters, Kembles Codex 
Dipl u s , Birch’s Cartularium Sax , I-ondon, 1885, and the Crawford 
Charters, Anecdota Oxon vn td Napier ind Stevenson, Oxford, 1895 The 
charters telling the story of /Elfred are in Will of Malm Gesta Regum and in 
Charters of Bath Pnory, Somerset Record Soc London, 1893 Ihe story of 
Eadwine is also in the Gesta Regum, see Bp Stubbs’s Preface to G R 
where reference is made to Jo Iperius, Annales Berlin, ap Martine and 
Durand, Themurui tii 517, Pans, 1717, and Mever, Ann rerum Belgtc 
an 932, Frankfort 1580 hreeman, Historical Essays, 1 , London, 1871, 
condemns the story as mythical , he could not then have been acquainted 
with Folcwin s Gesta Abb S Bertini Sithicn ap Pertz, Mon Germ Hist 
SS xin 628, 629, written less thin thirty years after the j^ithclings death, 
from which the account in this chapter has been taken Some other state 
raents are also derived from Folcwin, who records the coming to England of 
the dispossessed bretliren of St Bertin’s, dating it 944, but saying that 
^thelstan was then king he is more likely to have lieen correct as to the 
date than as to the kings name For Bp Cynewald at St Gall see Con 
fratemitates S Gallt, pp 136, 137 238, 363, ed Piper, ap Mon Germ 
Hist , Berlin, 1884 Dp Stubbs in his Prefice to his Memorials of St 
Dunstan, Rolls senes, points out the interest which the relations of England 
with the Continent during this period have for the student of Church history 
For those noted here, as regards Brittany, see the Gesta Pont pp 399, 400 , 
Chron Namnet ap Recuetl des Hist viii 276, and Will of Jumi6ges, 111 i, 
ap Duchesne, Script Hist Norman , Pans, 1609 For the character of 
Queen Eadgyth see Widukinds Res Gedce Saxon 11 41, ap Pertz, u s 111 
For Odas embassy, Flodoards Annales a 936 ap Pertz, us in, and 
Richer’s Hist 11 4, ap Pertz, u s 11 Const int reference has been made 
to Bp Stubbs s Regisirum Sac Anglic 



CHAPTER XVI 

THP CHURCH AND I HE NATION 

At this point in our narrative, a pause may be made with- 
out inconvenience in order to consider the relations, so far as 
they can be ascertained, in which the English Church 
stood towards the State, and the part taken by its clergy m 
the life of the people 

In an attempt to examine the relations between the 
Church and the civil government, it must be remembered 
that in the tenth century the constitution of the 
State entered on a period of well-marked though 
silent change Owing partly to the consolida- 
tion of the kingdom, and partly to the influence of the 
Danish wars, the position and power of the king became 
strengthened and magnified Personally, he had a pre- 

eminence of a new kind In old days he was the repre- 
sentative of his people, their leader in war, and their 
supreme judge, his people were bound to him by a 
personal tie , his dignity was greater than that of the greatest 
noble, but still it was a difference in degree After the 
Danish wars his people are bound to him by an obligation 
of fealty, and to plot against his life is treason So, too, as 
concerns his power, he becomes regarded as the source of justice 
and the guardian of the public peace , the public land becomes 
virtually the king’s land, almost his demesne, a grant of it 
binds the receiver by a special obligation to do him service 
in war, and an approach is made to territorial and feudal 
sovereignty While in theory the constitution and functions 
of the witenagemot remained the same, its importance and 
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character are changed Possibly it was never so popular an 
assembly as it has sometimes been represented , in the tenth 
century it assumes on ordinary occasions the character of a 
king’s council These changes, which seem to have begun 
with the reign of Alfred, were soon accompanied by an 
assumption of grandiloquent titles such as imperator and 
bastkus^ adopted from the imperial court This increase of 
the royal dignity and authority had a bearing on ecclesiastical 
matters, for the personal action of the king becomes more 
apparent than in earlier times 

For this growth of the royal power the Church cannot be 
held responsible It is true that, apart from any questions as 
„ to the influence of the hallowing of British kings, or 

ind the of heathen coronations, the English kingship owed 
Church the religious rites of coronation and 
unction 7’hese rites guarded a king’s life by a special sanction 
A canon of the council of 787, directed against the murder of 
kings, then a common event in Northumbria, declared that to 
plot against a king’s life was specially wicked, because he was 
the Lord’s anointed The Church, too, certainly inculcated 
the apostolic command of obedience to the civil power Yet 
It did not claim to invest the king by coronation and 
unction with such a character, or authority, as made resistance 
necessarily unlawful, for in administering those rites it de- 
manded from him that he should govern righteously, protect 
God’s Church and people, forbid iniquity, and rule with justice 
and mercy This is plainly laid down in the Pontifical of Arch- 
bishop Ecgbert of York A definite promise to this effect was, 
at least in later days, required of the king by the archbishop 
who performed the rites, and towards the close of the period 
of the native monarchy, not only was this promise made in a 
record which was laid upon the altar, but it was insisted upon 
by the archbishop in an address On the strength of this 
promise, the Church pronounced the divine sanction of the 
royal election, the act of the nation, by ceremonies which 
signified the consecration of the elected king to the holy work 
of righteous government 

Par from unduly exalting the royal dignity, the Church 
declared the duty of kings towards their subjects, and in the 
council of 787 ordered that the bishops should teach them 
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God’s Word without fear or flattery As we have already seen, 
the wickedness of certain kings of the eighth century was freely 
condemned by churchmen While the Church repro- 
bated the murder of kings, the Northumbrian bishops 
do not seem to have disapproved of the frequent acts 
of deposition decreed by witenagemots m which they had a 
voice, and Archbishop Eanbald II appears to have taken an 
active part against the tyrannical Eardulf Bishop Ealhstan 
was deeply concerned in the revolt against Ailthelwulf, and the 
later revolt against Eadwig (Edwy), though supported by a 
portion only of the clergy, was certainly not condemned as 
contrary to the teaching of the Church 

In episcopal elections no rule ran be clearly discerned, 
and practice seems to have varied Theoretically, a bishop 
was elected by the clergy of his Church, while the ^ 
right of the people of the diocese to a voice in the elections 
election is also sometimes recognised Practically, 
the bishop was often appointed by the king, with the “ advice 
and consent ” of the witan, and in later times this was almost 
invariably the case The royal appointment, however, does not 
preclude clerical election , for in early times the king probably 
acted in concurrence with the wishes of the clergy of the 
bishop’s church As late as the ninth century, it would 
seem that on ordinary occasions the election by the clergy 
frequently determined the appointment When Archbishop 
Eanbald I was about to retire, Alcuin, it will be remembered, 
wrote to beg him to see that the clergy of his church had 
freedom of election, and exhorted them to avoid simony So, 
too, Bede’s plan that the new bishoprics which he desired should 
be held by men elected by, and if possible from, the convents 
of monasteries attached to their sees, seems to imply that 
ecclesiastical election was a reality When a bishop con- 
secrated his successor, as John of Beverley consecrated Ecgbert, 
as Ecgbert consecrated -^thelbert, and as he in his turn 
committed (tradidtt) his see to Eanbald, the election by the 
clergy must have conferred the right to consecration In the 
case of Aiithelbert, it is said that his election was requested by 
the people of York In Ecgbert’s reign a Bishop of Lichfield 
stated in his profession of obedience that he had been elected 
by the whole Church of his diocese 
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On the other hand, elections to the see of Canterbury 
seem to have been subject to royal dictation Oswiu of 
Northumbria and Ecgbert of Kent selected Wighgrd 
for consecration, “ with the choice and assent of the 
English Church ” — words which, whatever their 
import may be, seem to ignore the prerogative right of the 
metropolitan church Again, Offa of Mercia, while master of 
Kent, evidently appointed archbishops who would scarcely 
have been chosen by the clergy of Christ Church, if they had 
elected freely In some, and specially in important, elections 
to other sees, the action of the civil power is also prominent 
Wilfrith was elected Bishop of the Northumbrians by the 
two Northumbrian kings in a witenagemot, with the consent 
of the witan and all the people Cuthbert was chosen by 
Ecgfrith to succeed Tunbert at Hexham, and was afterwards 
elected by a council of ecclesiastics and laymen, held under 
the presidency of Archbishop 'Iheodore, in the presence of 
the king , and Oftfor was elected Bishop of the Hwiccas “ by 
the judgment of all,” probably in a Mercian witenagemot 
In later times, Helmstan, who was consecrated to the see of 
Winchester in 839 , declared in his profession of obedience 
that he had been elected by the pope, by the “ congregation 
of the city of Winchester,” King Athelwulf, and the bishops, 
nobles, and people of Wessex Florence of Worcester, who 
evidently had access to Winchester records not now known 
to exist, says briefly that he succeeded to the see “ by com- 
mand of the king ” He was probably selected by the king 
and sent on an embassy to Rome, the pope expressed his 
approval of the king’s choice, he was elected by his church 
either before setting out or on his return, and after he had 
come back was appointed in a West Saxon witenagemot 
From these notices it may be gathered that, while theoretic- 
ally the clergy of the bishop’s church had the rightof free election, 
and sometimes exercised it, of course with the king’s consent 
and approval, the king m heptarchic times as a rule nominated 
the bishop, probably in most cases holding some communica- 
tion with the clergy of the episcopal church An election 
was made in accordance with his appointment by the clergy , 
in this election the people often took a part which was 
generally, at least, confined, like their part in witenagemots. 
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to applauding the announcement of what had been done, and 
this was followed by an election m the next witenagemot, 
in which the choice of the king and the clergy was declared, 
and of course approved As the royal authority increases 
under the house of Ecgbert, appointments to bishoprics are 
evidently determined solely by the king’s will Clerical election 
still survived, but it became a mere matter of form, and though 
the formal appointment was made in a meeting of the witan, 
their advice and consent could not have signified anything 
more than that the king acted with his ordinary counsellors 
In the eleventh century the bishop-elect was consecrated in 
obedience to a royal writ, and in the reign of the Confessor 
received his bishopric at the king’s hands by investiture with 
the insignia of his office, a crosier and ring 

English bishops were in virtue of their office members of 
the witenagemot, first in each heptarchic kingdom, and later 
in the consolidated kingdom Other ecclesiastics 
also sat in these assemblies, though not in virtue of 
their office Their number was few in early times, 
and they were perhaps only the king’s priests or 
chaplains, the abbot of some neighbouring church, or some 
churchman called to the assembly for a special and personal 
reason In the witenagemot the king made laws with the 
advice and consent of the witan, the counsel of his bishops 
being expressly stated on several occasions These laws were 
often on ecclesiastical as well as civil matters, no line was 
drawn between obligations to God and to the State The 
witenagemot was also the supreme court of justice, and the 
bishops, as members of it, took part in the determination of 
suits and in all other business 

From the time of Theodore to the period of the Danish 
wars, the Church, as we have seen, had its own councils 
To these each bishop seems to have brought 
with him a few of his principal clergy, abbots 
and priests The business transacted was purely 
ecclesiastical, canons were decreed, and disputes between 
churches with respect to land were, if possible, arranged, 
though an arbitration concerning title to property would 
not be legally binding, unless it were confirmed by a 
civil court In other respects the decisions of these 
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councils do not seem to have needed confirmation by the 
secular power When after the Danish wars purely eccle- 
siastical councils were no longer held, the Church lost 4he 
means of independent self-government Ecclesiastical legis- 
lation was then either supplied by enactments of the king and 
the witan, or was carried on by constitutions diawn up by 
archbishops, and issued by royal authority, or by canons framed 
by private ecclesiastics, and deriving such authority as they 
possessed from their intrinsic merit or the estimation in which 
their authors were held 

In the witenagemots of the tenth and eleventh centuries 
matters of a purely ecclesiastical character were made the 
subjects of legislation, and the observance of 
earned on in f^sts wos dccrecd by the same as- 

sembly that ordered the punishment of deserters 
from the national militia It must, however, be remem- 
bered that the vvitenagemot was by no means a purely 
secular body , it included the chief officers of the kingdom, 
clerical as well as lay, bishops and ealdormen, together 
with a varying number of others nominated by the king 
The bishops generally attended in large number, and the 
clerical element was strengthened in the tenth century by 
the presence of abbots In an assembly of 934 there were 
present the two archbishops, four Welsh kings, seventeen 
bishops, twelve ealdormen, four abbots, and fifty-two thegns, 
in another of 968, the two archbishops, eight bishops, four 
abbots, seven ealdormen, and twenty thegns In another of 980 
were present the two archbishops, ten bishops, six ealdormen, 
and fourteen thegns , and in another of 1002, six aethelings, or, 
to adopt a modern phrase, princes of the blood, the two arch- 
bishops, twelve bishops, twelve abbots, three earls, and fifteen 
thegns The influence of the clergy in these assemblies was 
therefore strong, and was acknowledged in legislation not less 
fully m later than in earlier times In the laws enacted in the 
witenagemot of Greatanlea, ^Ethelstan, as we have already 
seen, speaks of the counsel of Archbishop Wulfhelra and 
“ my other bishops " The ecclesiastical laws of Eadmund, 
though published in a mixed assembly of laymen and ecclesi- 
astics, are described as the fruit of the deliberations of the 
archbishops and bishops, and certain of iEthelred’s laws are 
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declaied to have been chosen by the king and the witan, 
ecclesiastical and lay While, then, the Church lost its separate 
legislative assemblies, it was not made subject to a lay assembly, 
but rather joined with the laity in legislating for itself and for 
the State The union between Church and State was so close 
that their action in legislation cannot be separated 

The position of an English bishop differed widely from 
that held by a bishop in countries where the municipal system 
of the Roman province had survived Teutonic ^ 

, , /-II inbal basis 

conquest There, the city was the seat of all of the 

political life and local authority, and was the place 
of residence of the wealthy proprietors of the surrounding 
district, which formed its territory, and was ruled by its 
oligarchy Accordingly, in Gaul, for example, the episcopal 
sees were established in cities, and the bishop took a leading 
part in municipal politics, and was the rival or ally of the 
Frankish count By the ninth century, the bishops of Gaul 
were little different from secular lords, they were greedy for 
wealth and power, they had shaken off obedience to their 
metropolitans, and they oppressed their clergy In England, 
on the other hand, where the polity of the invaders was 
unaffected by Roman institutions, the episcopate was, as 
we have seen, arranged on a tribal basis. Many episcopal 
churches were planted in small villages, some of which seem 
to have grown up round the minster Others, it is true, were 
planted in the chief towns of kingdoms, yet their bishops were 
not the less bishops of peoples, for the English city had no 
independent political importance, such as pertained to the 
cities of Gaul 

The English bishops, then, did not become secular poten- 
tates, like the Prankish bishops, for though the two arch- 
bishops held positions of secular power, they did 
not seek to become secular lords The bishops did * 
not cast off metropolitan authority, or oppress their clergy, and 
were seldom drawn into political struggles Save one or two 
Archbishops of Canterbury, who were involved in politics by 
their position in Kent, and one Archbishop of York, they seem 
to have kept clear of politics altogether, until the West Saxon 
dynasty became predominant After that date they still, as a 
rule, avoided independent political action, but many of them 
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became involved in politics as ministers of the crown, and 
they were called upon to take an active share in local 
administration The employment of the bishops and clergy 
m secular affairs was a gam to the nation, foi it gave the State 
the services of men more highly trained than the laity But it 
was, on the whole, calamitous to the Church, for while it cer- 
tainly gave It a strong hold on the national life, it was a hin- 
drance to spirituality and in many cases to ecclesiastical activity 
In addition to his share in the legislative and judicial work 
of the witenagemot, the bishop had an important place in local 
^ administration When the shire-system was organised 
in temporal he held 3 positioH in it co-rclativc to that of the 
jurisdiction , As the ealdormaii ^\as the civil governor 

of the shire, so the bishop was its spiritual ruler In special 
emergencies he sometimes, as we have already seen, marched 
with the ealdorman at the head of the local force In the 
shire -moot he sat with the ealdorman to declare the law 
of God, as the ealdorman declared the civil law, and he 
also had a right, probably exercised only on occasions of 
special importance, to sit in the court of the hundred 
Certain classes of suits determined in these courts seem to 
have specially belonged to his jurisdiction As the head and 
guardian of his clergy, who were in his mund or legal pro- 
tection, he would uphold their rights m the court, and would 
pronounce sentence on clerical offenders He was also the 
legal protector of the stranger and the widow, and would 
specially guard their rights Within his particular province 
fell suits concerning certain crimes, such as perjury, and incest, 
and offences against the Church, infringement of sanctuary, or 
robbery from churches In such cases he would act m the 
secular courts m virtue of his spiritual office, for, so far as 
the public law was concerned, there were no special courts 
for the trial of ecclesiastical persons or causes before the 
Norman Conquest The bishop would also give special 

attention to the legal processes of compurgation and ordeal, 
of which something must be said later His functions m the 
court, however, were not confined to these matters , he acted 
in all suits together with the ealdorman, and, as the exponent 
of God's law, would be expected to check undue seventy or 
wrongful judgments 
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While ecclesiastics were tried in the same court as laymen 
on all charges of which the civil law took cognisance, the 
bishop also exercised a disciplinary jurisdiction over 
his* clergy, apparently, in his private court, where he jlJiSwn 
was aided by his archdeacon This officer first 
appears in the history of the English Church, in the person of 
Wulfred, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury , for the bishop’s 
deacon of earlier times was simply his attendant, and assistant 
in spiritual ministrations Some traces of this jurisdiction 
appear in secular laws A special penalty was provided for 
perjury before a bishop , a clerk guilty of homicide, or other 
enormous crime, was degraded by the bishop, and sent out 
of the land until he had performed such penance and 
pilgrimage as the pope might prescribe , and all ecclesiastical 
offences for which the civil law provided no remedy, such as 
a clerk’s drunkenness or neglect of duty, were punished by 
the “doom” of the bishop The bishop also directed the 
penitential discipline inflicted on the laity for their souls’ 
health In the cases in which he exercised spiritual juris- 
diction, whether over clerks or laymen, apart from his juris- 
diction m the civil courts, his sentence was, if necessary, 
enforced by excommunication Nor would the offender be 
absolved until lie had made amends by the payment of a fine, 
and submitted himself to the bishop’s sentence As the 
secular law concerned itself with moral and religious as well 
as civil obligations, the excommunicate person was forced to 
submission in order to be within the protection of the peace, 
and there was no one so highly placed that he could contemn 
the sentence of the Church The support given by the civil 
power to ecclesiastical jurisdiction is illustrated by a law of 
1008, which says that, “if any excommunicated man, unless 
he be a frith-suppliant (one seeking restoration), dwell any- 
where near the king, before he has earnestly submitted to 
divine bot (made amends to the Church), be it at the peril of 
himself and all that he has ” The spheres of action of the 
Church and the State m jurisdiction, as well as legislation, 
were closely connected, and, as it seems, imperfectly defined , 
yet there is no sign of disagreement between them as to 
their respective powers and functions until after the Norman 
Conquest 
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The dignified position accorded to the clergy may be 
gathered from the laws on the “ wer-gild,” the value attached 
iheie ai different classes 

st-itilofthe The subject is somewhat involved It has, however, 
been laid down by high authority that, in most of the 
heptarchic kingdoms, the “wer” of the simple freeman was 
assessed at 200 shillings, that of a thegn and a priest at six 
times as much, that of a bishop and ealdorman at four times 
as much as that of a thegn, and that of the king and arch- 
bishop at SIX times as much By the later law of the 
northern people, an archbishop had the same “ wer ” as an 
aetheling, a bishop as an ealdorman, a mass-priest as a thegn 
On the same principle, he who fought in the jiresence of an 
aetheling or an archbishop was fined 150 shillings, in the 
presence of a bishop or an ealdorman 100 shillings 'Ihe 
amount of a man’s “wer” determined the legal value of his 
oath in a civil or criminal action, and the number of com- 
purgators that he was required to produce in support of it 
The word of a bishop was incontrovertible , the oath of the 
mass-priest was of equal value to that of the thegn 

The legal process of the ordeal, the appeal to the judgment 
of God, adopted in criminal cases when the truth could not 
otherwise be ascertained, was carried out under 
” ecclesiastical supervision and with religious cere- 
monies The accuser having sworn to the truth of his 
charge, and the accused to his innocence, the accused was 
taken before the priest who was to conduct the ordeal, three 
nights before it was to take place From that time he 
was to fast on bread and water, herbs and salt, and each 
morning was to be present at the mass On the third morn- 
ing the priest publicly adjured him not to venture on the 
ordeal unless he was innocent, gave him the sacrament, and 
received his declaration of innocence Then followed the 
ordeal, which usually took the form of trial either by hot 
water or hot iron The water or iron, as the case might be, 
was heated in the church The priest made the male friends 
of the two parties stand in opposite row^i, and sprinkled them 
with holy water. After he had sung the litany, he hallowed 
the water or iron, and the trial was made The accused 
either plunged his hand and arm into a caldron full of 
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boiling water and drew out a stone, or carried a bar of 
glowing iron three paces along the floor of the church The 
injured arm was bandaged by the priest, and was not un- 
covered until the third day, when the guilt or innocence of the 
accused was decided by its condition 

The parish priest had, like his bishop, his place in the 
machinery of local administration As the bishop made the 
diocese, so did the priest make the parish When 
churches were built, one or more townships became 
the district of a church and the parish of its priest, ^Sess 
who, as he was the constituent personage of this 
ecclesiastical unit, came to be called its persona or parson 
In each township the landholders formed a distinct body with 
certain rights of self-government, and the priest had a recog- 
nised position in its secular life, for when the reeve and four 
best men of the township went, as they were bound to go, to 
attend the local courts, the parish priest went with them 
His learning, though in most cases small, was more than his 
neighbours’, and he must therefore have taken a useful part 
in the ordinary business of the township He would be able 
to write, he possibly knew something of arithmetic, and he 
might even be equal to translating a Latin document, if a 
question arose which could be settled by documentary evidence 
The church where his parishioners met for ecclesiastical 
purposes would often be used by them for secular business, 
and so It came to pass that certain matters not connected 
with religion were, and still are, transacted 111 vestries, and 
that the parson ot the parish has a legal right to preside at 
vestry-meetings, tliough the business for which they are called 
may be secular in character 

For good, and sometimes for ill, the English parish priest 
was one with his parishioners in other nutters besides local 
business 1 he priests of the great minsters, once 
held by monks, and by the tenth century served 
by bodies of secular clergy, were for the most part richer 
and better born than their fellows Those of the ordinary 
parochial churches were probably not different from their 
neighbours either in birth or means At least from the 
time of the Danish invasions, the parish priest would, it may 
be gathered, generally be a married man living with his wife 
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He would be fairly well off, deriving the larger part of his 
living from the cultivation of the land which had been granted 
to his church Some increase to his income would come 
from offerings at the mass, from plough-alms, the penny from 
every plough-land paid yearly in the fortnight after Easter, and 
the fees paid for burials In the tenth century, if his church 
had a burial-ground, he also received a share of the tithe 
He and his church were connected with the pleasures of his 
people He announced their holidays, the church festivals, on 
which slaves as well as freemen rested from labour, 
in es ivi j , liable to a civil penalty if he gave a 

wrong notice Among the holidays of his parishioners the 
festival of his church was a day of special merry-making, and 
he was bound to do his best to prevent the “ church-wake ” from 
being made, as it too often was, an occasion for excess In 
common with many of his neighbours, he would often be a 
member of a gild, an association for mutual help of various 
kinds The gild, though not a religious institution, generally 
seems to have performed some religious acts, at least in the 
burial of a gild member, and he would act as its chaplain, his 
position in this respect being carefully guarded from interfer- 
ence, for no other priest might deprive him of his rights in 
“ minster, shrift-shire, or gildship ” He would take a leading 
part in the gild-feast, and then, and probably at all merry- 
makings, was ready to join in the music and singing, without 
which no English feast would have seemed complete , for what- 
ever he might have forgotten since his school-days, his know- 
ledge of music would have been kept up by constant practice in 
divine service If he was a godly man, he would doubtless, 
when the harp came round to him, sing some religious verses, 
perhaps some paraphrase from Scripture, made by Caedmon, 
or Ealdhelm, or one of Caedmon’s imitators, which in simple 
words and with stately cadences told the story of man’s 
redemption 

The religious teaching which he gave to his parishioners 
would not be of a learned kind , but, unless his bishop was 
careless as to the qualifications of those whom he 
duu« ordained, he would be able to explain to them the 
elements of the Christian faith, and the meaning of 
the most important parts of the services of the Church. In 
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somewhat later days than those to which our narrative has 
brought us, he was bound to give instruction to the children 
of Jus parishioners, and the better parish priests no doubt did 
so, according to their ability If a bishop was active in the 
visitation of his diocese, he would exercise some supervision 
over the work of the parochial clergy, and, in any case, every 
parish priest had once in the year to go to the cathedral church 
to fetch the chrism, or consecrated oil, and seems then to have 
been liable to be called upon to answer questions concerning his 
services Every day the priest said mass, and on Sundays 
and festivals the service was performed with greater dignity 
The observance of Sunday was strictly enforced by the civil 
law, and all work was forbidden both to freeman and slave, 
under heavy penalties 'I he Church taught that all men 
were to attend mass on that day, and this duty was to be 
performed even when a man was on a necessary journey 
The services of the Church were of course in Latin, the 
gospel being explained in English by good priests '1 lie priest 
was bound to be ready at all times to minister to the religious 
needs of his people, to hear confessions, and specially to 
administer baptism as soon as it was required of him He 
was not to receive payment for the discharge of his office, 
save in the case of burial fees If a sick man desired to 
declare his last will to his priest, it was the priest’s duty to 
take one or two others with him to the man’s house, that there 
might be no dispute afterwards To the dying he carried 
the housel which he had previously consecrated, and was 
bound to keep ready in his church for the use of those who 
needed it He heard the last confession of the dying penitent, 
pronounced the words of absolution, anointed him with oil, 
and lastly administered to him the Eucharist, or viaticum, 
to strengthen his soul for the journey which lay before it 
The close fellowship between the parish priest and his 
people was unhappily not without its drawbacks Society 
was rude, and the clergy did not always keep 
themselves free from contamination Canons and onewtbin^. 

pansli oners 

penitentiaries bear witness that the national vice 
of drinking to excess was a snare to not a few of them, 
and it was also needful to warn them against hunting, 
hawking, and dicing Yet we may fairly believe that as 
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a body they did live better lives than their neighbours , they 
had a higher standard set before them, were bound by a 
stricter law, and their fellowship with their people must hpve 
had a beneficial influence on society 

Not the least satisfactory point in the relations of the 
Church and the people is the care which it showed for the poor, 
and specially for shves That it should have for- 
UieVhurc? bidden slavery is not to he expected, for the idea 
for -slaves institution of slavery is ( ontrarv to the will 

of Cod did not arise until a far Liter period It is 
much that the Church should have mitigated the lot of slaves, 
and taught men that to give them iheir freedom was a 
Christian act which would not lose its rewird Slaves were of 
different sorts Some were bom to absolute slavery, others 
were unfree, yet received wages for their work , others had lost 
their freedom because they could not pay the money penalties 
they had incurred, and others had sold themselves, or had 
been sold by their jiarents, in times of famine All alike were 
the properly of their master, and had no remedy against his 
cruelty Tlie Church protected their lives by declaring that 
the man who slew his slave without sentence of law should 
be excommunicated, or do penance for two years, and that 
the woman who in her rage whipped her female slave to death, 
should do penance for seven, or at the least five years, and 
be shut out from the Holy Communion, unless she fell sick 
before the time of her penance was ovur Archbishop 
7’heodore decreed that a man might not take money which his 
slave had earned, and some slaves were consequently able 
to buy their freedom and the freedom of their children 
Equally with the freeman, the slave was ordered to rest on 
Sundays and Church festivals If his master forced him to 
work, a law of Ine gave him his freedom, though a later law 
punished his master with a fine only I he Church strictly 
forbade the selling of slaves to heathens, and the kidnapping 
of men If a female slave was taken to wife by a freeman, he 
might not afterwards repudiate her, and a law of Hsthelbert 
of Kent ordered that the marriage of a female slave should be 
respected under a “ twofold ” penalty 

Both by example and precept the Church incited men to 
give slaves their freedom, and to relieve the wants of the 
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poor Of the chanty of the Church towards the poor, little 
need be said, it was lavish and constant All ecclesiastics 
of eminence gave largely in charity The giving 
of alms was enjoined as profitable to the soul of Aims and 

,1 1 /• 1 1 1 ^ manumissions. 

the giver, and to the souls of the departed for 
whose sake they were given, and as a means by which a 
penitent could obtain a speedier and fuller remission of sms 
1 he teaching of the Church on this point is illustrated by the 
clauses in wills directing that money should be given to the 
poor, by the custom of distributing alms at the commemora- 
tions of founders and benefactors of churches, by donations like 
that of ^^thelwulf, and by a canon of the council of 747, which 
deals at length with the duty of almsgiving Spiritual benefits 
ot the same kind were promised to those who for the love of 
God gave slaves their freedom Wilfnth, it will be re- 
membered, freed the whole population, two hundred and fifty 
{lersons, on his Selsey estate, after having baptized them, 
evidently because he would not keep in slavery those whom 
Christ had made free B> the Council of Chelsea, held by 
Archbishop Wulfred in 816, it was decreed that on the death 
of a bishop, a tenth of all his personal possessions should 
he given to the poor, that every bondman of English race 
acquired by his Church during his episcopate should be set 
free, and that every bishop and abbot should free three men 
for the sake of the soul of the departed While it is unlikely 
that this canon was fully obeyed, it was by no means 
ineffectual , for .dslfwold. Bishop ot Crediton, early in the 
eleventh century, ordered m his will that every slave on his 
estates, whether penal or bought with his money, should be 
set free at his death The influence which the clergy exercised 
in this direction is proved by the constant occurrence in 
ancient wills of a clause ordering the manumission of slaves 
Deeds of manumission were laid upon the altar, and records 
ot them were kept in the books of minsters 

\uiiiORiTlEi — Forlurther information on the subjects of this chapter, the 
reader is referred to Bp Stubbs's ConsHtutional History, vol i , Lingard s 
History and AnttquUtts of the Anglo Saxon Church, London, 2nd edit , 
1858 , Haddan and btubbs s Councils and Ecd Docs vol in , Thorpe’s 
Ancient Laws and Institutes, and his Diplomatanum, London, 1865, and 
Kciiibks Loacx Vipioniatuus 
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Howevfr true it may be that the advance of society, and the 
duties whifh in modern days are iiKumbent on Cliristim men, 
have rendered monasticism unsuitcd to the present 
BeSuimsm Question that, durini; the first 

five centuries of the existence of the English 
Church, the spiritual, moral, and intellectual welfare of the 
English people depended on the condition of its monasteries 
In the middle of the tenth century the Rule of St Benedict, 
the standard of monasticism in Western Clinstendom, was, 
according to virtually contemporary authority, completely un- 
known in England This will not ajipcar strange if we 
consider that it was never very generally or strictly carried 
out here, that the Danish invasions had broken the continuity 
of monastic life, and that not many years earlier the very 
existence of the Rule had been forgotten in not a few 
continental monasienes While there seems no difficulty 
in accepting this statement literally, it may be observed 
that It would not be disproved even should copies of the 
Rule be found to have remained in minster libraries For 
the Benedictine Rule, as it was then understood in certain 
reformed monasteries of the continent, and later by the 
reformers of English monasticism, meant something more 
than the broad principles laid down by its author , it had 
been made the foundation of an elaborate system In any 
case, Benedictinism had become extinct in England, and with 
It, all true monastic life seems also to have disappeared 
While a man may properly be styled a monk if he has 
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taken monastic vows, though he may be a hermit, or live 
in the society of secular persons, lay or clerical, true mon- 
astic life, as understood in the West, implies con- ^ , 

*•1 1 -kT 1 0* 

formity to the conventual system Now, there were conventual 
in England, about the middle of the tenth century 
and earlier, many bodies of ecclesiastics who were called 
monks, but had no right to the title There were also, 
probably, men who had taken the vows, some of them, no 
doubt, with a genuine monastic spirit Yet there is reason 
to believe that true conventual life had ceased to exist A 
Benedictine writer of the time, speaking of the state of things 
after monasticism had been restored at Glastonbury and 
Abingdon, says that there were no monks in England except 
in those two monasteries His assertion must be taken to 
mean that true conventual life did not exist anywhere except 
at Glastonbury and Abingdon, where it had lately been 
restored Nor was it far otherwise, probably, with the monas- 
teries of women As men’s minsters had fallen into the hands 
of the secular clergy, so, doubtless, women’s minsters, and 
their lands, were held by “ nuns ” who did not necessarily live 
in common, and dressed more or less like secular ladies 
The change which, as we saw, had begun in Christ Church, 
Canterbury, by the time of Archbishop Wulfred, had run its 
course there, and in the other episcopal churches 
in Southern England once served by monks They clergy lo 
were in the first half of the tenth century served 
by secular clergy, the clerks of the bishop, while in the North 
the church of St Cuthbert was in the hands of a mixed body 
of seculars and regulars Nor was it otherwise with the 
minsters generally Throughout the Northern and Midland 
districts the monasteries lay in rums Both there and in 
the South, monastic lands had to no small extent passed into 
the possession of laymen, while such as remained to the 
Church were held by the secular clergy of the minsters. 
These clergy were often called monks, and sometimes the 
family of the minster , their head was sometimes styled abbot, 
and was appointed by the kmg, or bishop, or other lord of 
the minster The minster-clergy were generally mamed, and 
therefore did not live a common life, they did not dwell 
within a cloister, and used neither dormitory nor refectory, 
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They were, as a rule, better born ind richer than the ordinary 
parish priests, and some of them are said, by tlic monks who 
took their places, to have been luxurious and immoral , 
The immediate successors of Alfred gave many grants to 
minsters So much at least we know, though the amount of 
their donations cannot be ascertained, owing partly 
untrustworthy character of several of the 
charters which purport to record them These 
grants did nothing towards the restoration of monasticism, for 
they were made to communities which did not profess the 
monastic life Nor must they lead us to imagine that these 
nominally monastic communities were ver) large landowners 
It IS true that the grants to minsters were, as was the usual 
custom, secured to the grantees by tremendous verbal sanc- 
tions, such as, “If any infringe or nullify this donation, and 
far be it from the minds of the faithful, may they have 
their portion with those of whom it is said. Depart fiom Me, 
ye cursed, into everlasting fire,” and such -like anathemas 
Yet lands granted to minsters were often lost, sometimes, 
probably, through voluntary, though wrongful, alienation, more 
often through being leased and not restored, while in some 
cases they were simply seized At the same time, the lands 
still left to the minsters were amply sufficient to keep the 
clergy who served them in comfort, specially as they spent 
nothing on their churches, and little, probably, m helping the 
poor 

What meanwhile w'as the spiritual, moral, and intellectual 
condition of society ? On the answer to this question must 
depend our estimate of the value of the monastic 
of’soaay revival which will be the princii)al subject of this 
the next chapter Religion must have suffered 
severely from the destruction of the minsters 
and churches in the districts conquered by the Danes, and 
even in Wessex many churches appear to have fallen into a 
state of disrepair The parish clergy were apjiarently giving 
way to the temptations arising from their oneness with their 
people, and, as is probable from subsequent events, were not 
diligent in preaching learning must have sunk to a low ebb 
in the North and the Midlands, for the monastic schools had 
perished along with the monasteries, and even m the South 
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the lack of monastic teaching had as yet hindered the efforts 
of Alfred from bearing much fruit The impulse which he gave 
to, literary work seems to have been spent, no more books 
were translated into English, and after the reign of his son the 
national Chromck becomes meagre and confused Generally, 
It seems evident from the attention given to teaching by the 
chief agents in the monastic revival, and from the emphasis 
with which their efforts are recorded by their scholars and 
biographers, that they were doing a work which had previously 
been neglected In Wessex, the condition of education may 
be gathered from the fact that at Glastonbury, m the land 
once included in the diocese of Ealdhelm, to whom Irish 
scholars used to eome for instruction, the work of teaching 
was in the early part of the tenth centuiy carried on by Irish- 
men 

With regard to public morality the case is clearer The 
signs of laxity m the relations of the sexes are unmistakable 
Unhallowed unions in which the w'oman was wedded 
by the appointment of a dow'cr secured by “ w'eds ” or ^ 
pledges, without any solemn form of marriage, and without the 
blessing of the Church, were common, and had always been re- 
cognised as law ful This custom naturally led to abuses, which 
became specially frequent after the general decline in religion 
and civilisation consequent on the long period of wars with the 
Danes Among them were the weddings of persons too near 
akin, and a habit of regarding the contract as one which might 
be rescinded at the mere will of the parties Unions were 
formed which might be perpetual, but might, on the other 
hand, be dissolved at the end of a year by the will either of 
the man or the woman, the party choosing to letire having a 
right to the issue, if any, of the union These evils were not 
confined to the lower class, they were to be found in kings' 
houses 

Some change for the better was greatly needed, and could 
only be brought about by the introduction of a higher standard 
of life This was not to be looked for from the „ 

Monasticism 

secular clergy As married men, they were not aregenerat 
themselves living in what was then reckoned the 
more perfect way The miiister-clergy were too like the rich 
laity, the paiish priests too like their neighbours, to do 
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anything effectual towards a regeneration of society The 
monastic life, on the other hand, when faithfully carried out, 
afforded the clergy and laity of all ranks a striking exhibit;on 
of self-renunciation and continence, voluntarily undertaken 
for God’s sake In a revival of monasticism lay the only 
hope of a general improvement m religion, morality, and 
learning Already there seem to have been men who desired 
to re-awaken a zeal for this life, not, indeed, for the sake of 
society, but because they believed it to be specially pleasing 
to God A movement towards a monastic revival was soon 
made This movement seems to have had its origin in the 
teaching and influence of ^Iflieah, Bishop of Winchester 
Almost from the first, some of the leaders of this move- 
ment recognised that their work would be incomplete unless 
ihercvivii aimed at the attainment of the highest form 
of of monastic life The Benedictine Rule, and the 
15 . nedictinism approvcd method of carrying it out, were learnt 
abroad and introduced into England And hence it is that 
certain relations between Pmgland and foreign lands, already 
noticed here, some of them not of immediate ecclesiastical 
interest, have an important place in the history of the English 
Church They led the monastic reformers to seek help and 
instruction from the monasteries of other lands, and brought 
them into connection with the monastic movement on the 
continent For the monastic revival in England must not, 
any more than the revolt from Rome and the religious changes 
of the sixteenth century, be regarded as a merely insular 
affair , it was part of a widespread movement which had already 
made some progress, and w’as stiH progressing, in other 
countries In England the revival bore good fruit Yet the 
adoption of the Benedictinism of the reformed monasteries 
of the continent, though a necessary completion of the earlier 
movement, was accompanied by some drawbacks The friends 
of the new monasticism were not content to allow churches 
or lands which had once been monastic to remain in the hands 
of secular clergy, and acted harshly and unjustly in depriving 
men of property to which they had a prescriptive right 

This chapter will mainly be concerned with the beginnings 
of the monastic revival in England, and the next with the 
adoption of the new system which had been founded on the 
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Benedictine Rule, and with events more or less closely 
related to it The whole course of the change m both its 
stages falls within, and is intimately connected with, 
the life of one famous churchman, St Dunstan, 
leader of the early revival, and though by no means 
prominent in the Benedictine reform of the minsters, an im- 
portant factor in its success 

Dunstan, the son of Heorstan and his wife Cynethryth, was 
born in 924 or 925 His parents, who lived near Glaston- 
bury, were probably noble, for he had kinsmen at 
the court of ^^thelstan, and he was related to a lady 
named Athelflaed, w ho was Athelstan's niece Arch- 
bishop Athelm is said to have been his father's brother, and 
Bishops i^!!fheah of Winchester and Cynesige of Lichfield 
were also related to him His mother was a godly woman, 
and her name may perhaps be discerned under the Keondrud 
in the list of those whom Bishop Cynewald caused to be 
enrolled in the confraternity of St Gall 

The boy received his education at Glastonbury Of the 
existence of this monastery in the days of Ine and St Bom 
face there is historical evidence , a list of its abbots 
from Ine’s time, drawn up by the beginning of the °° 
eleventh century, may be considered fairly authoritative, and 
some of Its many early charters are entitled to considera- 
tion It appears again in genuine narrative as the burial-place 
of an ealdorman of Somerset in the reign of Aithelred No 
small part of its later renown, which its monks, and its historian, 
William of Malmesbury, sought in the twelfth century to en- 
hance by fables and legends, was due to its connection with 
Dunstan Yet its claims to remote antiquity were at least as 
early as his time In his youth he worshipped in its two 
churches — the “ancient church ” dedicated to St Mary, which, 
even in his days, was believed to have been of earlier date 
than the West Saxon conquest, and to have been made by no 
mortal hands , and the stone church of St Peter, built by the 
West Saxon king It had shared the fate of other English 
monasteries Conventual life had ceased there, its property 
had fallen into the hands of secular clergy, who served its 
churches, and its abbot was appointed by the crown At the 
same time it was a popular shrine iEthelstan used to pray 
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there, and many pilgrims came thither, and specially pilgrims 
from Ireland, for it was believed to have been the burial- 
place of the younger St Patrick 

Some of these Irish pilgrims were Dunstan’s instructors 
From them, perhaps, he imbibed the ecstatic temperament 
which had so strong an influence on his religious 
stands in such striking contrast to the 
practical side of his character, to his modera- 
tion and >Msdom as an ecclesiastical reformer and a states- 
man He studied the Scriptures, read the books of his Irish 
teachers, and other books also, which shows that, in spite 
of changes, books still remained m the hbrir) of the house 
He learnt quickly, and c\cn as a boy had in unusual sense of 
the Divine presence, for as he read the Scrijitures, it seemed 
to him as though (lod was tdking with him, and i\hen he 
prayed, he felt that he was speaking to God \\ ith the con 
sent of his parents, he received the clerical tonsure m boyhood, 
and the child ministered before the Lord in the ancient church 
of the Lord’s mother 

Dunstan’s tonsure and service as an acolyte would not, of 
course, have debarred him from entering on a lay career He 
was introduced to ^dsthelstan, and was admitted 
of young nobles, some of them his 
own kinsmen, who w'eie trained at the court to be the 
future war-band and personal attendants of the king, to hum, 
and hawk, and fight This change in his life did not probably 
take him far from Glastonbury, for ^vthelstan, and Eadmund, 
his brother and successor, evidently resided much in the neigh- 
bourhood, jiossibly at Wedmore, where Alfred seems to have 
had a royal residence The gentle, studious lad met with no 
accejitance among the gay >oung nobles of the court Ignorant 
themselves, they declared that his learning proved that he prac- 
tised magical arts, and persuaded the king to dismiss him On 
his departure they laid wait for him, bound him hand and foot, 
and rolled him in a muddy pool While he was still smarting 
from his disgrace, his kinsman Bishop /Elfheah tried to per- 
suade him to become a monk — not a mere sharer in monastic 
property, but a monk vowed to continence, and wearing the 
habit The youth resisted the appeal, for he hoped some day 
to marry , but he fell dangerously ill, sent for the bishop to 
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visit him, and accepted his counsels On his recovery ^Ifheah 
consecrated him as a monk, and at a later period admitted 
hin^ to the pnesthood 

Aftei receiving the monastic habit, Diinstan stayed some 
time with /Itlfheah, and acted as his attendant On one 
occasion we are told how he went with the bishop 
to the dedication of a church which the pious citizens 
of Winchester had built near the west gate of their 
city, and how after the ceremony they feasted with the citizens 
and their wives As they were walking home at nightfall, 
they came to the church of St Ciregory, and /Elfheah pro- 
posed that they should enter and say compline After they 
had ended their [irayers, they confessed each to the other, and 
the bishop began to say the words of absolution, when, as they 
were leaning one towards the other, a great stone fell just 
between their heads, without hurting either of them This 
the biographer, who no doubt heard the story from Dunstan 
himself, believed to be one of many unavailing attempts of 
Satan against Dunstan’s life 1 he citizens had perhaps given 
so much to the building of their new church that they had 
allowed the roof of St Gregory’s to fall into disrepair 

Dunstan returned to Glastonbury, and seems to have lived 
more or less as an anchoret , there was no conventual life 
there in which he could participate He studied 
the Scriptures, and became skilled in the arts of 
transcription, painting, and music, playing much 
upon the harp, which was his constant companion It was, 
[lerhaps, at this time that he built himself a little cell, which 
was shown in the next century, and is said to have been 
no larger than five feet long by two and a halt in breadth 
There he lived and worked, and, as he believed, saw visions, 
and wrestled with the tempter m bodily shape His earli- 
est biographer records visions which he had on different 
occasions Some were doubtless dreams, others, we may 
suppose, the results of a highly strung condition of the 
nervous system, fostered by frequent periods of solitude and 
ecstatic devotion, combined with a strong belief in the 
constant interposition of spiritual agencies in the affairs of 
daily life Aftei his death traditions were rife concerning his 
supernatural communications and conflicts The story of how 
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he seized the devil by the nose, which is the one thing some 
people seem to know about this great man, first appears in a 
biography of the eleventh century It is likclv enough ^hat 
Dunstan should have assaulted some human tempter in this 
way, for he was a bold and vigorous person, with a frame 
strengthened by constant labour, and that the incident, winch 
he may himself have related, should in time liave assumed a 
weird and marvellous character 

He was an admirable smith, working m gold and silver 
and other metals, and made bells, organs, and other articles 
of chiircii furniliirc We must not suppose that his 
\"finsman of solitudc and his craftsman’s occupations 
belong only to his early life 'I'he practice of arts and 
crafts was always dear to him, and he probably pursued them 
whenever he had leisure for many years, for it was after he 
became archbishop that he prc‘>cnted an organ, bells, and a 
holy-water stoup of his own making to Malmesbury Abbey 
His strong yet gentle character atti acted women to him, his 
kinswoman i^lthelflaid, whom he dearly loved, entrusted him 
at her death with the disposal of her propert), and we find 
another lad}, named Athclw}nn, inviting him to her house 
that he might draw a design for a stole which she wished to 
embroider King Eadmund, either on the recommendation 
of Archbishop Wulfhelm, or because he had become af rju unted 
with him when residing near Glastonbury, summoned him to 
his court and made him one of his counsellors 

Among those who stood near Eadmund’s throne, and have 
therefore a claim to share in the praise due to his jiolicy, wa^ 
Oda, to whom, on the death of ulfhelm, in 942, the 
king, with the advice of his witan, offered the see of 
Canterbury Oda held that none but a monk 
ought to sit in the chair of St Augustine, and as he was 
evident!) dissatisfied with such monasticism as there was in 
England, he either went, or sent, to the Abbey of Meury, of 
which he had doubtless heard much when on his embassy to 
Duke Hugh, to request the convent to grant him the monastu 
habit 

The Abbey of Ideury, or Saint-Benolt-sur-l^oire, near the 
modern town of Chdteauneuf, was founded early in the 
seventh century, and soon became famous, for one of its 
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early abbots brought thither the body of the great St. Bene- 
dict from Monte Cassino, which was then exposed to the 
attacks of the Lombards It was a place of 
learning and education in the reign of Charle- and decay 
magne, it was enriched by Lewis the Pious, and in 
the time of Charles the Bald as many as five thousand 
scholars are said to have been taught there In the ninth 
century it suffered much from the invasions of the Northmen 
The usual effects followed , the house became utterly dis- 
organised , the brethren fell away from the strictness of 
monastic life, and no longer observed the duties either of 
obedience or abstinence Grieved at the fall of so noble a 
monastery, a certain godly count, named Htliziard, obtained a 
grant of it from King Rodolf, and invited Odo, the Abbot of 
Cluny, to reform it As the reformation of Fleury may be 
said to have led to the reformation of our Fnglish monasteries, 
the character of Odo’s work there is not foreign to our subject 
He restored obedience to the Rule of St Benedict, and laid 
down how that Rule v\as to be obeyed Benedict, as we have 
seen, dealt more with principles than with details of practice, 
and left room for difference of custom m minor matters 
This liberty had its dangers, and in time men anxious for 
the welfare of monasticism felt the need of some code of 
directions to supplement the Rule 

An attempt to supply this need was made by Benedict of 
Aniane, who was appointed visitor of the monasteries of Aqui- 
taine by Lewis the Pious At a monastic council 
summoned by Lewis at Aachen, or Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in 8 1 7, his code (Codex Regularum) was accepted as 
binding on the monasteries of the empire Benedict’s scheme 
had two characteristics opposed to the spirit of the greater 
Benedict it allowed no liberty of action, and it subjected 
monasteries to monarchical interference , it aimed at a rigid 
uniformity even in the most trifling matters, and it proposed to 
secure this uniformity through the agency of imperial inspectors 
His scheme was soon abandoned Nevertheless, his code had 
a profound influence on Western monasticism, for it afforded 
a basis on which later monastic rulers and reformers built 
constitutions, drawn up to meet the wants of their own times 
and of the convents of their own lands This was so, as we 
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shall see, m the Benedictine reformation m England The 
characters of the di/Terent essa}s in Benedictine legislation 
may be loiighly indicated by saying that the Rule of St 
Benedict of Nursn ^^as suited to saints, the system of Benedict 
of Aniane to children, and the work of the laUr reformers to 
men 1 he first left convents much freedom, the sc( ond left 
them none, the later reformers gave them rules which met the 
requirements of the times, and in some cases the sjurit and 
habits of their own people 

Of these reformers theie was none greater than Odo, the 
second Abbot of Cluny, the founder of the riiiniac com 
munity of Benedictines While he did not bring 
rieurj iTito that community, and left it indtpcnd 
ent of Cluny, his reformation of the house was so 
thorough lint Fleurv quickly became a bright example of the 
purest monastic life, and was design ited by Leo VII as the 
head and chief of the monasteries of hranre hrom Meury 
the monasteries of Reims and haurnur, and other I-rcnch 
houses, received the Rule as Odo had taught it 1 o I leiiry 
English churchmen now began to look for a jiattern of 
monasticism, and trom it the monasteries of haigland in a few 
years’ time received reformation 

After Oda had received the monastic habit he went to 
Canterbury, where he found his church in a sad state of 
neglect and standing roofless JCadmund intended 
to repair it, but died befoic he Ind done so 
After his death Oda thoroughly restored it, raised 
its walls, and covered it with i new roof Some 
ecclesiastical laws emrted by Lidmund, in a witenagemot 
held at London, seem to betoken Ocla’s mlluenec Arch- 
bishops Oda and Uulfstan and many bishops w'cre present 
at the assembly, and, we are told, “meditated concerning 
the state of their souls and of those subjec t to them ” It 
was decreed that ordained persons, whether men or women, 
whose duty it was to set an example to God’s people, should 
keep chastity under the canonical penalty If they failed 
to make the prescribed am«.nds, they were to foifeit their 
possessions, and not receive Christian burial A like decree 
was also made m the ease of adulterers and the debauchers 
of nuns Another law concerning the wedding of women 
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was evidently aimed at making the union permanent, and 
securing the wife her rights The man was to give a “wed,” 
or jiledge, that he would keep the woman “according to 
Clod’s law as a husband should his wife ” , she was to enter 
his family, and he was to declare what he would give her m 
rase she outlived him The legal do^^er, as we may call it, 
seems to have been onc-third of the husband’s goods , by this 
hw the bridegroom might make it one-half of his property, and 
all if there were children When these matters were settled, the 
woman “might be wedded to wife and to a right life” At 
a marrnge, or “gifting of the bride,” — the ancient ceremony 
of giving the woman still survives in the Church’s solemnisa- 
tion of matrimony, — a mass priest was to be present to bind 
the union with (iod's blessing, and it was to be well looked 
to that the parties were not near akin, “lest they be afterwards 
sundered that before were wrongly joined ” 

Oda also spoke in his own name As synodical action 
had fallen into disuse in the Church, the archbishop addiessed 
a pastoral letter full of C hristian zeal to his suffra- 
gans After receiving his pall, he also published 

^ ■> t » r constitutions 

constitutions, founded on earlier precepts, which 
declared that the Church of («od was free from all earthly 
tribute, admonished kings and temporal powers, bishops, 
priests, clerks, and monks with respect to their several duties, 
and declared tint kings and earthly lulers should be obedi- 
ent to their bishops, forasmuch as they hid the ke>s of 
the kingdom of heaven, and forbade all unrighteous union 
with nuns or tho«:e near ot kin Ccmipantively little as we 
know of Oda’s doings as archhi'ihop, for we have no early 
biography of him, he may safely be regarded as a champion 
of Christian purity at a time when such championship was 
sorely needed 

Dunstan, who in later life was to take park in and carry on 
Oda’s struggle against vice, must have delighted to be m his 
society at Eadmund’s court There, too, he 
gained the friendship of many lay nobles, and tadmunds 
above all of /Ethelstan, the Ealclorman of East 
Anglia, a man of royal descent, and probably a member of 
the reigning house, who was called the “Half-King” on 
account of his great power iEthelstan was highly esteemed 
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by the king, and his \Mfe y^lfwen was the foster-mother of 
Eadgar, the younger of Eadmund’s two sons He was a 
godly man, and he and his four sons have a conspicuous 
place in the history of the Church as well as of the State 
While, however, Diinstan had powerful friends at court, 
he also had enemies Their enmity against him ma> prob 
ably have arisen from the germs of the dissension 
temijoriry which a few years later led to the disruption of 
diigr-ice kingdom They brought some false accusa- 
tion against him, and the king, who believed their story, 
angrily bade him leave the court, and deprived him of his 
rank as one of his counsellors 'I'here were tlicn staying 
with the king certain men who had come to him from the 
“Eastern kingdom" vidchcct ouaiiir mmcn\ probably 

from East Anglia,^ and Dunstan in his distress asked them to 
take him back with them 1'hcy promised that they would 
do so and would provide for him in their roiintr)' A daj or 
two later the king, who was then residing in the neighbour- 
hood of Glastonburj, possiblj at \\edmore, rode out with his 
nobles to hunt, as he was wont, in Mendip Forest His 
attendants dispersed in the forest, and the king, alone with 
his hounds, followed a stag which he had marked out, and 
rode with furious speed towards the deej) gorge between 
Cheddar Cliffs The hunted beast in its agony dashed 
blindly onward, fell over the precipice, and was followed by 
the hounds Eadmund, seeing his danger, tried m vain to 
stop his horse Death seemed near at hand, and, as he 
breathed a prajer, he remembered that there was one whom 
he had injured, and vowed that if his life were spared he 

^ Bishop Stubbs, whoa oj)imon is entitled to the highest respect, tiiinks 
that the “Onens regnum of the contemporary Sixon biographer means the 
German kingdom , see Xft'tiortals of Si Dunstan Introd p xyd (Rolls str ) 

ITie fact noted by th' bishop that East Anglia is called "regnum and 
" Onentale regnum ' m tiic almost contemporary lafe of Oswald (sec Historians 
of York, 1 428, Rolls ser ) seems to point the other way The powerful 
position of the ealdorrnan Astbelstan and his sons who succeeded him may 
indicate the policy pursued towirds fast Anglia after its annexition by 
Ladward It had been a separate ! ingdoin, and the king, like his father 
Alfred in the case of Mercia, may ha\e nude its complete incorporation 
gradual by leaving it a certain degree of lutonornj The title or nickii line 
Half-Kmg, however, no doubt refers to ^ahelstan power in tli( kingdom 
generally He first appears as ealdorrnan in 928 
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would make amends to Dunstan His horse stopped on the 
very brink of the precipice He turned and rode back, and 
as ^oon as he reached his palace, he called for Dunstan, and 
bade him mount and ride with him and a few of his 
followers 

logether the king and the monk straightway rode to Glas- 
tonbur), and when they came thither, entered the churches 
and prayed The abbacy was vacant, and when the king 
had ended his prayer and wiped the tears from his eyes, for 
his deliverance from death had deeply moved him, he called 
Dunstan to him, took him bv the hand, and after giving him 
a kiss of peace, led him to tiic abbot’s throne Seating him 
upon it, he said, “ Of this seat be thou the lord and potent 
occupant, and of this church the very faithful abbot,” and he 
promised that of his ro>al bount} he would give him whatso- 
ever he lacked for the improvement of divine worship and for 
the monastic life ot the house I his story, like much else 
which comes from the same source was doubtless heard b\ the 
biographer from Dunstan ’s own lips, and there is no reason to 
doubt Its truth It probably belongs to the >ear 943 It 
illustrates the position of the monastery, which was part of 
the royal estates the abbacy was vacant, and the appointment 
belonged to the king Eadmund seems to have entrusted the 
abbey to Dunstan, that he might restore and reform it The 
abbey was conferred on Dunstan at a later time, alter he had 
begun to restore it, perhaps at the end of 945 He could 
not at that time have been much more than twenty one It 
was an age of young rulers, and the w^ork of life was under- 
taken at an earlier age than it is now 

It was not long after he had received the abbey that, as 
he was riding one day with his friend /Ethelstan in attend 
ance on the king, he saw something which he 
took to be an evil spirit m the form of a black 
man After he had shown it to his companion, the 
ealdorman told him of a dream that he had had, and Dunstan 
interpreted it as signifying that the king’s death was near at 
hand Again that day, he believed that he saw the evil 
spirit, and yet again three days later , and on that day. May 
26, 946, the festival of St Augustine of Canterbury, which 
was worthily observed amoiig the English, Eadmund wa'- 
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slam by a robber as he was feasting with his nobles at 
Pucklechiircli in (llouce^tershirc lie was bnned by Dunstan 
at Glastonbi") 

With the accession of Eadred, the joungest son of 
Fndward, who was crowned by Oda at Kingston on '\ugust 
1 6, Dunstan’s raucr as a stattsnnn begins The 
fadrcN almost of the same age as the 

abboi, made him his ( hicf minister, ukI gave him 
charge of the ro\a! ‘ lioaid ’ or treasure, wliuh Ihinstan kept 
at Cdastonbur) Ail through his reign I idred suffered from 
an internal disorder which brought him at last to an tarly 
grave, and though in spite of grl(\oM^ bodily distress, he 
showed much vigour at critic il morunt', and commmdrd his 
arm) in person, he must in the daily woik of < ov eminent 
have constantl) been helped b) his intimate advisers I he 
wise policy which he jairsued may thciLforc in no small degree 
be ascribed to Dunstan s counsels besides Dunstan, Eadred’s 
chief advisers were his mother Eadgifu, an able and religious 
woman, who helped him contininlly, and A/helslan, the jiower- 
ful Hilf-King Both were Dunstan’s firm friends, and all 
three were of one mind as regards the affairs of tlx Church, 
and, doubtless, of the Slate dso 

In the earl) ycirs of the r i n that rrifty and turbulent 
prehte W ulfstan, Anhbishop of ^ ork, ai iin caused trouble in 
. ,, , the North Hoping to seeuie j'eacc in Northumbria, 
\Vu!f^tul^ Eadred in 947 visited the coimli) ind summoned 
the chief men to swear illcgiance to him 'I he 
northern lords came to him with their archbishop, who 
appeared as their head, and took the required oaths 'Ihe 
next year, however, tliey broke their oaths, and chose Eirik, or 
Eric, the son of the Norwegian king Harold hairhur, as their 
king Wulfstan appears not to have taken any overt part m 
this insurrection, but, if w'e may judge fiom subsequent events, 
he was probably concerned in it In the course of the 
successful camjiaign whuh Eadred made against the rebels, 
Wilfnth’s minster at Ripon was burned krom the ruins of 
the church, Oda, who may have accompanied the king, carried 
off, or afterwards caused to be earned ofT, what he believed to 
be the body of the great Wilfrith, and jilared it in his church 
at Canterbury In memory of this event, Frithegode, the tutor 
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of his nephew Oswald, composed a Life of Wilfrith in Latin 
verse, to which Oda wrote a short preface in ama/ingly turgid 
Latin When the nortnern nobles deserted Eric, and chose 
in his place Olaf, the son of Sihtnc, W ulfstan’s old ally, the 
archbishop openly joined the rebels 

Eadred finally comiuercd the North in 954, and Eric 
and Olaf having both been driven away, put an end to 
the Northumbrian kingdom Ffe committed the 
government of the country to an earl — a bold 
and wise measure which one would willingly, and may ]ierhaps 
rightly, ascribe to the counsels of Dunstan and Oda, the 
latter himself of a T 3 anish family, and therefore likely to be 
S})ecially consulted on such a matter Dunstan was certainly 
present during one of the northern campaigns, for he saw the 
body of St Cuthliert at Chester -le- Street, and found it, as 
he believed, still mcoiiupt Wulfstan, against whom many 
accusations were made before the king, was at last punished 
for his frequent rebellions, he was taken in 952 and im- 
prisoned in a fortress called ludanburh, which is generally 
supposed to be Jedburgh That, however, w^ould not seem 
a safe place of confinement for the powerful northern prelate, 
and it IS possible that ludanburh may signify some fortress 
in Southern England '1 wo years later, when E.adred’s victory 
was complete, he was released, and allow-ed again to exercise 
c{)iscopal functions, not, however, in his own province, but in 
the diocese of Dorchester, where he had no political power 
Oscytel of Dorchester ruled over his province He w\as not 
restored to York, and on December 26, 956, died at Oundle, 
where, it will be remembered, his great predecessor Wilfrith had 
died His fate shows that Dunstan, Eadred’s chief counsellor, 
had no idea of allowing a rebellious bishop to shelter himself 
behind his sacred office He was succeeded at York by 
Oscytel, of Dorchester, who was of Danish blood, and a near 
kinsman of Archbishop Oda 

Dunstan's attendance on the king did not prevent him 
from spending a large, and probably by far the larger, part 
of his time at Glastonbury, where he rebuilt the 
Church of Ine, and at once raised new conventual work as 
buildings He caused the members of the “famiha” * 
of his church to dwell together and have their meals in 
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common They had a common dormitory and refectory, and 
lived as monks, and not like secular clergy They did not, 
however, live according to the Rule of St Benedict, for 
Dunstan did not know the Rule, nor were they all monks 
even m name Many of them ^^tre secular clergy , though the 
monastic element among them must have constantly increased, 
for the mode of life that Dunstan established would naturally 
attract men A\ho had the monastic spirit and had taken, or 
were ready to take, the vows Under his i ile the monasmry 
became a bus) school He taught himself, and many of his 
pupils became abbots and bishops, and some archbishops 
His gentleness to his young scholars was a tradition among 
boys more than an hundred years later , we have some 
glimpses of his relations with them On the death of his 
brother Wulfric, whom he had made steward of the estates ot 
the monaster), when all the members of the houn went to 
fetch the body to bur\ it, Dunstan, who waited to receive it, 
kept one of his boys to stay with him, jicrhajis to act as his 
acolyte at the funeral, and they two walked up and down, 
singing psaims together J he child lived to liecome a bishoji, 
and told Dunstan’s biograjiher how, as they w'alked, a stone, 
w'hich Dunstan believed to have been hurled by an evil spirit, 
knocked off the abbot's cap Again, at a later jicriod, when 
he w'as on a visit to the monastery at Bath, he had i vision 
of angels receiving the soul of one of Ins boys wdio died that 
day dt Glastonbury As he sat with his hosts his heart 
evidently was full of thoughts of the lad whom he had left 
sick hull as his life was of business, he did not lose his 
ecstatic and, as we may perhaps call it, hysterical tempera- 
ment, and was quick to ascribe ordinary incidents to super- 
natural agency 

Nor did Dunstan fail to find time for his favourite manual 
occupations, for to this period of his life we may assign the 

drawing of himself in the act of adoration before the 
His manual Saviour, exceiitcd probably by his own hand, which 

occupations ' i j j > 

still exists in Bodley’s Library at Oxford, m a large 
volume containing jjart of a grammar and some other works 
used at Glastonbury ,dvtlulwold, his disciple and afterwards 
his prior, was a skilful craftsman, and, like Dunstan, made bells 
and other church furniture And we may therefore conclude 
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that along with book-learning, such as the study of the Scrip- 
tures and sacred authors, grammar, verse-writing, and the like, 
the abbot taught his pupils the arts and crafts in which he 
excelled Eadred and his mother took deep interest in his 
work, and on the death of ^thelgar, Bishop of Crediton, in 
953, hladred offered him the bishopric He refused it on the 
ground that he was not yet fit for such a charge , indeed, he 
had not then reached the canonical age The king asked his 
mother to invite the abbot to dinner, and see whether she 
could not coax him into an assent Dunstan, however, re- 
mained firm, and a certain /hlfwold was appointed to the 
bisho[)ric on his recommendation 

What Dunstan did for Glastonbury his disciple -dEthelwold 
did for Abingdon ^.thclwold, a native of Winchester, was 
somewhat older than his master His parentage ^,j,eiwoid 
was noble, and when he had reached manhood, at 
which, according to English custom, would be at 
sixteen, Hsthelstan summoned him to his court and made him 
one of his personal following hrom a child he had loved 
the Scriptures, and the king, who had a regard for him, seeing 
the bent of his mind, bade him receive clerical orders from 
Bishop /Eifheah He put himself under /Elfheah’s teaching, 
and, like Dunstan, no doubt imbibed from him a zeal for 
monastic hfi. In time Hdfheah ordained him to the priest- 
hood, along with Dunstan The good bishop died on March 
12, 951, and was succeeded by /blfsige, a man of a very 
different stamp, as we shall see later ^Ethelwold became 
one of Dunstan’s disciples at Glastonbury, and received the 
monastic habit at his hands He studied diligently, and, as 
has already been said, became a skilful craftsman To all 
the convent he set an example of holiness and asceticism, 
being constant in prayer, in fasting, and m exhorting others 
to strive after higher things Dunstan made him the dean, or 
prior, of the convent, and in the abbot’s absence the discipline 
and the direction of the studies of the house must have 
devolved on him In no wise puffed up by office, he used to 
labour in the garden, and took pleasure in growing fruit and 
herbs for the dinner of the brethren 

In spite of the reformation which Dunstan had effected at 
Glastonbury, the life there did not satisfy /Ethelwold. He 
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knew tliat there were monasteries on the continent more 
perfectly oidcicd, and he desired to go abroad to gain 
instruction in monastic matters as well as greater 
Abfngt^ knowledge of the Scriptures He was jireventcd 
by Eadgilu, who advised the king not to allow hi^ 
kingdom to be dejirived of so good a man, and suggested 
that he should make him an abbot Eadred followed her 
advice, and gave him the monastery of Abingdon It was 
then a poor little place, and, in spite of a grant from ^stlielstan, 
only possessed forty hides of land, all the rest of its j)ropcrty 
having become crown-land 'I'he tw'clve cells and oratories 
built by the first abbot in Ine’s reign were still standing in the 
midst of desolation, for the monastery had suflered severely 
from the Danish invasion in Alfred s time, and had not recovered 
Its prosperity Its last ruler, who is sometimes railed abbot, 
was a priest named Godescalc, and the family, though its 
members were called monks, was evidently composed of secular 
clergy As soon as J.thelwold had taken jiossession, he was 
joined by five members of the (ilistonbury Iraternity, who arc 
expressly described as clerks This illustrates the character 
of Dunstan’s reform While he attracted monks to his house, 
and gave the habit to those who desired it, he ilso admitted 
secular clergy Eadred at once granted him all the Abingdon 
land which he held as king, and supplied him with money for 
the erection of new buildings, and Eadgifu also gave him 
gifts He soon gathered togelhci a band of monks, and 
doubtless ordered his convent on the same lines as (jlaston- 
bury, for he was not yet acquainted with the Benedictine 
Rule His first step, even before he began to build his 
church, was to raise conventual buildings, for without a 
cloister, dormitory, and refectory, with its necessary concomi- 
tants of kitchen and bakehouse, there could be no conventual 
life 

The king took a lively interest in his work, went down 
to Abingdon accompanied by several Northumbrian nobles 
who were at his court, marked out the foundations 
Abuigdon' buildings With Ills own hands, and decided 

the height of the walls Ihe account of his 
visit, told by one of Athelwold’s disciples, affords a curious 
illustration of the hold which the habit of excessive drink* 
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jng had upon the men of the time Eadrcd, who was 
delighted with his morning’s work, stayed with all his train 
to dine with the abbot He called for plenty of mead, and 
bade shut the doors that no man might shirk his drink So 
all day long he and his nobles sit drinking, yet, we are told, 
the mead shrank not in the barrel more than one hand’s- 
breadth, and when evening came the Northumbrian nobles 
went liark rejoicing, and “drunk as their wont was ” Stories 
of miracles of this kind were perhaps common at the time, for 
we have one told, though without any notice of excess in 
drinking, with reference to a visit whidi .Ethelstan paid to his 
niece /Ethelflxd The value ot the Abingdon story lies in 
the fact that a monk of the house records how Eadred, a 
religious king, presided over an orgie in d^.thelwold’s monas- 
tery, telling the story not only without a word of blame, but 
with evident gusto, and, whit is stranger still, in the belief 
that the dunk was kept from failing by divine interposition 
The national vice ot drunkenness, though liable to ecclesi- 
astical punishment m la) men as well as clergy, was evidently 
lightly regarded It was not, however, i light matter in the 
eyes of Dunstan, who, when he had the power, sought to 
remedy the evil 

Ihe death ot Fadred forced *T)thelwold to put off the 
building of his church By that time he had taken a step 
which enabled him to effect a more perfect reform of 
his house than he had at first attempted How he 
and others gamed knowledge of the Benedictine 
Rule as it was carried out at Fleury and other great houses, 
how the Rule became established in Isngland, and minsters 
were taken from the secular clergy and given to Benedictine 
monks, will form the main subject of the next chapter 


Authorities —In Tdclition to genenl authorities, thobL for Dunstaus lilc 
are contained ma/e;/nc7/-tu/r</ 6/ Duns/an, td Bp btubbi, Rolls ienes , where 
the earliest biography is the work of a iSixon, probvbly a continental Saxon, 
priest, who was person illy icquiinted with Dunstan, and wrote a few ytars 
after his death Bishop Stubbs s Introduction to the Memorials is full of 
interest and learning and has been much used for this and the following 
chapter Dunstan s career has also been critic illy discussed by Robertson, 
Historical / ssays, I dinburgh, 1872, and delightfully sketched in Green’s 
Conquest of Inqland, London, 1883 thelwold s life was written in prose 
and verse by Wulfstan, one of tus disciples, whose works are in Mabillon, AA 
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0 S B s-Tcc V t vii 596622, ind tgiin by 12 Ifnc tlic* ibbot in 1005 
(see Ckron \fonasl de Abingdon, 11 , Rolls ser ) No earlier I ife of Odi is 
known than that by Fadnier m Anglia Sarra, 11 , there ascrilxid to Osbern, 
but some biographical notices will be found in the vi ry early Fila S Onv^ldt 
in Hi^fonans of York 1 , Rolls ser hor < cclcsiastical laws see Thorpes 
Aniient laws ind Wilkins s Lonalta I or the history of ritury se^ Gallia 
Christiana in Malnllon, Amtales Benfdht \\\ ^00 V 170 5 , and Kocher s 
llistoire de I 4 bba\t dt S Benoit \ur I mte Orkins, io<i5 
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Ai THOUGH ^ithelwold had been prevented from going abroad 
to learn the riglit mode of monastic living, his heart was set 
upon reforming his house in accordance with the ^ ^ 

Rule of bt benedict as it ^vas taught at rleury monks n 
At cordmgly, he sent thither one ot his monks named 
Osgar, that he might learn the Rule and the observances of 
the abbey, and on his return teach them at Abingdon This 
Osgar was one of the five clerks who had come to him from 
Glastonbury, and seems to have received the habit from him 
He was probably sent on his mission as soon as the new abbot 
had brought his house into order, and we may be sure that on 
his return /Ethel wold lost no time in reforming it after the 
pattern of Fleury To Fleury, also, went one who was to 
be A'thelwold’s fellow- worker in the reformation of English 
monasticism This was Oswald, a nephew of Archbishop 
Oda, who had brought him up at Canterbury under the tuition 
of hnthegode Oda greatly loved his brother’s son, and when 
he grew up gave him much money Oswald used his uncle’s 
gifts m purchasing the headship of the Old Minster at 
Winchester The minster and its revenues were in the 
hands of a body of secular clergy, men of high rank , they 
were rich, and lived in luxury with their wives, and in some 
cases with women whom they pretcried to their wives 
Oswald himself for a while lived among them like a young 
noble, dressed and feasted splendidly, and made himself very 
popular, for he was good-natured and agreeable In time, 
however, his coi.seicnce became uneasy, he was led by God 
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to desire a higher life, and requested Oda to allow him to go 
abroad that he might gam spiritual help Oda greatly rejoiced 
at his request, and advised him to go to Tleury He went 
thither, carrying rich gifts to the convent, and became a monk 
of the house, which was then under the rule of Abbot Wulfald, 
a wise and holy man, afterwards Bisiiop of Chartres At 
Fleury, Osw^ald was distinguished by his asceticism and holi- 
ness, he was constant in reading the Scnjitures, in prayer, 
and m singing jisalms He learnt the offices by heart, and 
his voice, which was at once strong, sweet, and well modulated, 
added to the beauty of the coinentual services hor some 
years he remained at Meur), and studied and minutely obeyed 
the Rule of St Benedict as it was carried out there 

While Oswald was thus learning the highest form of Bene- 
dictinism, events happened which led Dunslan also to mike 
Death of ^ tciuiiorary sojourn in a lately reformed foreign 
Kaiired, monastery In the autamn of 05^, he received a 
summons from h idred to come to him, and bring 
him his treasure, for the king’s long sickness had taken a 
dangerous turn while he was staying at hrome in Somerset, 
and he desired to make grants to his friends liLfore he died 
As Dunstan rode towards Frome with the keepers of the 
treasure, his horse fell dead, and he seemed to hear a voiec 
which told him that even then the king had jiassed away 
And so It was, for when he reached Frome he found that 
Eadred was dead 

The accession of Eidw'jg, the elder of the two sons of 
Eadmund, was followed by the downfall of the jiarty whieh 
had been in jiower during the reign of the last 
mtngue bound the country north of 

the Thames to Wessex was slight, and there are signs 
that the influence of Dunstan, though himself a West Saxon, 
had been regarded with dislike by the nobles of Wessex 
Eadwig, a handsome hoy of not more than fifteen, was too 
young to act independently of others, and was under the 
influence of a lady named ^thelgifu, who designed that he 
should marry her daughter yl!,lfgifu, thougli she was too near 
akin to the king, either by blood, or by a relationship created 
by baptism, or by fosterage, for it has been supposed that 
^thelgifu may have been the king’s foster-mother. In any 
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case the relationship was such as to make the proposed union 
unlawful w(^uhelgifu aimed at attaining a position such as 
had been held by Eadgifu, and her ambition rendered her 
useful to the West Saxon party The political divergence in 
the kingdom was expressed at court by a woman’s intrigue 
The young king \vas crowned by C)da at Kingston Before 
the coronation feast was over, Kadwig left the hall to visit 
/Fthelgifu ind her daughter This was a slight 
on his assembled nobles which might have had 

coronation 

serious consequences Archbishop Oda proposed 
that some of the nobles should fetch him back None of 
them was willing to incur the risk of oftending the king 
and yKthelgifu, and they asked Dunstan and his kinsman 
Bishop Cynesige, whom they knew to be fearless men, to 
undertake the mission Dunstan and the bishop found the 
boy jmusing himself with the ladies, his crown carelessly 
thrown on the ground Indignant at the effort of yEthel- 
gifu to induce the }oung king to enter into an unlawful 
marriage, Dunstan sjtoke sharply to her, and forced Eadwig to 
return to the hall /hthelgilu was set on revenge, and was 
evidently supfiorted by the West baxon party, for it is said 
that some of Dunstan’s own disciples took part against him 
Early in the year 956 he was banished from the kingdom, 
and all his possessions — including, ot course, his abbe> — were 
confiscated Some of his friends, and among them 
the king’s grandmother Eadgifu, Avere also despoiled 
of their possessions Dunstan left Enirland and 
found shelter in the Abbey of Blandiniiim, or St Peter’s, at 
Ghent This famous house was founded early 111 the seventh 
century, and, after having been despoiled by Charles Martel, 
had been restored to some prosperity by its abbot, Einhard, 
the biographer of Charlemagne, who established secular clergy 
there In the ninth century it was more than once pillaged 
by the Northmen, and fell into a state of decay Count 
Arnulf, the grandson of Alfred, who during his long reign is 
said to have restored eighteen great monasteries in his 
dominions, restored Blandinium in 941, turned out the 
secular clergy, and gave the house to monks who diligently 
observed the Benedictine Rule The relations between 
England and h landers, which w'e have already noticed, account 
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for Dunstan’s choice of a I lemish abbey as a place of refuge, 
and as a monastic reformer he was drawn to Blandmium, 
where Benedictinism was then actively carried out under .the 
direction of Abbot Womar, who was distinguished alike for 
piety and learning Nowhere else, probably, could he have 
seen a better e\ample of the practical fruits that a faithful 
following of the Benedictine Rule was cajiable of producing 
During his stay in Flanders Count Arnulf treated him as a 
personal friend 

In the autumn, apinrently, of 057, the peojile north of the 
Thames revolted from Fadwig, and chose as their king his 
His recall brother 1 adiiir, a boy of fourteen Fadgir, 

and or rather his advisers, at once recalled Dunstan, and 
consecration ^ rouncil, Iicld probably at Brentford, decided that 
he should be made a bishoj) He was ronscf rated by Odi 
at Canterbury and received the sie of Worcester, which fell 
vacant on the death of Cynewald aliout this time In c;58, or 
959, he also received the sec cit j^ondem, wdiicn he held along 
w'lth that of Worcester, probably because Canterbury was then 
vacant, and so there was no arc hbishoj) to consec rate a new 
bishop in the southern jirovincc 

1 he disruption of the kingdom was a iiolitical event, and 
was not part of a struggle between a monastic and a secular 

party Oda and the scjuthern bishops, and /} thel 
Th.* revolt liimsclf and other abbots remained faithful to 

from haclwi., ,, , i i i i /• i i 

Eadwig, who, both before and during the revolt, 
made grants to monasteries, in the hope of gaining political 
support Early biographers and later hi-.torians who ante 
date the ecclesiastical struggle have looked at the disruption 
in the light of subsequent events At the same time, it would 
be going too far to say that there was no connection between 
the political dispute and the monastic revival I’hc pirty 
which lost power at Eadwig’s court was strongly in favour of 
monasticism, and their opponents must therefore have regarded 
their zeal with dislike, as pan of a system which they wished to 
overthrow On the other hand, too, the obligations conferred 
on Eadgar by the friends of the monks enlisted the power of 
the crown on the monastic side in the attack afterwards made 
on the seculars So far, and so far only, we may connect the 
two movements As soon as Dunstan and his friends were 
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driven from court, Eadwig married iElfgifu Oda was not un- 
faithful to his principles , he separated them because they were 
too nearly related, and sent vElfgifu out of the kingdom The 
revolt m the North had rendered Eadwig powerless to resist 
his decree ^thelgifu’s ambitious designs were thwarted, and 
the Church, in the person of the archbishop, successfully 
vindicated its right to insist on purity of life even in the most 
exalted of its members The story that ^Ifgifu was put to a 
cruel death does not appear till a century and a half later, 
and is unworthy of credit 

Soon after this, Oda fell sick and sent to Floury to bid 
Oswald to come to him Oswald obeyed his summons, but 
on his arrival at Dover received news of his uncle’s 
death Oda died on June 2, probably in 
though there is some ground for placing his death 
in the following year His holy lifb and his efforts to promote 
purity caused him to be remembered as “Oda the Good,” a 
title first given him by Dunstan Os^^ald, finding his uncle 
dead, took up his abode with his kinsman Oscytel, Arch 
bishop of York He accompanied Osrytel when he went 
to Rome to fetch his pall, paid a short visit to Fleury 
on his way back, and left there his attendant, Germanus 
of Winchester, who remained for a time in the monastery 
Oscytel introduced Oswald to Dunstan, and they soon 
became intimate friends Meanwhile Eadwig appointed 
iddfsige of Winchester to succeed Oda at Canterbury It 
IS said that -^Ifsige insulted his predecessor’s memory, and 
the story, though it may not be worth much, suggests that he 
had been hostile to Oda, and had supported Eadwig He 
died among the snows of the Alps, while on his way to Rome 
to fetch his pall Brithelm, probably Bishop of Wells, was 
appointed to succeed him, his nomination must have been 
among the last acts of Eadwig, who died on October 1, 959 
On the death of Eadwig the disruption of the kingdom 
came to an end, for Eadgar was received as king by the 
West Saxons He at once deprived Brithelm of 
the see of Canterbury on the pretext of his inability ^b"p^of’ 
to rule, and sent him back to his former diocese, 
and conferred the archbishopric on Dunstan, who, 
m 960, went to Rome and received his pall from John XII 
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On his return in the following year, he consecrated id:i)lfstan 
as Bishop of London, and Os\^ald as Jjishop of Worcester, 
the two sees he had hitheito held himself At Worcester, 
Osw'ald’s way of life, which he had learnt and practised at 
Fleury, excited peculiar ailmiration, for his rathedral church 
was served by secular clergy His infliicnfc was soon fell, 
and many clergy came to him for instruction He sent to 
Fleury for Germaniis made him their teacher, and finally 
founded i house for them at Westbury, m (iloucesteishirc, 
and placed Hermanns o\cr it, who in‘'tructed them in monastic 
life Meanwhile, .Kthelwold was going on with his work at 
Abingdon, and rebuilt the church theie \\ ith his own hands 
he made an organ for it ami two bells which lie hung along 
with tw’o larger ones of Dunstan’s making He also made a 
wheel plated with gold and having little hells hung upon it, 
which he ordered to be pulled round and round on feist days 
“to excite the devotion of the ficoplc,” pcrhajis the caihcst 
chiming apparatus on iceord, and other fine and tostly things 
With the exception of Westbury, then in coutst of forma- 
tion, there were, dur ng the first years of I'adgar’s reign, only 
two monasteries in Kngland, (ilastonbury and 
Abingdon, in w’hich (onventuil life was earned out 
nformation ^ clungc was iicar at hand A few Lnglish 
monks had gained i knowle,'ge of the' monastic rule as 
It was observed m the reformed monasteries oi h ranee and 
Flanders, they w'cre fonvinred tiiat this new BencdK tmism 
was the way of righteousness, and that all who opposerl il 
were wicked, and thc'V were determined to vindu ate the right of 
their order to all the monasteries or mmsttrs winch had fallen 
into the hands of the secular clergy From the young king, 
whose fortunes had lieen closely connected with those of some 
prominent persons in the monastic revival, they would 
meet with jiow'crful support 'i he hour for reformation had 
come, and the man w is not wanting They found a leader 
in gfvthelwold In tracing the history of the movement it will 
be convenient to arrange it, as far as jiossible, according to the 
part played by eai h of the prim ipal agents in it 

On November 29, the Vigii of St Andrew, 963, yKthel- 
wold was, by the king’, order, consecrated by Dunstan to the 
see of Winchester He and Kadgai had, no doubt, already 
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agreed on a course of action, and he at once obtained leave 
from the king to expel the secular clergy from his church 
and replace them by monks Accordingly he sent „ ^ , 
lor a body ol monks from Abingdon, with Osgar at wold attacks 
their licul, to form a new convtnt "I he clergy of 
the Old Minster, rich and fiowerful, married men, used to 
comfort, and, if their enemies say truly, negligent of their 
duties, and some of them of evil lives, would neither accept 
the hardships of the monastic life, nor meekly resign their 
revenues to a compan> of jioor monks Eadgar, however, 
had sent the bishop one of his chief thegns named Wulfstan 
of Dal ham, armed with the royal authority, to prevent resist- 
ance When the monks came to the church door, the clergy 
within were uigaged m divine service They heard the 
clerks singing the antiphon for the day, “ Servile domino in 
timore,” etc (Psalm ii ii), and the words “ Apprehendite 
disciplmam ne percatis dc via justa” seemed of good omen, 
for had they not come to take the place of men who despised 
the godly discipline of the Benedictine Rule ? “ Why do we 

stand outside the door?” tried Osgar “Shtill we not be 
of those of w'hom it is said, ‘Blessed be all they that trust 
in Him’?” They entered the church, and Wulfstan quickly 
brought matters to a point with the clergy “Make your 
f hoice at once,” he said, “either begone, or assume the monastic 
habit ” Resistance was impossible, and, frightened and angry, 
the clergy left the church in the possession of the triumphant 
monks A^.thelwold ruled the Old Minster as its abbot, and 
caused the Rule of St Benedu t to be strictly obeyed there 
He was succeeded at Abingdon by Osgar, who, as w'e have 
seen, had learnt the Rule at Pleiiry itselt 

The expulsion of the seculars trom the Old Minster excited 
bitter feelings, and one day, while dining with some guests, 
Auhelwold believed that he was poisoned He 
certainly had a bad pain in his stomach, but we e\tensive 
may acquit the seculars of an attempt to murder 
him, for after lying down for a short time, he was cured, 
as he believed, through an exercise of faith With the 
help of the king’s authority he established monks in the New 
Minster in the place of clerks, and appointed one of his 
disciples named Ailthelgar, afterwards Archbishop of Canter- 
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bury, to be their abbot He caused the Winchester nuns, 
who seem to liave lived a secular life undtr the headship of 
a godly lady named ^ilthelthryth, to dwell together m the 
Nunna Minster, and live as mynchens in accordance with the 
Rule, and he made vd'thelthryth their abbess I^ter, with the 
king’s authoritv to back him, he carried his work into the 
eastern shires, and established monks and appointed abbots at 
Ely, Peterborough (as Medeshamstead then began to be called), 
rhorney, in Cambridgeshire, and appaiently in many other 
monasteries both of men and women in East Anglia, as well 
as Wessex For he acted as a kind of visitor-general for the 
king, going from one monastery to another and insisting on 
strict obedience to the Kenedictine Rule Everywhere the 
secular clergy had the same hard choice as the clergy of the 
Old Minster at Winchester Begone, or btiome monks 
While d.thelwold, the P'ather of the monks, as he was called, 
severely punished all transgressions, he was eood to those who 
were submissive to him, he rebuilt the churches of the monas- 
teries which he reformed, gave liberal grants to the convents, 
and persuaded others to follow his example 

It was by ^E^thelwold’s means that the knowledge of the 
Benedictine Rule became widely spread among English 
monks Many of them were too unlearned to read 
Concordia It in Latin, and at the request of Eadgar and his 
Reguians ^^dfthryth, hc translated it into Jsnglish, and 

received Sudbourne, in Suffolk, from them as reward for his 
labour More minute directions were, however, needed for the 
daily life of a monastery, and taking the “Capitula'’ of Benedict 
of Aniane, which were much studied by the reforming part), 
as a basis for his work, he composed a monastic rule for the 
use of the English monks called the “ Concordia Regularis ” 
of the English nation It was sanctioned by the king in a 
council, to which the epithet “synodal” is applied This council 
was held at Winchester, and was probably composed chiefly of 
monks Dunstan afijiears to have been present, to have 
approved the rule, and to have made an addition to it While 
the “ Concordia ” is chiefly concerned with liturgical matters, 

It presents some points of general interest Although founded 
on the “Capitula” of 817, and on the customs of Heury and 
Ghent, it is an independent production, in which the Gallican 
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model IS freely treated with a view to meet the special require- 
ments of those for whom it was written Its preface is 
thoroughly national in tone, and the system of monastic 
government which .it piopoiinds, though breathing the spirit 
ot Htncflict of '\nnnc, is ‘'iiilcd to the circumstances 
of the time '1 he king, who in the tenth i entiiry wielded a 
power m the afiairs of State hitherto unknown, was to be 
supreme in monastic government 7 he elections of abbots 
and abbesses, which were to be made according to the Rule, 
were to be subject to his assent, the elections of bishops 
whose churches were monastic were to follow the same law, 
and in all cases of difficulty the superiors of convents were to 
apjieal to the king and queen 

Eadgar was not less zealous than ^^thelwold himself m the 
cause of reform It is asserted that early in life he was dis- 
tressed at the sight of the ruined monasteries which 
were to be met with in every part of the kingdom, 
and vow'ed to restore them Be this as it may, his 
fortunes had been closely linked with those of the party of the 
monastic reformers, he probably owed his crown to them, 
and his accession made them powerful His grandmother 
Eadgifu recovered her property, Dunstan became his chief 
adviser, and the house of zEthelstan of East Anglia, which 
must have been prominent in the revolt from Eadwig, was a 
mainstay of his throne His monastic zeal may well have 
arisen from the circumstances of his past history, and was, we 
may fairly assume, strengthened by the connection he formed 
with the East Anglian house /Ethelstan the Half-King had 
become a monk at Glastonbury, probably about the time of 
Eadgar’s accession He was succeeded in East Anglia by his 
eldest son iEthelwold, who married the beautiful i^lfthryth, 
daughter of Ordgar, afterwards Ealdorman of the West 
Saxons On ^^thelwold’s death his brother ^thelwine — 
afterwards called the “Friend of God,” from his devotion to 
the monastic cause — succeeded him as ealdorman, and Eadgar 
married ^Ethelwold’s widow in or about 964, the year in which 
the king began to turn the clergy out of the monasteries Eadgar, 
however, needed little encouragement in this direction, for he 
entered eagerly into Bishop ^Ethelwold’s plans, secured their 
success by the exercise of force, is said to have founded, or 
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refounded, more tlian forty monasteries, and was certainly a 
liberal benefactor to many religious houses I hough his acts 
must have received the approval of the uitan, the royal power 
>\as at this time so strong that th' nation il assembly pn'bilily 
txerciscd little it any, direct control o\er the kiii'^ s iiolicy 
Both hadgar and Athelwold cnrrkd on (he work of 
reformation by violent means, and certainly dealt harshly 
with the secular clergy, who, though enjoying monastic lands 
and revenues, held them by a sufficiently good title, and had 
not been guilty ol approjinating them 

Oswald, so far as his personal acts are concerned, seems 
to have been less hasty and violent in his jiroceedings Tie 
was probably of gentler character, and may have 
?hTmiiks'^ been unwilling to annoy ^ddfhere, the powerful caldor- 
man of Mercia, who, tliough related both to Eadgar 
and -^^Ifthryth, was probably then, as he certainly was later, 
opposed to the monastic movement The reform was carried 
out in Mercia chiefly under Oswald’s direction Instead of 
driving the clerks out of St Peter’s, his cathedral church at 
Worcester, he built another minster, dedicated to St Mary, 
in the cathedral burying -ground, attached a monastery to 
It, and made it his cathedral church The peo[)le follow'ed 
the bishop, and many of the clergy of St Peter's, finding 
their church deserted, accejiied the monastic rule, so that a 
gradual reform seems to have been efifected His personal 
influence was great Besides the clerks who had learned 
from his example and teaching to desire the regular life, and 
had been planted by him at Westbury, the number of those 
whom he consecrated as monks became so great that he 
asked the king to give him a place for them T^adgar offered 
him his choice of St Albans, Ely, or Benfleei in Isssex, all 
evidently then in the hands of seculars His choice was, 
however, directed elsewhere 

One of the king’s thegns having died during the Easter 
meeting of the witan, E'adgar ordered that he should be buried 
^ ^ ^ with public honours Oswald and /Ethelwine met 

of Ramsey at the fuiicral, and the bishop told ylethelwine that 
he would gladly buy a site for a monastery The 
ealdorman said that there was a site well suited for the purpose 
which he would freely give him, where three religious men were 
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already settled This was Ramsey, then an island in the fens 
of Huntingdonshire There the bishop and the ealdorman built 
a monastery, over which they placed Germanus as prior, for 
they kept the rule of the house in their own hands and visited 
It together every year, so that there was no abbot as long as 
they lived Under Oswald’s care Ramsey became a place of 
education as well as a pattern of monastic life He also 
carried on the reform in his diocese, establishing monks in 
churches which had before been served by seculars One 
of these was Winchcomb, whither he sent Germanus from 
Ramsey, to be the abbot of the new convent 

On the death of Oswald’s kinsman Osrytel, on November 
I, 971, the archbishopric of York was conferred on a certain 
/bthelwold, who is said to have resigned it because ^ 

, , . TT /• I Oswald, Abp 

he preferred a quiet life flow far this is true it is ofVork, 
impossible to say, it is not unlikely Fadgar found 
that the archbishoji-clect was not a man after his own heart, 
and either superseded him or caused his retirement He 
gave the archbishopric to Oswald, who held it along with 
the bishopric of Worcester Dunstan is said both to have 

procured his appointment, and to have arranged that he 

should hold the two sees together, for fear that the newly 
made monks of Worcester might return to their secular 

life Oswald went to Rome for his pall, which he received 

from Benedict VI, and returned home in 973 Little is 
known of his work as archbishop, he did not oust the 
secular clergy from his cathedral church, nor is there any 
evidence that he introduced Benedictinism in the North He 
probably resided chiefly at Worcester, and continued his work 
of reform in that diocese 

Dunstan’s part m the Benedictine reform has so far been 
misunderstood, that he has even been represented as carrying 
on a relentless war against the married clergy In 
the first place, the reform had nothing to do with 
the married der'-y as siu h , it simply ronrerned 
the clergy who were living on estates and serving churches 
which were claimed for the monks 1 int these clergy were 
generally married was an aggravation of their position as living 
on monastic endowments, as was the fact that some of them 
led immoral lives 1 hey were not, however, ejected for either 
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of these reasons, but because their churches and lands 
were wanted for men who conformed to the newly imported 
Benedictine system Again, Dunstan took little or no 
active share in the ejection of clerks from the monasteries 
he had not expelled them from his cathedral church of 
Worcester, for Oswald had found them there . nor did he 
expel them from Christ Church, Canterbury, for they were 
expelled by one of his successors So far as this matter is 
concerned, while Kadgai was in full sjmpathy with yLthelwold, 
Dunstan probably approved of the more prudent action of his 
friend Oswald The line which he followed was no doubt mainly 
the result of his moderate temperament, perhaps to some 
extent of his occupation in affairs of State, and possibly also 
of the influence of the more practical (haracter of Mcmish 
monasticism, with which he had personally come in rontact as 
compared with the severer spirit of Henry Oswald, though 
a disciple of Heury, would naturally be int lined to the moder- 
ate polity of his uncle’s friend Yet though a distimtion 
may be drawn between the methods pursued by I adgar, 
^thelwold, Dunstan, and Oswald, all four had the same end 
in view, for Dunstan upheld the reform by his counsel and 
authority 

The victory of the monks must have been known, and 
would, of course, be approved, at Rome Englishmen w'cre, 
however, so much in the habit of managing their 

PajMi affairs tliat it is not surprising to find little, it 

any, notice of papal action in the matter Ont 
letter, indeed, there is of John XIII , which, il it is genuine, is 
an answer to an application from the king and Dunstan with 
reference to the Old \Iinsler In reply, the pope authorises 
ifithelwold to introduce monks, who were to elect their own 
head, and orders that no clerk should for the future be made 
ruler of the church of Winchester 

Before attempting to ascertain the effects produced by the 
work of the monastic reformers, we must first, for the sake of 
D tan clearness, occujty ourselves with some matters which 
ccciesiauitai bclong to the period ol change Although in the 
reforms g^pulsion of the scculars Dunstan’s figure stands 
somewhat in the background, he was busy both in ecclesiasti 
cal and civil matters The ecclesiastical laws and canons of 
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Eadgar’s reign must have been his work. The laws relating 
to the Church are concerned with the payment of church-scots, 
tithes, and Peter’s pence, and with the observance of festivals 
ancf fasts A decided advance in legislation is apparent in 
them, for they lay down the determination of tithes Generally 
all tithes were to be paid to the “old minster” or head church 
of the district, that is, the church, or its representative, from 
which the Gospel first spread over a district But the thcgn 
who had on his estate a church with a burying-ground was by 
Kadg ir’s law to give a third part of his tithe to it , if the 
church had no burying-ground, he was to give his tithe to the 
“old minster,” and pay the priest out of his own pocket 

1 he canons of the reign, sixty-seven m number, are con- 
cerned with spiritual matters, such as the conduct of priests, 
the duties of the laity, the care and reverence due 
to ( hurches, and the like Many are copied from 
earlier collections One, which is worth notice, marks the com- 
pleteness of the jiarochial system No priest was to deprive 
another of wliat pertained to his “ shrift-shire ” The duty of 
celibacy seems hinted at in the command that no priest should 
forsake his church, but hold it as his lawful spouse Concu- 
binage and excess are forbidden to the laity At church-wakes 
men were to pray heartily, and there was to be no drinking 
or folly Priests were specially warned against excess As a 
means of checking drunkenness, Dunstan, it is said, ordered that 
drinking-cups should he fitted with pegs, so that when drink- 
ing healths each man might be able to see how much he was 
taking No man unfasting was to taste of the housel, unless 
in extreme sickness, and a priest wis always to have the housel 
ready for those who might need it Specially characteristic 
of Dunstan, that lover of education and handicrafts, are the 
commands that no priest receive another’s scholar without 
leave of his earlier teacher , that every priest, besides book- 
learning, should learn a handicralt, that all should teach handi- 
( rafts to their scholars, and that no learned priest should 
despise one less learned, but try to teac h him better 

Dunstan’s work was not confined to Church matters As 
the king’s chief adviser, he must have had a large share in 
Eadgar’s secular legislation, which assured equal justice to all, 
rich and poor alike, and developed and defined the judicial 
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system and the means of securing peace and good oickr In 
a supplement to his laws, published in a time of jilagiie, Eadgar 
says that he and his witan considered th it the calam- 
^ punishment for the neglect of (lod’s dues 
Wherefore, he continues, “ I and the archbishop 
command’ that tithes and other dues be paid without grudging 
Then follow’ some ordinances declaring that the Danes should 
live under their own laws, and giving cijual protection to tin 
property of English, Danes, and Britons ( onsidenng Dunstan’s 
place in the State, we ma) fairh believe that the enlightened 
policy w’hich made Eadgar’s reign a period of almost unbroken 
peace and iiniirttedented glory was in no small measure due 
to his counsel 

I he glories of the reign reached their climax m the corona- 


tion of the king in the abbey church of Bath, on Whitsunday, 


Tht tomna 

tl.r of 

t idgar 


May II 973 h^dgar had, jirobably, put oft his 
hallowing and coronation as king of the whole 
nation until he should reach some point in his 


reign which would invest the eeremony with peculiar signifi 


cance The imperial coionation of Otto the Great, with 
whom Eadgar maintained friendly relations, may have excited 
the king to some sort of imitation, and he almost certainly 
sought the pope’s ajiproval of the stej) hor Oswald’s journey to 
Rome to fetch his pall was undertaken by the king’s tomnnnd, 
and was partly on the king’s business, he brought back to 
the king the pope’s blessing, and the coronation followed 
immediately on his return 'Ihe rite, which was performed 


with much splendour, is virtually the same as that observed 
ever since at the consecration and coronation of English 
sovereigns 'i'he coronation oath was administered by Dunstan , 
the king promised to prcjlect (jod's Church and people, to put 


down wrong and robbery, and to rule with justice and mtrev 
Oswald and other bishops assisted at the ceremony 

A story which connects the long delay in the coronation 
with a penance of seven years, imposed by Dunstan on the 
king for the seduction of a nun, is untrue, but cer- 
Hi* alleged tainly contains elements of truth Jn spile of his 

penaiice /■ t j ' r 

zeal for Benedictinism, Eadgar was a man of impure 
life Some verses inserted in the vSaxon Chronicle record how 


he allowed the Danes and men of other races, who were 
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attracted to his court by his liberal policy, to infect it with 
their immorality Before his marriage with ^^:irthryth, he had 
wedded, probably without marrying, a lady named yBthelflaed 
the Fair, or “ the Duck,” as she was called, and by her had 
a son named Eadward She may have died, or Eadgar may 
have dissolved the union at the end of the year Then, it 
is said, and there is no reason to doubt the story, that he 
formed a connection with a lady named Wulftrud who had 
assumed the veil at Wilton, though without taking the vows 
She bort him a daughter in, or about, 962, and at the end of 
the year left him of her own accord, and went back to Wilton, 
taking her child, Eadgyth, with her She became Abbess of 
Wilton, and there brought up her daughter, who took 
the vows and was conspicuous for her holiness of life 
Nevertheless, Eadgyth was splendid in her attire and dressed 
as a king’s daughter ^d^^thelwold reproved her for dressing 
m a fashion unbecoming a bride of Christ, and she replied 
that her thoughts were as much with God as though she wore 
goat’s skin, and that her 1 o’^d regarded the heart rather than 
raiment Her monastic biographer of the next century ex- 
hibits the poverty of his soul by explaining that she wore a 
hair-shirt She died at Wilton on September 16, 984, in her 
twenty-third year, and held a place in the calendar as St 
Edith 

It will be seen by the dates that Eadgar’s connection with 
Wulftrud had nothing to do with the delay of his coronation 
Vet It is probable enough that he did some penance 
for It, for Dunstan was not the man to regard a 

,,,,,, O just seventy 

scandal lightl) because the transgressor happened to 
be jiow’erful, Adelard of Blandinium, who wrote a Life of 
Dunstan about twenty years after he died, tells us that he 
excommunicated a noble for forming an unlawful marriage 
The man went to Rome and obt lined a letter from the pope 
on his behalf, but Dunstan refused to pay any attention to it 
Eadgar died on July 8, 975, and was buried by Dunstan 
at (jlastonbury His widow ilslfthryth atltnijitcd to set aside 
his elder son headward, whom he had by /Ethelllied ^ 

“ the Duck,” in favour of his younger brother, her monastic 
own son, ^^.thelred Her attempt, though supported 
by some of the nobles, failed through the opposition of the 
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advisers of the late king, headed by the archbishops, Dunstan 
and Oswald Eadnard was elected by the majorit) of the 
witan, and was crowned by Dunstan at Kingston Eadgar's 
death was immediately followed by an anti-monastic reaction, 
which, though apparently unconnected willi the dispute as to 
the succession, had a political and 1 social as well as an 
ecclesiastical bearing It was a Mercian movement, and was 
headed by ^Ifhere, the Mernan ealdornian It was, doubt 
less, in a measure due to the dislike w'liich some of the nobles 
must have felt at the displacement of the wcll-bf^rn and digni- 
fied minster clergy by monks drawn from all classes of the 
people ^slfhere drove out the monks from the monasteries 
of Mercia, and replaced them by the old secular clergy, who 
returned with their wives So (lermanus had to leave his 
abbey at Winchcomh and went again to hleury, while his 
monks returned to Ramsey, iheir old home 

The movement found supporters in East \nglia , but there 
the monks had powerful defenders /Ethelwiiu was the head 

of their party, and by his vigorous action in defence 

The struggle /• i ' f i i “ i i i i 

of their rights earned his nickname the ‘ I nend 
of God” By his side stood his brother Elfwold, a man 
of fiercer mood, and the bast Saxon ealdorman Bnhtnotli, 
afterwards famous in battle Ihesc nobles raised their troops, 
and prepared to defend the East Anglian monasteries by force 
of arms A civil war seemed imminent, and on April 30, 
977, an assembly of the witan was held at Kirtlmgton, in 
Oxfordshire,' to make peace J thelwine, .d.llwold, and 
Bnhtnoth spoke boldly in defence of the monks , there was 
much opposition, and Sideman, Bishoj) of Crediton, died 
suddenly during the assembly, probably from a fit brought on 
by excitement Alfwold's anger was roused by the speech of a 
man who claimed one of the possessions of Peterborough, and 
he afterwards caused him to be assassinated Uneasy at his 
violent act, he went to Wincluster, and ajipearcd barefoot as 
.1 penitent before -d'thelwold, but was received as a champion 

* Fhib a6seml<ly is irt ittd in Ui< text ub tin same is tint ol wlmli w( 
have an account in tiu Vita ihwaldi fi jp, Horuneof Worcester says 
that It was htld at Kirtling in hast Anglii < r in Cunbridgcshire Was he 
misled by the prtpondf r inre of the I,ibt Arifilian element in the ({ernot? 
The fact that Sidemin was buried it Abingdon cunhrms the ChtonttU 
(MS H , cd I’lumintr), which places the assembly at Kirtlmgton 
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of the Church The ealdormen and their party ^^ere strong 
enough to prevent an attack on Ramsey and the other East 
Anglian monasteries Another meeting of the witan at Caine, 
in Wiltshire, also debated the monastic question It was held 
in an upper room, and was interrupted by the giving way of 
the floor All fell to the room below, some being killed and 
others injured, except Dunstan, who saved himself by catching 
hold of a beam A third meeting was held at Amesbury 
I he murder of the voiing king, possibly with the cognisance 
of his step-mother, yElfthryth, on March r8, 978, had no 
direct connection with the ecclesiastical struggle Ihe fact 
that Eadward’s kinsmen would not avenge his death seems to 
point to a conspiracy among the West Saxon nobles, formed, 
probably, in order to ovcTthrow the Mercian influence at court 
And, as the ecclesiastical and civil politics of the time were 
closely related, the murder no doubt had a bearing on the 
monastic struggle, though there is no evidence that it was in 
any way directly connected with it ABIfhere, the Mercian 
c ildorman, translated the king s body from Warehara, where it 
had been buried without state, to an honourable resting-place 
in the minster of Shaftesbury It is said that Dunstan joined 
^Ifhere in the translation If this assertion was trustworthy, 

It would weigh heavily against the probability that the murder 
was the result of political motives As, however, it rests solely 
on a twelfth-century authority, it cannot be held of much 
account The part taken by Dunstan and Oswald at Eadward’s 
election, and, still more, the retirement ol Dunstan, and the 
overthrow of his influence on ^'thelred’s accession, seem 
conclusive evidence that the murder had no direct connection 
with the ecclesiastical struggle The men who held power 
during the early years of /Ethelred’s reign were enemies of 
the Church The king’s murder may then be attributed to a 
West Saxon conspiracy, in which /Iiflfthrjth, as later historians 
believed, may have taken some part in order to forward her 
son’s aciession, tlunigh her guilt is not asserted by any known 
authority till at least a century after the event Eadward’s 
innocence and cruel murder gave him a place which he still 
holds in the calendar of our Church The struggle between 
the seculars and regulars went on in the next reign, though 
the danger of civil war passed away 'I'he regulars constantly 
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gained ground, and the tempoiary success of the secular clergy, 
which was probably confined to Mercia, could scarcely have 
lasted beyond the lifetime of /Elfhere, who died in 983 

Dunstan crowned -^^thelred the Unready (without rede or 
counsel) at Kingston, on Sunday, April 14, 978, and, as though 
foreseeing the sort of king that the boy would prove 
la^erdajs cuforctd the usual promises of good govern- 

ment which he called upon him to make, by a short 
discourse upon them As archbishop he was bound to give 
effect to the election of the witan, but he jirobably acted with 
a heavy heart His influence at court seems to have been 
over , he retired from politics, and spent the rest of his life in 
the discharge of his spiritual duties As in his earlier days, 
he taught all that came to him, making Canterbury a seat of 
education and literary activity He {ireached constantly, and 
crowds gathered to hear him, so that it is said that his light 
shone over all the land His popularity as a preacher was, no 
doubt, partly due to the passion ite character of his piety , for, 
like St Cuthbert, he had the gift of teirs, which was in those 
days regarded as a mark of sjiccid unction Much of his 
time was given to prayer both in church and in private Yet 
his days were lull of work , and w’hilc .d^.theiwold may, accord- 
ing to the ideas of the time, be legarded as a pattern of 
asceticism, Dunstan surely stands for all time as a jiattern of 
practical holiness 

He set himself to improve the spiritual condition of the 
people by building, or restoring, and dedicating churches, and 
provided for the interests of his successors by 
building houses on the various estates of his sec 
The early hours of the morning he devoted to 
the correction of the books of the Christ Church library 
Many of the manuscripts on which he worked were doubt- 
less service-books, for as a skilled musician he took a lively 
inteiest m the music of his chunh 'iwo pints of church 
music were believed to have been du tated to liim by angels 
One of them, his canticle Kyru ie\ spkndens, said to be 
represented by the canticle appointed, according to the use 
of Sarum, to be sung on his diy, belongs to an earlier, the 
other, 0 rex gentium dominator omnium^ to this later period of 
his life Manifold business occupied his days , he heard and 
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determined suits, pacified quarrels, upheld the cause of the 
widow, the fatherless, and the stranger in their distress, and 
as *^n ecclesiastical judge laboured to promote purity by an- 
nulling all unlawful marriages At night, he loved to visit 
secretly the holy places of f.anterbury, and offer his prayers 
and jiraiscs to (lod, where his first predecessor St Augustine 
had jireached, and where yli^thelbert and Bertha lay at rest 
Some time he found for the practice of the arts and crafts in 
which he excelled, and for social intercourse with scholars 
and churchmen, monks and flerks, of his own and of other 
lands Many scholars from France and Flanders came to 
Jnigland in these his last years, and all looked to him as their 
patron and director As he sat with his younger friends and 
disciples, the gray-headed archbishop would tell them stories 
of his eventful life, of the kings, statesmen, bishops, and holy 
ladies with whom he had been associated, or would relate, 
never without tears, the death of Eadniund of Fast Anglia, 
as he had heard it when a child, from an aged man who had 
been the king’s armour-bearer, and had seen him suffer martyr- 
dom for Christ’s sake 

Once the archbishop’s days of quiet labour were disturbed 
I’he young king, at the suggestion of unworthy favourites, ap- 
propriated some lands belonging to the Church 
i 4 i!Ifstan, Bishop of Rochester, appears to have resisted 
one of these acts of spoliation, and iEthclred led a force, which 
he might have employed more creditably in defending his 
kingdom from invasion, to besiege the bishop m Rochester 
He found the city prepared to resist him, and wasted the 
lands of the bishopric Dunstan called upon him to cease 
from injuring the Church of St Andrew, and threatened him 
with the anger of the A.postle Hithelred despised his warn- 
ing, and Dunstan, as jiatron and guardian of the see, sent him 
a hundred pounds to buy him off The unkingly king accepted 
the bribe and withdrew his troops Two yeaVs later, in 988, 
Dunstan finished his course On Ascension Day, May 17, he 
celebrated mass tor the last time, and thrice during the service 
addressed the people, preaching “as he had never preached 
before" He dined with his friends and clergy, and then 
rested awhile, as he was wont to do in summer While he 
slept he was seized with illness Early in the morning of 
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Saturday, the 19th, he sent for the brethren of his church, and 
m their presence received the last sacrament 1 hen he 
thanked God, and said, “ ffc hath made His wonderful woiks 
to be remembered The I ord is ^rnnoiis and full of comjns 
Sion He hath e,ivcn nual unto the m tint kir Hun ’ (I'silm 
cxi 4, 5), and \uth the list words uj'on his lips he kll asleep 
The love and gratitude of the Knglish C hurch and nation kept 
his memor\ fresh and franrant, and 1 few jears afte'r his deith, 
men sought his intercession for Eiglind in a jinyer which 
IS still extant He remained the most famous saint of our 
Church until the martyrdom of St Thomas of Canterbury 
turned the flow of popular devotion in another, though not a 
worthier, direction 

Dunstan’s successor at Canterbury was Athelerir, one of 
his pupils at Glastonbury, who had gone with /hthelwold to 
Abingdon, and had been apjiointed by him abbot 
immtcintc of tlic Ncw MinstcT at Winchester on the ejection of 
successors scculat clergy Ht ha<l been consecrated to 
the see of Selsey in 9S0 He w'as a learned and a liberal 
man, and, though one of /^thelwold’s memks, ajipears to have 
approved of Dunstan’s more moderate polu y, for he did not 
expel the seculars from his church either it Selsey or Canter 
bury He w’ent to Rome for his pall, visiting St Rerun’s 
Abbey, both on his way thither and on his return journey 
He died on February 13, 990 The next archbishop wis 
another of DunstaiF's sc holars, n imed ‘^igeric, whom he c lused 
to be elected Abbot of St Augustine’s He was a learned 
and pious man, and had been consec rated by 1 lunstan to the 
bishopric of Wiltshire in 985 On his promotion to Canter 
bury, in 990, he obtained his pall from John W A curious 
record of his journey back from Rome has been preserved 
It tells us how the archbishop visited no fewer than fifteen 
churches on the first day of his stay at Rome, and how, after 
leaving the city, he h id a journey of seventy nine stages before 
he embarked (or England It is said that on his return he 
expelled the secular clergy from Christ (duirch, where they 
had been allowed to remain, bcjth by Dunstan and /Kthelgar 
He probably decreed their expulsion, but died before he could 
carry it out, for his successor is also said to have expelled 
them 
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i^lthelwold had been called away before Dunstan’s death 
He did much educational work in his later years One of 
his Winchester monks tells us that he loved to 
teach the )oung men and bo)s of his house to 
translate Latin books into Lnglish, to instriut 
them in grammai and prosody, and to encourage them m 
their studies with cheery words He was also busily com- 
pleting his new church, on which, in the true spirit of St 
Benedu t, he made his monks work along with the artisans and 
labourers It was dedicated on October 20, 980 That was 
a great day Ten years before, the bishop had translated the 
bones of his predecessor St Swithun, and since that time had 
preached the cult of the saint, and had spread abroad the 
fame of two other holy bishops of Winchester, Frithestan and 
Bcornstan, who were also accepted as saints The crowd of 
miracles which followed the translation of St Swithun excited 
universal reverence, and as such events naturally called forth 
the liberality of the faithful, must have materially aided the 
bishop in building his church The dedication was regarded 
as an event of no small national importance /Ethelred and 
his ealdormen and other great men came from Andover, where 
he was holding a witenagemot Next after the king — so an 
eyewitness records — walked Archbishop Dunstan “with his 
snowy hair and angelic face”, then came iivthelwold followed 
by eight other bishops, and alter them the lay nobles of the 
realm, including man) of the anti-nionastic party of the late 
reign, who had become "sheep instead of wolves” Much as 
iTlthelwold loved to adorn his church, he once in a time of 
terrible famine sold all its ornaments of gold and silver to feed 
the poor, saying that men made aftei the image of God, and 
redeemed with the precious blood of Christ, were worth more 
than bits of metal 

hor many years he suffered grievously from ill-health, 
which was aggravated by his asceticism, fof until his last 
illness he would never eat either meat or fowl, save once when 
Dunstan with characteristic good sense and kindness of heart 
prevailed on him to do so for three months Four years 
after the dedication of his church he died at Bed- „ , , 

. * r. TT His death 

dington in hurrey, on August i, 984 He was 
succeeded by ^'Iflieah, or Godwine, better known as St 
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Elj)hege, who wis destined to be the first martyred Arch 
bishop of ( anterbury ^Elfheah had entered the religious life 
at Dterhurst in Gloucestershire, where he w is distinguished 
by his holiness and ascttK ism He berame Abbot of llnh, ind 
after some diftn ult) icforincd tht convent and Ltifon id oficdi- 
ence to the Benedictine Rule He was consecratul to the 
see of Wmt hester on October 19 'I’he work wliK h St H thel- 
wold had done at int hester was safe in his hands 

In November 991, Archbishop Oswald Msitcd R irnsc) in 
company with his friend and co- founder, the c ildormin 
Abp Oswiid -5'thelwirie On the accession of 1 thtlred he had 
indti* brought (lornnnus, who had been forced to leave 
•tiheilnJ his abbev at Uinchcomb, back to Ramsc\, and 
had again made him prior He canu tins linu to 
dedicate the church which had been rebuilt liter the cracking 
of the cential tower, and to bid lirewcll to his nionk^, for he 
knew that his end was near He told them that ifter ins 

death the) were to choose an abbot from their own convent 

He died on hebruary 2(9, 992, and was buried in St Mary’s, 

which he had built to be his cathedral church instead of the 

Old Minster, St Peters On his death, I aldulf, Abbot of 
Peterborough, one o( 1 thelwold’s disciples, w is chosen to 
succeed him at A^ork '1 he course adopted by Dunstan and 
Oswald for a temjiorary reason was unfortunately made a 
precedent, and Kaicluif held the bishopric of W orcester along 
with his archbishopric He probably sjient more of Ins time 
among his monks at Worcester than among tin secular c lergy 
at York, and on his death in 1002 he w i^, like his jircde 
cessor, buried at Wcjrc ester cl thelwme did not long survive' 
his friend Oswald , he died on April 24 of tlie same year, 
and was buned at Ramsey 

^UTHC^KiriES - In 'idditioii to the tn r il luthotiiiis sec, Uit ah 

of ‘it Dunstan Wulfsl zn s Vita S yj thiluonh the ^^rl) I lia S ()<:waUi, 
the ( hron de Abin<^dan rhcjrpt s Atuirnt I ni'\ Kcniblt s i odet Dipl , 
and Ro))ertson's liistomal V <.%ay\ as in Uk iithcjiitics fur list clitpter Also 
Historia Abbaticr Ramesiensts Rolls ^tnrs which thoiiffh c)f tin twilfth 
century is found* d c^n punuirie tr idiliuns ziid proh ihly t irln r records, metis 
of great value ind (josiclins Vita S had^itha ip Mihillon 14 A'S 
O S B sat-c V 623 I he ' ( oncordi i Ri i»ui iris i in lln new Manasiuon, 
vol I for Its nithoishif) iiid chiri<t*i cc lu ihh piper by Miss M 
Bateson in hmjhsh Historical hri'n v (Oel if<94) i\ 690 on Rules for 
Monks and Canons 
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VViiH the death of .li^thelwine the last of the early leaders of 
the monastic revival passed away It ma) therefore be taken 
as a point at which we may pause to review the 
character and effects of the movement Such a 
review, together with some notice of the invasions 
which weakened the new energy of the C hurch and ushered in 
a period of exhaustion, will be attempted in this chapter 
'I he revival of monasticism by Dunstan at (jlastonbury and 
/I^.thelwold at Abingdon had been followed by a reformation 
m iinly on the lines ot the Benedictinism of Fleiiry , 

, ^ ' 1 he claims of 

In carrying out this reformation, the monastic party the monastic 
claimeil the minsters which had in times past been 
served by men of the religious order, and had fallen into the 
hands of the secular clergy At first sight, it would seem that 
they claimed no more than their o^n There is, however, 

something to be said on the other side It must be remem- 

bered that their claims did not stop there, for they deprived 
the ( lergy of possessions which had been granted to the minsters 
when in secular hands Nor was the monasticism of those 
who took the place of the seculars the same as that of the 
earlier monks It was different in spirit — it was exclusive, self- 
asserting, and apt to arrogate to itself a monopoly of holiness 
And it was different in outward character, for, as has already 
been pointed out, with the exception of the convents which for 
a short time carried out, more or less strictly, the practices 
introduced by Wilfrith and Benedict Biscop, English monks 
knew so little of the Benedictine Rule that in time it was 
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forgotten altogether A claim can scarcely be held to be 
strongly founded which rests on a state of things long gone by, 
and overset by the will of the nation, whether expressed by 
legislation, or, as in this use, by gradual and progressive 
change On the other hand, the expulsion of the clerks from 
the minsters and the establishment of monks in their place 
must be regarded as national acts , tliey were brought about 
by bishojis appointed in the witenagemot and by a king 
elected by tlit nation, and acting with the formal apjiroval 
of the national assembly Much hardship was inflicted on 
individuals, and many besides those personally ( oncerned were 
opposed to the change So much, however, may be said of 
almost every radical change, and as the monastic party proved 
the strongei, the nation mu';! he held to have approved the 
monastic claims 

Civilly, the reform of the minsters was a sign of the m 
crease of the power ol the rrowm, and was unpopular among 
certain of the great nobles It injured the dignified 
Their civil cleren, as we rnav call them, who were, as a class, 
probably connected with the nobles, for the benefit 
of monks drawn from all classes It destroyed the power of 
the nobles over the minster lands, and, according to the scheme 
of Eadgar and Athelwold, it placed the new monastic land- 
owners under the king's special protection and brought them 
into intimate relations with him Jhe anti momstir move- 
ment, headed by /Elfhere of Mercia, had its origin, there is 
reason to believe, rather in social and political, than in ecclesi- 
astical or religious, motives Tins, however, is a side of the 
question which we must leave here to }>iss on to matters more 
closely connected wuth our subject 

For our purposes, the results of the monastic revival as a 
w'hole may conveniently be arranged according to the influ- 
1 be result* '^hich it excrciscd (i) on ecclesiastical institu- 

of the men tiOHS, (2) 011 national morality, (3) on the increase of 
astic revival cducation, literature, and the inter- 

course with foreign churchmen and scholars, and (5) on the 
development of the arts as apjilied to religion 

(r) The monastic revival had an important bearing on tlie 
constitution of many of the cathedral minsters We have 
seen how bishops' churches originally served by monks 
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gradually fell into the hands of the bishops’ clerks The 
change seemed so monstrous to monks of later days that they 
sought to account for it in one case or another by 
some special catastrophe So it was believed that at 
Christ Church the seculars gained possession of the 
minster in the time of Archbishop Ceolnoth (833-870), because 
a plague carried off all the monks except five, and the arch 
bishop made his clerks and some of the clergy of the town 
supply their place While the story miy have a foundation 
of fact, It will be remembered that a change in the character 
of the Church had begun in the time of Wulfred 

The Benedictine party ousted the seculars from certain 
episcopal churches, and made them monastic This change 
went on until about half the cathedral churches of 
England vvere in the hand^ of monks By the time 
of the Norman Compicst, however, it had not been 
carried so far The metropolitan church of Canterbury was 
a\o\\edly monastic, but the new congregation vs as scattered 
almost as soon as it had been formed, and, for sixty > ears before 
the Conquest, Christ Church wis, as apparently it had been in 
earlier times, a minster of a mixed character The Old Minster, 
at Winchester, and the new cathedral church at Worcester re- 
mained wholly monastic, and, in 99S, the clerks of the episcopal 
church at Crediton were compelled to give place to monks 
In the North, the Church of St Cuthbert, though retaining 
monastic traditions, was in fact before 1066 as much secular 
as monastic In a monastic catht-dral the church was served 
by monks, and the bishop was the abbot of the cathedral 
monastery and was in theory elected by the convent It was 
an institution almost peculiar to this country 'I he results of 
the system were partly good and partly evil While it checked 
the abuse of Church property and offices arising from family 
interests, it led to perpetual quarrels between the bishop and 
his monastery, which hindered episcopal usefulness, and were 
a fruitful source of appeals to Rome These matters, how 
ever, belong to a later period of the history of our Church 
1 he monastic system devised by /Ethelwold was modelled 
on that of Benedict of Aniane It made the king the virtual 
ruler of the monasteries by providing that m all cases of diffi- 
culty the superiors should consult the king, and appear in 
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person before bim or the queen This system perished at 
Eadgar’s death Each convent was left to rule itself, save for 
^ ^ . the rights of the diocesan, which, so far at least as the 

monastiL right of Visitation was concerned, were often unvvill 
ingly admitted, and in some < ases evaded '1 he jiro- 
vision for the election of the bishops of monastic churches was 
apparently also set aside An election of a bishop by a 
monastic ciiajiter seems to have been neither more nor less 
effectual than an election by a secular chapter On the other 
hand, in non-cathedral monasteries the election of a superior, 
though sometimes directed by royal appointment, seems to 
have not infrequently been decided by the votes of the con- 
vent, the bishop of the diocese giving his approval by conferring 
the benediction according to the Benedictine Rule 

(2) Morally, the effects of the monastic revival were un 
doubtedly good I he efforts of Oda and Dunstan in the 
Morals. examples and teaching of men 

who voluntarily embraced, and rigidly followed, a life 
of war against the flesh, bore much fruit This is evident both 
in the legislation of /Isthelred’s reign, and in what we know of 
the state of society in the reign of the Confessor The newly 
awakened moral sense of the nation is illustrated by efforts 
to put a stop to the marriage of priests, and to induce canons, 
as the clergy of the non-monastic minsters are styled in Eng- 
land by the end of the tenth century, to live according to 
canonical rule By this was meant the Rule of Bishop Chrode- 
gang, of which something has already been said, as enlarged by 
a council held at Aix-la Chapclle by Lewis the Pious in 81 7 
In the reign of iPthelred vigorous protests were made 
against the marriage of priests By the laws of 1008, “all 
the servants of God, bishops and abbots, monks and 
Marnape of niynchcns, Tiriests and nuns,” were bidden to live 
according to their rule , and, again, in a body of laws 
made at Enham, priests were ordered to live chastely, for it was 
not lawful for them to have wives In certain canons written 
for Wulfsige, Bishop of Sherborne, by an abbot named /Flfric, 
of whom we shall hear more, great stress is laid on the unlaw- 
fulness of priests’ marriages Aslfric further insists on this point 
in a pastoral epistle that he wrote for VVulfstan, who succeeded 
Ealdulf as Archbishop of York and Bishop of Worcester in 
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1003 Canons are commanded by the laws of ^.thelred to 
use a common dormitory and refectory Yet no attempt was 
made to enforce celibacy The only civil penalty attached to a 
prid’st’s marriage was a diminution of his legal status And the 
bishops took no decisive action in the matter, for i^llfnc, 
addressing the married priests in Wulfstan’s name, says, “We 
cannot now forcibly compel you to chastity, but v,e neverthe- 
less admonish you to hold to it “ English priests, however, 
turned a deaf ear to these admonitions Nor did canons 
generally use a common dormitory and refectory The 
canonical rule was indeed enforced in three episcopal, and two 
or three other minsters before the Conquest, but it was soon 
more or less abandoned, and all attempts of the same kind 
ended in failure 

(3) '1 he new energy imparted to the Church by the mon- 
astic revival led to the restoration of minsters and other 
churches which had been destroyed, wholly or m 
part, by the Danes East Anglia and the Midlands 
again received the means of Christian worship The increase 
of spiritual life in the Church generally is illustrated by a 
renewal of missionary zeal, a matter which must be deferred 
for the present, and by the efforts that were made for the 
religious instruction of the people Dunstan was, as we have 
seen, a great preacher Oswald was also diligent in preaching, 
for, as hib biographer says, “ he loved the common people,” and 
ABlthelwold, we are told, preached “everywhere,” his popularity 
as a preacher being heightened by the interest roused by the 
miracles which were believed to have followed the translation of 
St Swithun In the canons of Eadgar's reign, which may be 
attributed to Dunstan’s influence, priests are commanded to 
preach every Sunday, and their duty in this respect was also 
urged upon them by -^Elfric 

They were not left to their own devices in this matter, 
books of English homilies were written for their use We 
must not suppose that preaching had altogether been 
neglected since the Danish wars It is probable that 
English homilies were written in Alfred’s time, for 
JElinc says that, when he composed his homilies, there were 
several in existence in English, as well as Latin, which contained 
error Yet the later part of the tenth, and the early years of 
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the eleventh century certainly saw a remarkable outburst of 
homiletic literature written in the language of the fieople, 
which we may consider, mainly at least, as a fruit of i^.thel- 
wold’s teaching One extant collection called the “ Blick'ling 
Homilies ” belongs to an earlier date It was re edited in 971, 
and one of the sermons contains a reference to the aj)proach 
ing end of the world, which in England, as well as in Western 
Christendom generally, was expected at the beginning of the 
year 1000 Another collc( lion is the woik of .1 certain Wiilf 
Stan, who is often, though not for an) convincing reason, ulcnti 
fied with Wulfstan, Archbishop of Yoik It seems to have been 
edited more than once, for, though it refers to the e\])e(ted end 
of the world, two extant cojiies of it are dated later than rooo 
Two books, each containing fort\ homilies, were written by 
Abbot yElfric This prolific writer was trained by /Ethelwold 
in the Old Minster, where, besides other literary work, 
wrote his homilies Ixjtween the vears 985 and 
990, for, in the preh( e to the first edition of them, 
he dedicates them to Ar(hbish(;j) Sigeric He considered that 
forty of his homilies weie enough lor a )ear’s jireiching, but 
in the prefac e to a later edition says that he has added five 
more at the request of /Tahelweard, the W est Saxon ealdorman 
^thelweard, with whom A Ifru was on terms of friendship, 
was a member of the ro)al house, and the author of an 
extant I>atin chronicle A Ifric’s second preface must also 
have been written before the year 1000 By tint time he 
had been apjiointcd Abbcjt of ( erne, in Dorsetshire, by 
Bishoj) /Elfheah, at the request t)f Ithelweards son 4 'ibel- 
maer, who was apjnrently a kinsman of .ddllicd, the wife 
of Brihtnolh, one of the cliampiom of the monks in East 
Anglia H.lhelmar, who, like his lather, was a siipfiortci ot 
the monks, founded a monastery at i,)nsham, near Oxford, 
m 1005 ^slfrie appears to have been the first abbot of 
this house, for in some constitutions that he wrote for 
the monks of Eynsham he speaks cjf himself as living among 
them * His hornilies were, he says, conijalcd from Latin works 


* He haj> tjceri confused with it 1 < ibt thrii-othci ihuuhiueii of the same 
name — /Hfru \bp of < anterhun n/ 1005) ,.4*1^11 I iiiu>c Ahp of \ork 
{d 1051;, ind an /tbifru , AU>ot of Miliiushury H« proh d>ly died Abbot 
of bynsbani 
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and translated freely into English In common with other 
English expositors, he was much addicted to allegorical inter- 
pretation, which from Origen’s time prevailed in the Church 
generally In a homily on the “Feeding of the Five 
Thousand ” he interprets the five loaves as signifying the five 
Books of Moses, and the lad who earned them and did not 
eat them, as signifying the Jewish people, who read the books, 
and knew not their meaning until Christ came and opened 
them At the same time, he is often practical enough, as in 
a homily for Advent Sunday, where he says “ \V"e are ever seen 
by God without and within, wherefore every one that would 
not be condemned should take special care that he transgress 
not God’s commandments by over-eating and drunkenness 
Drunkenness is a death bearing thing and the source of 
lasciviousness ” 

One of i-Elfric’s homilies, “ On the Sacrifice , for Easter 
Day," IS famous from the use that has been made of it in 
theo’ogical controversy Protestant divines have 
appealed to it as a proof that the “ Anglo-Saxon ’’ homily for 
Church held a doctrine on the Eucharist opposed 
to that of the Roman Catholic Church, while Roman 
Catholics have contended that ^Elfnc’s words are not in 
consistent with Tridentme dogma 

In this homily ^Ifric says “ Now certain men have often 
asked, and yet do ask, how the bread that is prepared from 
earn and baked by fire’s heat can be changed into ^ 

r-il ) L 1 1 II r Quotations 

Christs body, or that wine which is wrung from from the 
many berries can by blessing be changed into the 
Lord’s blood Now we say to such, that some things are said 
cf Christ through a figure, and others literally It is a true 
and certain thing that Christ was born of a maiden, and of 
Mis own will suffered death He is called bread through 
a figure, and lamb, and lion, and what else But yet, 

according to true nature, Christ is neither bread, nor a lamb, 
nor a lion The bread and the wine which are hallowed 
through the priests’ mass appear one thing to men’s under- 
standings outwardly, and another to believing minds inwardly 
Great is the difference between the invisible might of the 
holy housel, and the visible appearance of its own nature 
Bv nature it is corruptible bread and corruptible wine, and 
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IS by the power of the divine word truly Christ’s body and 
blood , not, how'ever, bodily but spiritually (ireat is the 
difference between the body in which Christ suffered, and 
the body which is hallowed for housel I’he body sooth ly 
in which ( hrist sufieied was born of Mar)’s flesh, with blood 
and with bones and His ghostly bod), which we call 
housel, IS gathered of many corns, without blood and bones, 
limbless and soulless, and therefore nothine; therein is to be 
understood bodil), but all is to be understood sjiintiially 
This mystery is a pledge and symbol, Christ’s body is truth 
This pledge we hold rnyslKally until we come to the truth, 
and then will tins jiledge be ended Soothly it is, as we said 
before, Christ s body and blood, not bodily, but spiritually 
Ye are not to ask how it is done, but to hold to your belief 
that It IS so done ’ lie piocct-ds to quote two legends, one 
taken from the VUic in which two monks saw upon 

the altar a child in place of the host— an ini;el duidcd the 
child’s bod\, and its blood was poured into a ( hahee , the other, 
a miracle of a like kind 

Alfnc also speaks elsewhere on this subject in the ‘vime 
Strain as in his l.astcr homily It is possible to reconcile 
his words with the jiresent leaching of Rome, his 
opinions expressions are loose and unphilusojrhieal, and 
therefore capable of being interpreted according to 
demand Vet, it will scarcely be denied that their spirit, and 
indeed the obvious interpretation of them, are contrary to the 
doctrine of Iransubstantiation At the same tunc, the con 
tention that they represent the teaching of the Churth of 
England before the Conquest, can scarcely be maintained in the 
face of passages to be found in the wrjrks of Jledc and else- 
where The doctrine of transubstanlialion, as it was called 
at a later time, was disjoined m 1 ranee both before and afte- 
yfslfric’s day, and he appears to have borrowed his ideas on the 
subject from a treatise entitled Itbet de Corpore et Sanguttu 
Domini^ written by Ratramn, a monk of Corbie, near Amiens, 
and addressed to Charles the Raid {d 877) AKlfric’s 
opinions are, surely, of no pradical ini])orlan(e now He also 
wrote some Lives of Saints, wliuh may lie deb( ribed as a third 
senes of homilies, intended s{>e( lally for use in monasteries 
Among them are homilies for the days of St Alban, St 
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Swithun, St iiEthelthryth, and St Oswald the King They 
were written at the request of yfilthelmaer and -^Kthelweard, and 
contain many passages in a kind of loose alliterative metre 
*(4) Of the efforts of Dunstan and ^^Ithelwold m the cause 
of education much has already been said Their work did 
not die with them , their pupils in their turn be- 
came teachers Two of ^Ifric’s many works are aifcfS'ons 
school-books — one a Latin grammar, which procured 
him the nickname of GrammatuuSy the Grammarian , 
the other a reading-book in Latin and English, in the form 
of a “ Colloquy ” between a master and pupil, which contains 
a valuable picture of contemporary life The monastic 
reformers \^ere not content with the teaching to be had at 
home Oswald asked the Abbot of Fleury for a teacher for 
his monastery at Ramsey, and the abbot sent him the master 
of the convent school, a famous scholar named Abbo, who 
taught at Ramsey for about two years, and became an 
intimate friend both of Oswald and Dunstan While he was 
in England, Abbo, too, w-rote a grammar, which he dedicated 
to his Ramsey pupils, and, after his return to Fleury, a book 
on the “ l^assion ” and miracles of St Eadmund, dedicated 
to Dunstan, from whom he had heard the story of the 
king’s martyrdom He became Abbot of Fleury in 988, and 
was murdered in 1004, at La R^ole in Gascony, while 
engaged in reforming abuses in the religious houses which 
belonged to his abbey In addition to homilies, school- 
books, and the usual scholastic exercises of verses and 
acrostics, the monastic movement produced a literature of 
lasting value in the shape of ecclesiastical biography Nearly 
all that we know of the Church history of the jicriod comes 
from the virtually contemporary Lives of Dunstan, /Ethelwold, 
and Oswald Ihe earliest Life of Dunstan, written about 
twelve years after his death, is the work of a Saxon priest 
who, for some reason or other, was an exile in England 
Many churchmen of other lands visited England and were 
hospitably received by Dunstan, and, as in earlier 
times, much Faiglish money was sent to foreign visito?^' 
churches, and books fiom England found at least 
a temporary home in foreign monasteries Dun- 
stan’s old friend, Count Arnulf, corresponded with him, 
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and commended to his good offices the Abbot of St 
Bertin’s, whom he sent to represent him at Eadgnr’s court, 
and tlie archbishop was asked, certainly not in vain, to 
help his former hosts at Blandinium at a time of scarcity in 
Flanders The churches of St Ouen at Rouen and Ste 
Genevitive at Pans were not restored without apjxais to the 
well-known liberality of Eadgar The convent ot St Hertin’s 
received alms from Archbishop /Ethelgar, and hoped that his 
successor Sigeric would follow his example , and I’aldiilf, 
Archbishop of York, wa-. veneiated at Meury, for his gifts to 
the abbey rivalled those of Osw\ald 

It is interesting to find that the Benedictine reformation, 
which in pjigland owed so deep a debt to the monasteries 
of other lands, was promoted in Southern (icrmany by .a 
monk of English race One of the (irincipal agents in the 
movement in that land, Wolfgmg, Bishoj) of Ratisbon 
{d 994), was a disciple of Gregory, Abbot of J insiedein 
7 'his (jregory was an Englishman of noble birth who, in 
his youth, left his country and all that he hid and went on 
a pilgrimage to Rome, where he learnt the Benedutine Rule 
After leaving Rome, he joined a little rompany of monks who 
had settled at Einsiedein, became their abbot about 958, and 
died the head of a large and flourishing convent m 996 
From his example and teaching Wolfgang derived his zeal as 
a monastic reformer (ircgory, who must have assumed that 
name so dear to Englishmen on taking the vow^, ind 
probably during his visit to Rome, left I ngland betore the 
Benedictine reformation had begun there Yet his renuni la 
tion of the world must have been the Iruit of the revival 
of monasticism under the teathing of yMfhe ih the Bald, 
and he may, perhaps, have been a disdple of Dunstan 
The Benedictinism of Einsiedein, though derived at first 
from Rome, was piobably fostered by eommuni( atiun with 
the English reformers, for the constitutions of the house, 
written at the end of the tenth (cntury, bear a remarkable 
resemblance to the Pmglish “Concordia Regularis ” 

{5) Both by example and predpt iHinstm and Ethelwold 
gave a vigorous impetus to the practice of arts and 
crafts as applied to religious purjxises From their 
time on to the eve of the Norman Conquest, many churches 
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were built of different sizes, and exhibiting different features , 
some quite small, and with a narrow arch between the nave 
and the presbytery , others larger, and on more elaborate plans 
^’thelwold’s church at Abingdon, probably a restoration of an 
earlier building, had an apse at the west, as well as the east 
end, like Christ Church, Canterbury, and possibly other 
ancient churches, though these two appear to be the only 
recorded Saxoo examples of that arrangement, and it also had 
a round bell-tower, which was an unusual feature The 
larger jiart of what we are told about the rebuilding of the 
Old Minster, at Winchester, seems to apply to the fore-court, 
not to thechuirh itself, and our authority’s metrical sentences 
are so turgid as to render his meaning hopelessly obscure It 
had an eastern apse and a crypt, no aisles, probably transepts, 
and, perhaps, a central tower The central tower, however, is 
extremely doulitful, for it is probable that Bishop .Plfheah, who 
added an atrium leading into numerous chapels, built a western 
tower of five stages over the [lorch, which, as usual, had four 
openings 

To this period, as has already been sauV belong churches 
with two towers Oswald’s church at Ramsey was cruciform 
and had two towers, the loftier in the centre, the 
lower at the west end Almost as soon as it wis 
built, the central tower cracked from the top to 
the bottom owing to its defective foundation , it was rebuilt 
on a more solid foundation, and the church was not finished 
until ne irly the end of Oswald^ lif^ The larger Saxon 
church at Deerhurst, rebuilt in the reign of the Confessor, 
liad also two towers, of which the western still remains, 
an apsidal presbytery with a wide arch, and two transepts, the 
southern transept having a small eastern apse Many of the 
still-existing western towers of the Saxon type seem to have 
been built after the middle of the tenth century According 
to a high architectural authority, in the case of some churches 
of this period, and notably at Barton -on -Humber, the tower 
itself constituted the nave of the church, and had a presbytery 
on Its eastern, and a baptistery on its western side 

A demand for church furniture, organs, bells, splendid 
shrines, sacred vessels and books, stimulated the industry 

‘ bee pp 194. 195 
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of the disciples of Dunstan and /Ethelwold The “pair of 
organs ” in the Old Minster must have been a fearful as 
well as a ^\onderful thing Jt had, we are told, 
Winchester fourtetn bcllows in a lower and twelve in an upjier 

organs range, which w'ere w'orked with difficulty b) the 
strength of sevtiU) men, and supplied four hundred pipes 
with wind At the ke) boards two plajers thumped in 
unison, each on his own set of ke)s, which were distinguished 
by letters, and were capable of producing seven notes and 
“ the lyric semitone ” and of making a noise that could lie 
heard all over the city 

Great labour and skill were ajtphed to the copying and 
illumination of books 'Vmong the results of the relations 
„ between I^nglish and foreign churchmen was a 

PiTnawntJUf: 

andfimMi ( hanp;t in tne general form of unting I.atin texts 
manuscripts cefitur) English scribes graduall) 

adopted the small letters, or minuscules, used in 1 ranee from 
the time of Ciiarlemagne I he special characteristic of 
English minuscule writing is roundness National peculiari- 
ties in the shapes of certain letters soon disajipeared, and the 
writing became exact and beautiful d'he finest example of 
this style of writing as practised in England is the Benedic- 
tional of St ^dsthelwold, the jirojxrt) of the Duke of Devon 
shire, which is splendidly decorated It was written for the 
bishop by a Winchester monk, named Godeman, almost 
certainly the (Jodeman who was appointed \bbot of Ihcjrney, 
in Cambridgeshire, by /hthclwold about 970 It contains the 
benedictions pronounced by a bishop at the fraction of the 
Host on an hundred and sixteen festivals I he volume, which 
has an hundred and nineteen leaves, with letters about a quarter 
of an inch long, is adorned with thiity miniature pictures and 
many highly illuminated pages, the capital letters are in 
gold, together w'lth the beginnings and endings of some of 
the benedictions 'I he drawing generally is good and the 
dra[x;ries extremely graceful, the decorations are bold with rich 
foliage A monk of Peterborough illuminated a Sacramentary 
for Cnut (or (\inule), and a Psalter for his queen Cnut judged 
them a fit present for a king to give to an empc ror, and gave 
them to the Emperor Conrad Ihey were afterwards brought 
back to England and presented to Wulfstan, the holy Bishop of 
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Worcester Again, in the last years of our period, the famous 
Benedictional and Missal of Robert, the Norman Archbishop 
of Canterbury, now in the public library at Rouen, were 
certainly written by English hands From the monastic 
revival the English Church derived an energy which made 
Itself visible in many different ways Unhappily, the full 
development of this energy was checked by a period of 
disastrous wars, which was followed by a general decline in 
character, both among ecclesiastics and laymen 

Our survey of the fruits of the monastic revival has earned 
us beyond the reign of ^thelred That wretched time was 
mainly filled by a new series of Danish invasions 
With the exception of a few piratical expeditions, 
these invasions were made first to gain lands for a 
settlement, and later with the design of political conquest Some 
of the invaders were nominally Christians, and others were more 
or less affected by the infiiience of Christianit), which was 
making progress m the North Churches were not as a rule 
sacked and burnt, as during the invasions of the ninth century, 
and ecclesiastics, though suffering along with the rest of the 
people, did not meet with any specially evil treatment 
Terrible as the wars of the reign were, they were not marked 
by massacres of unarmed English An invasion, apparently 
of Norwegian vikings, in 991, was met by the East Saxon 
ealdorman, Brihtnoth, one of the defenders of the monks in 
the east country, at the head of a lo( al force, at Maldon, in 
Essex The English were defeated, and their gallant old 
leader was slam, thanking God, according to the famous lay 
of the battle, for the good hand-play that He had given him 
that day He was buried in the newly restored minster of 
Ely, to which he had been a liberal benefactor, and his widow 
yhdfiaed, besides granting the convent certain estates from her 
dower at the time of his burial, gave the Church a tapestry 
representing her husband’s noble deeds. In that year 
Archbishop Sigeric and the ealdorman -^Ethelweard, the 
friend of Abbot ^Ifric, joined in advising the king to bribe 
the invaders to leave Wessex in peace This was no doubt 
intended merely as a temporary expedient, rendered necessary 
by a lack of preparation to meet the enemy Unfortunately, 
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It became a precedent which was repeatedly followed with 
fatal consequences 

At one time of special danger the influence of ("hristianity 
brought the Knghsh a signil deliverance In 094, Ol.il 
Tryegvisson, Kins? of Norway, who is said to have 

Conhrmition , i i i i r i i e 

ofOhf been })aj>ti7(d shortly before his invasion, and Swam 
of Norway porkbcard, of Denmark ^vho had been baptized in 
his youth, and had renounced Christianit), made a combined 
attack upon London They were foiled by the stout rtsmtnnre 
of the burghers, and by “the mild heaitcdness of the Mother 
of God,” whose help had apparenth been spccialh in\okcd hv 
the Londoners 1 hej compelled Sigeric to pay them a heavy 
ransom to buy them off from attacking Canterbury, ravaged 
in Wessex until the king paid them Dancgeld, and then 
wintered on the Hampshire coast ready to begin their ravages 
again in the spring ^'^thelrcd sent an embassy to Ohf 
headed by Bisho]) /Llfheah Olaf listened to the bishop’s 
exhortations, repented of the evil whirh he was bringing on a 
Christian land, went with liim to meet the king at Andover, 
and was there confirmed by the good bishop, J thelred taking 
him as his “son' He promised never to invade Lngland 
again, kept his word, and spent the rest of his lift in the 
evangelisation of his people Swam, deprived of his ally, soon 
afterwards sailed away, and the land had rest for about two 
years Archbishop Sigeric died on October 28, 994, and 
was succeeded the next near by /Mfnc, who had been a monk 
of Abingdon, and was therefore one of Lthdwold's disciples, 
he had been made Abbot of St Albans, and in 990 was 
consecrated to the bishopric of Wiltshire Carrying out, 
probably, a design of his predecessor, hi turned the secular 
clergy out of Christ Church and pul monks in thiir place 
He died on November 16, 1005, and was suci ceded before 
the end of the year by ^dfheah, Bishop tjf Winchester 

Meanwhile the ravages of the Danes, which were not met 
with any combined or eflectivc resistance, caused /luhclred to 

bethink him of his brother’s murder, which had 
iEcheiredi raisid him to the throne, and of his own evil deeds 

rcfjcntance /• , 

His mother /Klfthryth, hoping, it is said, to make her 
peace with God, founded a monastery for women at Amesbury, 
in Wiltshire, and another at Wherwell, near Andover, where 
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she died shortly after 999 Miracles were believed to be 
wrought by Eadward “ the Martyr,” as he was officially styled, 
at his burial-place at Shaftesbury, and yE^thelred publicly 
acknowledged them, and made a grant to the convent lie 
also dedared that he rejiented of the injuries which he had 
done to the Church, and restored lands which he had taken 
from the Old Minster and the see of Koehester His repent- 
ance was not accompanied by any attempt to do his duty as 
a king 

In the North, a scare of invasion in 995 caused the 
Bernician bishop, Ealdhun, and his monks and clerks to leave 
(Jhester-le-Street, and carry St Cuthbert’s body 
farther inland to K'[)on They soon set out on 
their return, and when they came near the site of 
the present Durham, the saint miraculously informed them of 
his desire to be borne thither At Durham, then, Ealdhun 
remained, and built his church on high, where its more 
magnificent successor still abides in majesty The saint’s 
change of resting-place, and the consecration of the new 
cathedral church, were followed by a large harvest of donations 
to the see Ealdhun’s church was, of course, monastic in 
name, but the Benedictine reform had not extended north of 
the Humber, and the chapter of Durham included secular 
clergy as well as monks Celibacy was avowedly not practised 
by the northern clergy Ihe “law^ ot the Northumbrian 
Priests” declares, “If a priest forsake a woman and take 
another, let him be excommunicate ”, a priest might therefore 
take a wife and cleave to her without rebuke 

Among the evils attendant on the marriage of priests was 
the loss to the Church arising from leases of church-lands, 
which were permanently retained by the lessees or 
their heirs Some of the lands of St Cuthbert ^ 
were lost in this way In order to secure pro- 
tection against the Scots, Bishop Ealdhun gave bis daughter, 
whose name is Latinized as Ecgfrida, and who was born 
before his consecration in 990, in marriage to Uhtred, the 
son of Waltheof the Northumbrian earl, and with her six 
estates of his church, to be held by Uhtred so long as he kept 
the lady as his wife Uhtred, who was made earl in place of 
his father in 1006, sent back tlie bishop’s daughter after she 
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had borne him a son named Ealdred, and restored the 
estates He then married a wife who left him, and after that a 
daughter of King .i'thclred 'I he bishop’s daughter married 
another husband, liringmg with her this time three of'iiic 
estates which tot mod her first jiortion, was again icpudiated, 
returned w'lth her estates to her father, and died a nun at 
Durham Her son Ealdred became earl, and the six estates 
of the ciiurch of Durham which she brought to Uhtred passed 
to one of Eahired’s daughters, and so to her liusliand Siward, 
who slew his wife’s uncle Earl Eadwulf, and became Earl of 
Northumbria in his jdace (Jn his death Arrhil, a powerful 
Northumbrian noble, one of the three husbands of Sigrith, a 
granddaughter of the bishop, got possession of the estates 
Such was the way in w'hich the lands of the ('hurrh wire dealt 
with in the North In 1018 when his church was finished, save 
only one tower, Bishop Faldhun fell sick on hearing tiiat the 
forces of the Bernirian earldom had been routed b) the S( ots, 
and died a few days later 1 he bishopric lay vacant for nearly 
three years, probably on account of the troubles that followed 
the bcottish invasion 'I’lie next bishop, Eadmund, who was 
consecrated in 1020, was a secular priest, and setuhr rlergy 
evidently took part m his election He assumed tht inonastu 
habit at his consecration 

The massacre of the Danes in 1002 was lolluwed by a 
series of invasions which utterly broke the sjjirit of the people , 
no leader appeared to iniin ite or head a national 
ci'eTbJry^ resistancc, men thought only of their own safit), and 
no shire would help its neighbour In September 
loii, the Danes besieged Canterbury, and on the twentieth 
day of the siege the city was taken, it is said thrf)iigh the 
treachery of /Elfmaer tiR archdeacon, whose life Archbishop 
yElfheah had saved, probably by l)a)ing a ransom for him 
'Iherc was, no doubt, inurh treachery among the chief men of 
the country, and the j»eopIc demoralised by constant defeat 
and lack of leadership, saw treadicry everywhere Christ 
Church was sacked and fired, and the inliabit ints of the city, 
lay folk and ecclesiastics, were m.ide captives Asifma.r, the 
Abbot of St Augustine’s, was allowed to go free, it is not 
known why, others ransomed themselves— among them 
Godwine, Bisho[) of Rochester, ind Eeofrun, Abbess of St 
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Mildred’s, who had taken refuge m the city The archbishop 
IS said to have promised a ransom , but, according to our most 
trustworthy authority, the Saxon Chronicle, he made no such 
promise He was taken by the Danes to their ships at 
Greenwich, where he was kept in captivity for seven months 
During the spring an enormous tribute was exacted from the 
country generally, but no ransom was paid by the archbisho]) 
In his captivity he spoke of Christ to his persecutors, and his 
words did not fall unheeded , they may have been the means 
of converting one of the Danish leaders called Ihorkettle 
or Thurkill, who soon afterwards appears as a Christian, and 
joined the English king 

On Saturday, April 1 9, ^’Ifheah, in answer to the demand-^ 
of the Danes, declared that he would not cause a ransom to be 
raised for him , he would not increase the burdens 
of the poor , they might do with him as they would, A&h » 
Christ’s love made him not afraid Drunk with wine 
which had been brought to them by ships from the 
South, they dragged him to their “husting,” or place of 
assembly Thurkill, who saw that the> meant mischief, offered 
them all that he had, “ except his ship,” if they would spare the 
archbishop They would not hearken, and pelted HClfheah with 
the bones and skulls of the oxen on which they had feasted, 
and with stones and logs of wood, until one of them named 
i hrum, whom he had confirmed the day before, in order to 
put an end to his agony, clave his head with his battle- 
axe So died iElfheah, laying down his life for the sheep 
which God had committed to his care His murderers, 
probably aghast at their own crime, allowed his body to 
be carried off, and it was buried in St Paul’s Church He 
was succeeded in 1013 by Lifing, or ^Jfstan, who had been 
a monk of Glastonbury and was consecrated to the see of 
Wells in 999 , he was, we are told, “very wise both for God 
and the world,” that is, in all causes ecclesiastical and civil 
The exclusively monastic character of Christ Church must 
have been brought to a speedy end by the dispersion of the 
Canterbury churchmen at the taking of the city, fof from that 
time until I^anfranc’s reform the church seems to have had a 
mixed character, partly religious and partly secular 

In the year of Lifing’s promotion Swam of Denmark was 
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acknowledged by tlie English as their king, and yEthelred 
soon afterwards fled to Normandy Swam died suddenly 
at Gainsborough in Lincolnshire, on February 3, 
Danish jqj . scems to have been going about levy- 

ing tribute, and had ordered that a large sum 
should be paid by Bury St Edmunds On the day of his 
death he held a council, and at its close, as he was mounting 
his horse, he uttered, the legend says, violent threats as to what 
he would do to the town and the minster if the money was 
not paid, sneering at the reverence m which the martyred 
king was held On a sudden he saw St Eadmund riding 
towards him in full armour “Help’ help’” he cried, “St 
Eadmund comes to slay me ” As he spoke, the saint smote 
him with his lance, he fell from his horse, and died that 
night Ailthelred was restored, and died twD years later, in 
the midst of a struggle between his gallant son, Fadmund 
Ironside, and Swain's son, Cnut Eadmund succeeded his 
father and carried on the war for a few months He was 
finally defeated by Cnut at Ashingdon in Essex, died soon 
afterwards on November 30, 1016, and was buried at Glaston- 
bury On his death Cnut became undisputed king 

AEthelred’s reign was fruitful in ecclesiastical laws, some 
of which have already been noticed They were made in 
witenagemots composed of churchmen and laymen, 
complete was the union between Church 
and State that no spiritual matter was held to be 
outside the province of the national assembly For example, 
in 1008, the witan decreed a new festival, “that St Edward’s 
mass-day shall be celebrated over all England " Again, before 
Swain's landing in 1014, they ordered that a daily mass should 
be sung by all convents “against the heathen,” and that Psalm 
in should be added to those sung at each of the canonical hours 
The frequent betrayal of the national cause by certain of the 
nobles seems to have led to an insistence on loyalty as a 
religious duty “ Let us,” the witan say, “ zealously venerate 
right Christianity, and let us faithfully cherish one royal 
lord ” 

Most of the decrees of the witan at this time read like 
eflTorts to avert calamity by pious resolutions rather than to 
overcome it by energy. Of the thirty- five ordinances of 
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1008, only two concern practical measures for the defence 
of the kingdom , of the fifty-three made at Enham, only 
four, while those made on the restoration of 
^thelred might belong to a time of profound 
peace The idea that the invasions were a con- 
sequence of national sin, and might be averted by national 
repentance, is strongly set forth in a sermon, or address, to 
the Englisli people, by the homilist Wulfstan, entitled Lupt 
Sermo ad Anglos Among the evils over which he laments is 
the custom, then prevalent among the English, of kidnapping 
and selling their own countrymen into slavery This disgrace- 
ful traffic was carried on with the Danes, and Bristol was the 
principal port at which the slaves were shipped to the Danish 
ports in Ireland The trade was not finally stopped until, in 
the reign of the Conqueror, Wulfstan, the holy Bishop of 
Worcester, persuaded the Bristol men to abandon it Never- 
theless, m the reign of ^thelrcd the Church, as usual, exerted 
Its influence on behalf of the oppressed, for ecclesiastical 
prompting is evident in the ordinances both of 1008 and 
those made at Enham against the selling of Christian men 
into foreign slavery, specially in a heathen land No fault, 
indeed, could be found with ^Ethelred's legislation as far as it 
goes, did not our knowledge of the feebleness with which the 
enemy was met, render its pious resolutions somewhat con- 
temptible 

It has been suggested that this feebleness was at least 
partly due to a predominance of monks and other ecclesiastics 
in public affairs This is an erroneous idea 
Churchmen were certainly not to blame for the ami national 
character of the king, it was formed by men who 
were enemies of the Church One of the few heroic figures 
of the reign, Brihtnoth, the Ealdorman of Essex, was the friend 
and patron of monks, and like him both in piety and valour 
was Wulfric, the founder of the Abbey of Burton-on-Trent, who 
fell fighting at Ringmere While it is true that Archbishop 
Sigenc cannot wholly be acquitted of having given the king 
timid advice, no such advice can, we may be sur^ have been 
given by the dauntless ^Ifheah Churchmen did not shrink 
from taking an active part in the defence of the kingdom. The 
fleet gathered in 992 was under the command of two bishops, 
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^{Ifric of Ramsbury and .dtlscwig of Dorchester, and of two lay 
nobles , it had some success in spite of the desertion of one 
of Its lay commanders As had ever been their wont, church 
men hazarded their lives on battle-fields , they joined the* lay 
nobles m bringing forces to the host, and remained to say 
masses for the combatants To Ashingdon came Eadnoth, 
Bishop of Dorchester, and Wulfsige, who had succeeded him 
as Abbot of Ramse>, and many of his monks, in (onijiany 
with the son of /E^thelwine, the founder of their house, the 
two prelates were there to pray, and not to fight, lint were 
both slam Churchmen, however, do not seem always to have 
been content to use only spiritual arms in their (ountry’s 
cause, for in the laws of 1014, and in ,T'lfrics Pasiora! 
Epi^iic^ priests are reminded that it is unlawful for them to 
wear arms, or go to battle Nor did the) seek to escajic from 
contributing their shire to the expenses of national defence 
Archbishop yRlfric’s Icganes to the king of his best shij), 
with helms and coats of mail for sixty men, and of a ship to 
the men of Kent and another to Wiltshire, evidently rejiresent 
his assessment to the “shipfyrd” of the kingdom 

'Hie feebleness of the resistance to the Danes is not to be 
laid at the door of monks or elergv It arose from polilKal, 

, , social, and personal causes which do not contern 

C ausps of , ^ * , , , . 

national US hcre It was caused in jiart by the nature of 
weakness English institutions, which, originally strong on 
the tribal, and w'eak on the national, side, were fast develop- 
ing into a kind of disorganised feudalism, wholly deficient 
in concentration, and mimical to combined action 'Ehis 
source of weakness was aggravated by the mutual jealousies 
of the nobles, who had become teiritonal lords, by the 
depression of the class of simple frcuiicn consequent on 
the growth of the feudal spirit, and by the despicable 
character of .( 4 ithelred 


Ai TliORiTil s — For r* suits of th monastic i viva! sir Mmonals of 
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and for iccounts of the Pentdiction il of St /fthtlwold, Arthaou^ia xmv 
PalcFOgr Sol Publ n pi 142, I ondnn scj for notices of f ir< gore 
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of \hbot /Elfric noticed here, Eccl Canom, Pastoral Epistle -ind Quandt 
lh( idts Chrtstna, 1 borpe s A noient Eaws n Homilies TJfric Soc ed 

Ihorpe 2 vo]s 1844, Lizes of the Saints, h, I' I Soc No 76 r88i , Lai 
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CHAPTER \X 

LXU \USllON 

A PERIOD of decline lies before us The energy impaitcd to 
the Churcli by the monastic revival grows weaker until, at last, 
^ , the Church, like the nation at large, stands sorely 

Character of i r i t i i i / 

the period in necd of the vigour which was imparted to both 
through the discipline of foreign contjuest It may 
be that the ideas of the monastic reformers, largely inspired as 
they were from abroad, would, even under favourable condi 
tions, have proved too far in advance of English thoughts and 
habits to have retained the lull influence which they at first 
exercised m the Church Be this as it may, the atmosphere 
which surrounded the Church at the beginning of the eleventh 
century was unfavourable to its life National in spirit and 
constitution, it has always been deeply affected by changes in 
national character While it has always been better and 
purer than the society round it, there have been times in its 
history when it has suffered grievously from its intimate con- 
nection with the life of the nation It was so during the 
years between the conquest by the Danes and the conquest 
by the Normans The nation had outgrown its institutions, 
and, as they broke down, character declined, and the greedi- 
ness and selfishness of the great increased in proportion to 
the opportunities for their exercise 

The Chjirch was infected by the general decay Its offices 
were made the rewards of secular services Its 
ti^Uttreh ^^shops were busy in intrigue and greedy for 
wealth and power , they treated their bishoprics like 
temporal lordships, were eager for plurality, and when they 
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became incapacitated for their spiritual duties, instead of 
resigning their sees, obtained leave to consecrate suffragans 
It IS, however, easy to be too sweeping in condemnation 
Ctronicles which record the worldly doings of prelates are, 
unfortunately, not concerned with the lives of humbler men 
Yet there are signs that the Church was not wholly unfaithful 
to its mission The godly lives of some great persons, such 
as Earl Leofric and his wife, and Earl Odda, show that it was 
still a living force Among the bishops Wulfstan of Worcester 
was a shining light There are others of whom at least we 
know no evil, and some, like Archbishop Ealdred, who, though 
unduly occupied with worldly affairs, were not wholly un- 
worthy of their office Still, with all necessary reservations, 
It must be allowed that the Church partook largely in the 
general exhaustion of the nation Spirituality and learning 
decayed, and the prelates are as a rule men of whom our 
authorities say little that is to their honour The special 
characteristics of the time are the increase in the employment 
of ecclesiastics in secular affairs, and the consequent use of 
Church preferment as the reward of their services Foreigners 
were promoted to English sees and abbacies, some because they 
were largely employed in administrative offices, and some, too, 
in later times, through royal favouritism and political jealousies 
These appointments may to some small extent be excused by 
the decline of learning among English ecclesiastics Lastly, 
the exercise of papal authority made a marked advance, which 
may be traced to the ideas imported by foreign churchmen, 
and to the character and education of Eadward the Con- 
fessor 

Though some seeds of evil were implanted in the Church 
during the reign of Cnut, the decline in spirituality is not 
marked, and it was outwardly a time of prosperity 
Cnut, who had been baptized before his first coming th^church. 
to England in 1013, was probably liallowed as king 
by Archbishop Lifing early in 1017 After he had made his 
throne secure by wholesale executions, he set himself to rule 
well, and as an English king The agreement of his witan 
that Danes and Englishmen should live under the laws of 
King Eadgar finds its ecclesiastical counterpart in his ordi- 
nance for the observance of St Dunstan’s mass-day, his 
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government was to be earned on on the lines laid down by 
Eadgar and Dunstan in Church and State In religious 
matters he seems to have owed much to Archbishop ^th,el- 
noth, who, on the death of Lifi.ig, was consecrated to the see 
of Canterbury on November 13, 1020, and received his pall at 
Rome in 1022 ^thelnoth was originally a monk of Glaston- 
bury, and at the time of his election was dean of Christ Church, 
Canterbiir), an office different from that held by deans of later 
days, and, perhaps, importing the control of the church and 
Its property, in subordination to the archbishop He was a 
pious man, and was, like Oda, called “ the Good ” His in- 
fluence, as well as the religious feelings and conciliatory jiolicy 
of the king, may be discerned m the translation of the body 
of the martyred /Elfheah in 1033 Cnut himself, attended by 
many bishops and nobles, conveyed the body from St Paul’s 
to Southwark, and there delivered it to Auhelnoth to be earned 
to Canterbury His queen, the Norman Emma, the wudow of 
^thelred, with Harthaenut, her son by her Danish husband, 
met the piocession at Rochester After the body had lain in 
state for a week, it was buried on June 15, on the north side 
of the high altar of Christ Church 

Cnut’s ecclesiastical laws, published at AVinchester, and 
doubtless inspired by iEthelnoth, are generally re-enactments 
of laws of the reigns of Eadgar and /Ethelred 1 ike 
ecciesi-isticai the law's of iEthelrcd, they insist on the religious duty 
of obedience to the king, “above all things men 
are to lo/e and worshij) one God, unanimously observe one 
Christianity, and love King Cnut with strict fidelity” Along 
with much wholesome exhortation to Christian conduct, they 
repeat the ordinances that all ecclesiastics of both sexes should 
live according to rule, that priests should keep chastity, and that 
Church dues should be paid regularly Cnut was not always 
in England, for he built up a great Scandinavian empire in 
the North, and, while absent or present, seems to have relied 
on the English bishops to maintain the peace and order which 
made his reign a blessing to the country In a proclamation 
issued about 1*018, which bears evident marks of ecclesiastical 
influence, he calls on the bishops, equally with the lay officers 
of his kingdom, to put down all offences against the law of 
God, the secular law, or his own kingship, and orders that the 
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decisions of the sheriffs in the shire courts should be given i 
accordance with their word 

Impelled, probably, by a mixture of religious feelings an( 
pofitical motives, Cnut made a pilgrimage to Rome m 1027 
An eyewitness tells us of the visit he paid to St 
Berlin’s Abbey on his journey thither He entered 
the minster with downcast eyes and humble mien, 
shed tears of penitence at the shrines of the saints, prostratec 
himself before the high altar, and with his own hands laic 
upon It a magnificent offering At every altar m the churcl 
he made an offering with a devout kiss That his action' 
were not in all respects such as became a religious man, thai 
in his policy in the North he showed himself astute and some 
what unscrupulous, is not proof that either his religion or his 
emotional manifestations of devotion and repentance were 
insincere There is no reason to doubt his sincerity Great 
as a ruler and crafty as a politician, he had something of the 
childlike nature of the barbarian , his emotions were strong, 
and It was not an age when men concealed their feelings 
At Rome he was present at the coronation of the Emperor 
Conrad II , and there met also King Rudolf of Burgundy, 
and a crowd of magnates, ecclesiastical and lay, who had come 
to attend the coronation on Easter Day From Conrad and 
Rudolf he obtained a promise that English and Danes, 
whether merchants or pilgrims, who journeyed to Rome, 
should be freed from tolls, and from John XIX that the 
English archbishops should not tor the future be required 
to pay exorbitant sums for their palls 

Before he left Rome he sent a letter to the two arch- 
bishops as heads of the kingdom in his absence, the nobles, 
and all the English people, by Lifing, then Abbot 
of Tavistock, an able and eloquent man, whom ‘ ^ 
he had taken with him, doubtless to assist him in the 
transaction of business In this letter, beautiful in its sim- 
plicity and evident sincerity, he tells his people how pleased 
he was that he had been able to fulfil the vow of pilgrimage 
that he had made some years before, and to worship in the 
church of the Apostle , how honourably he had been received 
by the pope, the emperor, and the princes assembled at Rome, 
and how he had obtained the two coik essions for them as to 
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freedom from tolls and the archbishops' palls Then, as 
though stirred to good resolves by the sight of the holy places 
of Rome, he says that he had vowed to rule religiously 
and well, and to amend the errors of his youth He com- 
mands his officers to administer the law without respect of 
persons, and not to oppress any in order to gather money 
for him, for, said he, “I have no need to amass money by 
unjust exaction ” He was going, he continues, to Denmark, 
and hoped to return to England before the end of the 
summer, and he orders that by that time all Church dues 
should be paid without fail, or defaulters should suffer the 
penalty of the law While using the Church to assist him in 
his work of government, he took care to protect its temporal 
interests His example gave a fresh impetus to the custom 
of pilgrimage, and linglishmen of all ranks again, as in times 
past, journeyed to Rome, and so helped to bring the Roman 
see into closer relations with their own Church 

Cnut was a liberal benefactor to the Church , he made 
grants to several English minsters, monastic and secular, and, 
like Eadgar, did not confine his liberality to his own 
tb”moni^ instigation of /Ethelnoth, he sent 

money to help Fulbert, Bishop of Chartres, to build 
his cathedral He seems, so far as his personal feelings were 
concerned, to have favoured the monastic cause, doubtless 
holding the general belief that the monks were superior in 
holiness to the secular clergy He founded the abbey of St 
Benet at Holm, in Norfolk, and as an atonement for the evil 
deeds which his Danish people had done in England, and 
specially, no doubt, for the sins and blasphemies of his father, 
he rebuilt the ruined minster at Bury St Edmunds, which was 
thenceforward called by the name of the martyred king On 
rebuilding the church, Cnut took it from its clergy and gave it 
to monks whom he sent from St Bentt’s A like dtsire for 
expiation led him to visit (dastonbury, and make a rich offering 
at the tomb of his gallant foe Eadmund Ironside Both minsters 
at Winchester were enriched by him and his queen Emma, 
who was more lavish than wise in her gifts to churches, and 
the cross which he gave to the New Minster was long famous 
alike for its beauty, and for the weight of the gold and silver 
of which It was composed The monasteries of East Anglia 
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seem to have specially attracted him It his custom to 
spend Candlemas every year at Ely On one of his visits there, 
IS said to have made the song which, though the one known 
version of it is in later English than his time, may represent 
how, as “ merry sung the monks of Ely when Cnut King rowed 
thereby,” he bade his “ cnites ” row to shore, that he might 
hear them singing Ely was in great glory in his time, for its 
abbot, Leofsige, would admit no monk unless he was a good 
scholar and a man of high birth who would add to the wealth 
of the church and convent 

On the other hand, the church which Cnut built at Ashingdon, 
to commemorate his victory over Eadmund, was a secular 
foundation, to which he appointed a priest named 
Stigand, probably the future Archbishop of Canter- church at 
bury This, however, does not prove that he 
preferred secular to monastic churches, for his church at 
Ashingdon was small, and was served only by one priest It is 
specially noted that it was built of stone, for in that well- 
wooded district It would have been more usual to employ 
timber 

While enriching monastic churches, Cnut effected a change 
in the system of administration which led to the promotion of 
many secular clerks to the episcopate Under him 
the royal chaplains, or clerks, appear as an organised ^ 
body, employed in affairs of State, and chiefly, as it 
would seem, in the issuing of royal writs, through which the 
kmg acted in person In the reign of Eadward the Confessor 
this body was further organised, and the head of the royal 
chapel, the chancellor, held the king’s seal, which was then 
first brought into use in England The king’s clerks were 
rewarded by ecclesiastical preferment, and often by bishoprics, 
and in this way many bishoprics came to secular clerks, 
men more versed in political than spiritual matters The 
organisation of the king’s clerks as an administrative body 
was an institution of foreign origin, and the king conse- 
quently chose certain foreign clerks as his chaplains because 
they were familiar with the business that they had to 
transact Cnut appointed some Lotharingians, and Eadward 
the Confessor, besides Lotharingians, largely employed Norman 
clerks. Among Cnut’s clerks, Eadsige, an Englishman, was 
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in 1035 consecrated as a bishop in Kent to be a suffiagan to 
Aichbishop yKthelnoth He had his suffragan see at St 
Martin’s, the church of Queen Bertha, and was, by the king|s 
direction, admitted as a monk by the convent of Folkestone 
Duduc, a Lotharingian, also probably one of Cnut’s clerks, was 
made Bishop of Wells, and Wythman, another (icrman, received 
the abbacy of Ramsey The royal action becomes peculiarly 
prominent in the episcopal appointments of this period 
Though the forms of canonical election and acceptance by the 
witan were preserved, the king really ajipomted the Inshop, 
and, as has already been said, sent a writ to the archbishop 
commanding the consecration of his nominee, after canonical 
election by the chapter, and ajipointment in a witenagemot 
The abuse of the episcopal offitc as a reward for political 
service led to the apjiointment of worldly-minded bishops, 

. „ who thirsted for plurality and did not shrink from 
of York Simony These evils, however, did not aj)[)ear so 
long as Cnut lived On the contrary, the uniortunatc 
precedent created by Oswald and Dunstan was set aside In 
the later years of Wulfstan of York a bishoj) was api)omted 
to the see of Worcester, though so long as \\ ulfstan lived he 
was probably merely his siilfragan H ulfstan died in 1023, 
and was buried at Fly, where he had jierhaps been a monk, 
and where he was reverent ed as a benefit tor fie was 
succeeded at York by JElfrit, tallea Puitoc, or the Hawk, and 
the bishopric of Worcester then stems to have lieen separated 
from York, much to /hifrit’s disgust lie had been provost, 
or prior, of the Old Minster, and was a vindutne and greedy 
man, though magnificent in his jifis to the abbey of Peter 
borough, and the secular minster of Beverley, where he organ 
ised the clergy of the church as a college with jiroper officers, 
such as a sacristan and precentor 

Before we enter on the signs of decay in spirituality which 
appeared in the Church after the death of Cnut, we may dwell 
Ensh h ^ moment on a nobler, though more obscure, 
miMiwMrifs passage in its history 1 he spirit of yElflieah dwell 
in the ^l>rth hearts of not a few of the Knghsh clergy, for 

while their country was suffering from Scandinavian invasions, 
English missionaries were labouring for the evangelisation of 
Scandinavian lands This renewal of missionary effort may, 
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as was said in the last chapter, be attributed to the increase 
of spiritual life consequent on the monastic revival It is said 
that Olaf Tryggvisson of Norway had been baptized by an 
EXiglish missionary, a bishop named John, before he invaded 
England in 994, and that after the king had learnt the faith 
more fully from ^ilfheah, other English missionaries helped him 
in his work of evangelising his people Another Olaf of Norway, 
called the Saint, a stern and able king, who sought to abolish 
heathenism in his kingdom, also employed bishops and priests 
from England It is said that in Sweden an English mis- 
sionary named Wulfred dared to hew in pieces an image of 
Thor in the face of the national assembly, and was slam on 
the spot In Denmark, heathenism was still strong at the 
accession of Cnut, who, as he used English gold to increase 
his power in the North, used the zeal of Englishmen to com- 
plete the conversion of the Danes He seems to have designed 
to give the see of Canterbury a kind of superiority over the 
Church in Denmark somewhat similar to that which his policy 
assigned to England with respect to his other dominions, for, 
in 1022, he caused /Ethelnoth to consecrate three bishops, 
apparently of Danish origin, for the dioceses of Scania, Funen, 
and Roskilde This greatly displeased Unwan, the Arch 
bishop of Bremen, who claimed to be metropolitan of the 
North , he caught the new Bishop of Roskilde at sea, forced 
him to make a profession of obedience, and wrote to Cnut 
complaining of the infringement of his metropolitical lights 
The king promised that he would respect them 111 the future 
Cnut died in 1035, and was buried in the Old Minster at 
Winchester After his death came evil times The succession 
was disputed After a short period of uncertainty, 

Harold established himself as king, and t»odwine, 
the powerful Earl of the West Saxons, who had previously 
opposed his claim, went over to the winning side i^thelnoth 
IS said to have declared that he would hallow no one as king 
save one of the sons of ^thelred and Emma , and, though 
the story is doubtful, it is probable that Harold was never 
hallowed Godwine’s right-hand man was Liling, who had 
received the see of Crediton as a reward for his services to 
Cnut on his pilgrimage He had been allowed by the king 
to hold along with it the Cornish bishopric, which thenceforth 
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ceased to have a separate existence until our own day The 
part, whatever it may have been, that Godwine had in the 
murder of the aetheling Alfred, or Alfred, the elder of the 
two sons of iEthelred and Emma, and the brother of 
Eadward, seems to have brought the earl into friendly relations 
with Harold Evidently, as a consequence of his change 
of policy, his creature Lifmg received a third bishopric, that of 
Worcester, which he held in plurality 

The hopes of another greedy ecclesiastic seem to have 
been dashed by Harold’s successes Cnut’s clerk Stigand, 
probably the priest of Ashingdon, who had attached 
Simony jq Quccn Emma, is said to have bought 

the see of Elmham, and to have lost it before consecration, 
because another priest outbid him If this was so, the 
failure of his simoniacal project must be connected with 
the banishment of the queen by Harold in 1037 He 
remained one of the royal clerks, and did not gam a 
bishopric until the accession of the Confessor The good 
Archbishop Aithelnoth died on October 29, 1038, and 
within a week he was followed bv /Ethelric, Bishoji of Sclsey, 
evidently a man of like mind, for the two i^ere so deeply 
attached to each other, that iEthclric is said to have 
prayed that he might not long survive his “dearest father 
AEthelnoth " Eadsige, ^Ethelnoth’s suffragan, succeeded him 
at Canterbury, and Grirakettle, who must have been a Dane, 
the priest who is said to have outbidden Stigand for Elmham, 
though he did not get that see, was consecrated as /Ethelric's 
successor at Selsey He is accused of having bought the 
see from the king Harold ended his ungodly life in 1040, 
and was buried at Westminster, where there was an ancient 
monastery, then of no great account 

He was succeeded by his equally worthless half- brothel 
Harthaenut, who was crowned by Archbishop Eadsige One 
of his first acts as king was to send some of his 
chief men to disinter and insult his brother’s corpse 
JEUnc, the Archbishop of York, went with them, and 
IS said to have suggested this shameful proceeding, it may 
perhaps be enough to believe that he took part in it Eadsige 
had probably gone to fetch his pall, and ^Ifric may have 
been employed, as the highest ecclesiastical authority in 
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England at the moment, to sanction this act of sacrilege He 
had a special reason for wishing to stand well with the king, 
for he was anxious to annex the see of Worcester It was 
Mth this end in view that he was foremost in accusing Earl 
Godwine and Bishop Lifing of the murder of Alfred 
Harthacnut at once deprived Lifing of his bishopric and gave 
It to iElfric The monks, clergy, and people of Worcester 
were not minded that their church should again become an 
appendage to York, and refused to receive him The next 
year, the Worcestershire people having made a revolt, and 
slam some of the king’s guards, or “house-carls,” who were 
collecting a tax from them, ^Ifnc is said to have indulged his 
spite by advising the king to punish them severely Worcester 
was burnt, and the shire ravaged By that time Lifing had, 
we may suppose, like his patron Godwine, cleared himself by 
oath of the charge made against him, and purchased his peace 
with the king, for when matters were settled in Worcester- 
shire he was restored to his bishopric. Harthacnut died on 
June 8, 1042 He was attending the marriage-feast of his 
standard-bearer, Tofig the Proud, and “died as he stood at 
his drink ” He was buried with his father in the Old Minster 
On one of Tofig’s many estates called Leodgaresburh, the 
wooded peak afterwards known as Montacute, in Somerset, 
there was found in the days of Cnut a wonder- 
working rood or crucifix Its fame was soon noised 
abroad, and Tofig determined to build a church in 
its honour Guided, of course, by a miracle, he caused it to 
be borne to another of his estates, Waltham in Essex, then a 
wild and lonely place, where he had a hunting-lodge There 
he built a little church for it, which was served by two priests 
It was not long before dwellings sprung up round the church , 
for, according to the Waltham legend, sixty-six persons who 
had been healed by the rood settled there, in order to devote 
themselves to its honour The new devotion gained ground, 
a stately minster took the place of Tofig’s little church, and 
the Holy Rood was used as the war-cry of the heroic band 
which fought and fell in England’s cause round 'the founder’s 
standard 

On the death of Harthacnut, Eadward, the only surviving 
son of i:Ethelred, was chosen king He was crowned by 
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Eadsige at Winchester on April 3, 1043 Although canonised 
as a saint, he was an unworthy king Religious and pure 
in life he certainly was, but he was slothful, incap 
thc^i\»)r easily led by favourites That he treatbd 

his )oung wife merel) as a daughter, was, truly or 
falsely, believed shortly after his death, and this belief, together 
with such virtues as he had, appealed strongly to monastic 
writers Stories of his sanctity became common He was 
Slid to have worked miracles, and among them to have cured 
a scrofulous woman by his touch and m after times a belief 
arose that his successors had a like power m \irtue of their 
office Brought up in Normandy, the last king of the house 
of Alfred was a foreigner in his tastes , he loved the so( icty of 
Normans and Prenchmen, and gave largely to Norman 
monasteries and ecclesiastics 

While fladw’ard set foreumers in high j)lares in the State, 
he found larger opportunities for indulging his paitiality for 
them in ecclesiastical appointments, which were more 
apf)ointrrient^s control As othcr foreigners besides 

Normans were promoted in the P'nglish ( hureh, and 
owed their promotion to leaders of the national party, it is 
jirobable that there were not many Flnglish churchmen at that 
time who were fit for high office Certainly the ecclesiastics 
of Normandy were as a class superior to those of England in 
F^adward’s time, and his partiality might therefore admit of 
some excuse if he had given preferment only to the w'orthiest 
of them This, however, w'as not the case Of actual simony 
he may be held innocent, but his Churc h appointments were 
made simply for peisonal reasons Abbacies were treated in 
the same way as bishoprics, they were evidently bestowed 
according to the royal pleasure, and were in some cases held 
in plurality Leofrie, Abbot of Peterborough, the nephew of 
P)arl I^ofric of Mercia, rc(eived from the* king, for himself 
and his convent, the abbeys of Burton and Coventry, and was 
further appointed by Fladw'ard, Abbot of Crowland and of 
Thorney Along with foreign bishops and a king of foreign 
tastes came continental ideas The Church was brought into 
closer connection with the Roman see , Pmglish envoys 
appeared at papal synods, and, for the first time since the 
days of Offa, papal legates landed in P'ngland 
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In consequence of a political change introduced by Cnut, 
the government of the country was largely in the hands of a 
few powerful “ earls ” During the first part of 
Ea^ward’s reign the three chief earls were Godwine, earis— 
Earl of Wessex , Leofric, Earl of Mercia , and 
Si ward, Earl of Northumbria. Great as Godwine’s power had 
previously been, it was increased by the accession of Eadward, 
who married his daughter Eadgyth, or Edith PIis character 
and actions do not concern us here except so far as they had 
an influence on the Church The best that can be said of 
him is that he was the champion of the national party, and 
opposed the promotion of Normans both in Church and State 
At a time when the religion of the great was invariably shown 
by grants to churches, Godwine, whose wealth was enormous, 
neither founded nor enriched a single church, and certainly 
seized ecclesiastical property for himself Nor does he seem 
to have regarded bishoprics in any other light than as a 
means of strengthening his party, or rewarding his friends 
He almost certainly approved the appointments of Lothanngian 
clerks to English sees as a check on the power of the Norman 
party These German bishops were on the secular side, 
while Eadward and his Norman friends probably favoured the 
monks 

Leofric of Mercia was a man of a different mould , he and 
his wife Godgifu, the lady Godiva of a foolish legend, were noble 
and pious people They rebuilt and endowed the 
church of Coventry for an abbot and twenty-five 
monks, and Godgifu, after her husband's death, 
caused skilful goldsmiths to fashion all her treasure into orna- 
ments for it, so that it was said that the church seemed scarcely 
large enough for all the gold and silver which it contained 
The monasteries of Worcester, Evesham, Leominster, and 
Wenlock, and the secular churches of Chester and Stow in 
Lindsey were restored or otherwise enriched by the bounty of 
the earl and his wife They took a personal interest in all the 
good works which they caused to be done, and valued the 
friendship of godly men Siward of Northumbri^ whose wife 
was one of the daughters of Earl Ealdred and a descendant 
of Bishop Ealdhun, was a Dane by birth, and was chiefly con- 
spicuous as a warrior Though guilty of one of those deeds of 
2 D 
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blood that were common in the North, he was not an irreligious 
man He built a minster at Galmanho, outside the walls of 
York, in honour of St Olaf, which in later da)s became St 
Mary’s Abbe> Another less powerful ear) called Odda, tho’ugh 
his baptismal name seems to have been ^thelwine, a kinsman 
of the king, was, we are told, a man of pure and noble life, a 
lover of churches, and a friend of the poor He was a bene- 
factor to the abbey of Pershore, and founded the monastery 
of Deerhurst, which the king afterwaids gave to the French 
abbey of St Denys 

As soon as Eadward became king, his mother’s friend 
Stigand again receivi J the see of Elmham Emma, however, 

fell into disgrace with her son for political reasons, 
Episcnjjai Stigand, who was probably still unconsccrated, 

appoiinmenti o > r j > 

lost the bishopric for the second time, if the story 
of his first disappointment is true Emma’s disgrace became 
the basis of a legend which represents her, though she would 
then at the least have been fifty-five, as accused of unchastity 
with a bishop, and as clearing herself b) the ordeal of walking 
barefoot over hot ploughshares in Winchester Cathedral 
The story is late and quite unhistorical Stigand attached 
himself to Earl God wine, was restored to his bishopric, and 
received consecration In 1047 he wms appointed Bishop of 
Winchester, and managed to secure the see of Elmham for 
his brother ^thelmser Episcopal appointments liad been 
sold so openly during the last two reigns that when Arch- 
bishop Eadsige, who had fallen into bad health, desired to 
have a suffragan coadjutor, he was afraid that the office 
might be bought or begged without his concurrence He 
therefore told his wish to the king and God wine privately, 
and by their authority, consecrated Siward, Abbot of Abingdon, 
as his suffragan, with the title of Bishop of Upsala Siward 
received a promise of the succession and attested charters as 
archbishop He did not, how^ever, succeed to Canterbury, for 
he retired about six years later on account of sickness, and 
Eadsige resumed his duties until his death 

Godwine’s overwhelming influence in Church matters soon 
received a check, for, in 1044, Eadward appointed Robert, 
Abbot of Jumi^ges, a friend of his youth, to the see of 
l4)ndon Robert, who had begun to build the magnificent 
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church of his abbey, might, if he had stayed in Normandy, 
have left a fair record In England he showed himself a 
mischievous intriguer He acquired extraordinary 
influence over the king, and encouraged him and party 
to fill his court with Normans, and to promote 
them to high offices, both spiritual and temporal for a 
while, however, the earl was too strong for him, and the next 
year the bishopric of Wiltshire was given to one of the king’'; 
Lotharingian clerks named Hermann Again, on the death 
of the pluralist Lifing, in 1046, Leofric, the king’s chancellor, 
who, though a Cornishman by birth, had been educated in 
Lotharingia, received the bishopric of Crediton, which then 
included Cornwall Leofric, with his continental ideas, de- 
sired to have his see in a city, and obtained leave to move it to 
Exeter His example was followed by other bishops after the 
Norman conquest, when a law was made ordering such removals 
At Exeter he turned out the nuns from the Church of St 
Peter, made it his cathedral church, and organised his clergy 
on the Lotharingian plan , he made his canons live together, 
with a common dormitory and refectory Some traces of this 
system survived at Exeter a century later, but the feeling of 
the English clergy was so strongly adverse to it that the Rule 
of Chrodegang was then no longer strictly obe>ed Lifing’s 
other see, Worcester, went to Ealdred, like his predecessor an 
Abbot of Tavistock , he was much employed m secular affairs, 
attempted ^to check a Welsh invasion by force of arms, wus 
sent on embassies to foreign countries, and was a great 
traveller 

Godwine’s power was probably shaken by the evil conduct 
of his eldest son Swain, or Swegen, who seduced the Abbess 
of Leominster, and desired leave to marry her 
This, of course, could not be allowed He left Godwmes 
England in anger, joined himself to the king’s 
enemies, and was outlawed He came back, was guilty of a 
treacherous murder, and, finally repenting of his sms, died 
while returning from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem Jhe convent 
at Leominster, which had been enriched by Earl Leofric, 
appears to have been suppressed in consequence of the fall of 
the abbess The decay of Godwine’s power is probably 
marked by the appointment of Ulf, a Norman, and one of the 
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royal clerks, to the see of Dorchester, he was notoriously 
unfit to be a bishop 

Among the effects of Eadward's Norman training, and^ of 
the influx of Norman and German prelates, was the attendance 
of English envoys at papal councils Bishop Duduc 
counais abbots Were sent by the king to the council 

which Leo IX held at Reims in 1 049, that they might 
bring him word “ what should be determined for Christendom ” 
Again, in 1050, li^adward sent Bishops Hermann and Laldred 
to Rome on an errand of his own It is alleged that he 
desired to be dispensed from a vow of julgnmage, that the 
pope bade him build or restore some monastery, and that he 
fulfilled the command by building Westminster Abbey The 
bishops attended the council then sitting at Rome, and must 
have joined in the condemnation of Bcrengar of Tours pro- 
cured by Lanfranc, the future Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
asserted that Berengar had declared the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper to be a mere figure Another council was 
held later in the year at Vercelh i'here Ulf appeared, seeking 
confirmation of his appointment to the see of Dorchester, and 
doubtless consecration also, for Ladsige was then near his 
end He came with the pastoral staff given him by the king 
as the symbol of his investiture with the bishopric When, 
however, he was examined by the bishops specially appointed 
for the purpose, he was found, clever as he may have been in 
the king’s business, to be so ignorant of ecclesiastical matters 
as to be unable to perform divine service The bishops well- 
nigh took his staff from him, but he got over all canonical 
difficulties by the expenditure of a large sum of money, which, 
we may be sure from the character of the pope, was paid 
without his knowledge 

Eadsige’s death on October 29, 1050, was followed by a 
trial of strength between Godwine and Bishop Robert, the 
leaders of the national and foreign parties at the 
of cSerbX Godwine’s kinsmen named AElfric, a 

Godwnc Christ Church, and a man of much ability 

in worldly affairs, was elected and presented to the 
king by the chapter, acting, we may suppose, in obedience to 
instructions from the earl For Godwine, as we have seen, had, 
in the case of the appointment of the suffragan Siward, appa« 
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rently exercised an authority in ecclesiastical matters little, if at 
all, inferior to that of the king Times, however, were changed 
Eadward set aside the election, and m the spring of 1051 
gaVe the archbishopric to Robert Still, Norman influence 
was not yet omnipotent, for at the same time he appointed 
Spearhafoc (Sparrow-hawk), the Abbot of Abingdon, who was 
evidently one of Godwine's adherents, to succeed Robert as 
liishop of London Eadward made this appointment from 
personal motives Spearhafoc, who afterwards proved to be a 
dishonest man, was a skilful goldsmith, and had won the king’s 
favour by making a splendid crown for him His appointment 
casts some suspicion on Eadward, but does not prove him 
guilty of actual simony Robert’s duty and inclination co- 
incided in this matter When he returned from Rome with his 
pall, Spearhafoc came to him “ with the king’s writ and seal ” 
commanding his consecration Robert, however, persistently 
refused to consecrate him, saying that the pope had forbidden 
It Spearhafoc, though unconsecrated, took possession of the 
bishopric, that is of the temporalities of the see, in virtue of 
the king’s investiture 

Robert’s promotion brought matters to a point between the 
two parties in the court and kingdom The king and Godvvine 
quarrelled over a political matter , Robert inflamed 
the king’s anger against the earl, and a civil war was 
only averted by the mediation of Leofric In spite 
of Stigand’s efforts on behalf of his patron, Godwine and his 
whole house were outlawed in September 1051, his daughter 
the queen being sent for a time to a nunnery Archbishop 
Robert thus became supreme , Spearhafoc was sent back to 
Abingdon, and William, one of the king’s Norman clerks, and 
a worthy man, was consecrated to the see of London 

Exactly a year later, Godwine returned to England, and 
was welcomed by an armed host While he lay at Southwark 
on September 14, 1052, and Stigand was negotiating 

. , 111 , Sr His return 

between him and the king, the foreigners, Normans 
and Frenchmen, fled Robert and Ulf, with their followers, 
rode for their lives through the streets of Lftndon, killing 
and maiming some as they passed through the hostile 
crowd, pressed through the east gate, and made their way to 
Walton-on-Naze, where they got on board an unseaworthy 
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boat and escaped over sea Bishop William also seems to 
have taken refuge for a time 

Godwme’s success was complete ffis adherent Stigand 
received Robert’s archbishopric, and held it in plurality with 
j the see of Winchester, and more than one abbey 
rmtu a! •^tigand’s position v\as schismatiral. So long as 
archbi'-hop TL'iigu liis olTic e, there could 

be no other cinonicil Archbishop of C interbury And Robert 
had no idea of resignation he carried his wrongs to the pope, 
who gave liini a letter ordering that he should be reinstated 
Nevertheless he did not regain his scl or again appear m 
England His wrongs formed one of the grievances v^hirh 
\Villiam the Norman pleaded against England, and Stigand’s 
schism v\as probably the determining cause of the help that 
Rome gave to the invader Stigand could not, of course, 
obtain a pall, and made his position worse by wearing the pall 
which Robert had left behind him in his hasty flight The 
English Church regarded him as a usurper, there was, the 
Abingdon chronicler sa>s, “no archbishop m the land,” for 
Cynesige, who succeeded Alfric at York in 1051, did not 
fetch his pall until 1055 Bishops-elect sought consecration 
abroad One of them, VVulfsige, was consecrated to Dorchester, 
the see from which Ulf had been driven, and, as in this case 
no complaint is made of usurpation, it is possible that Ulf was 
canonically deposed Bishop William was allowed to keep his 
see, for he was beloved in his diocese Archbishop Cynesige, 
who lived with monastic strictness, and is said to have done 
something for the religious instruction of his flock, seems, 
after receiving his pall, to have taken Stigand’s j)lace in public 
functions of special importance, and consecrated a Bishop 
of Llandaff in 1056 From the reign of Eadgar onwaids, 
several bishops of Llandaff and some of St David’s are said to 
have come to Canterbury for consecration, and in this case 
Cynesige officiated on account of Stigand’s schismatical posi- 
tion As Archbishop of York, he consecrated two successive 
bishops to the see of Glasgow and received their professions 
of obedience • 

After the death of Godwine in 1053, Harold, Ins eldest 


surviving son, became virtual ruler of the kingdom With 
some of hi-j father’s faults, he was a bette* man, and though 
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Ins private life was not above reproach, he had at least 
much religious feeling The charges brought against him of 
robbing the Church do not bear investigation, and 
he founded a magnificent minster Yet his rule ecclesiastiua) 
was not beneficial to the Church In the episcopal 
appomtments of the last twelve years of the reign he seems 
generally to have followed out his father’s policy Leofgar, 
Bishop of Hereford, his own clerk or chaplain, scandalised 
churchmen by his military tastes As a priest, he wore 
moustaches, and when he was a bishop he forsook, the 
chronicler tells us, “ his ghostly weapons, his chnsm and his 
rood, and took to his spear and his sword ” He marched 
against the Welsh, and was slain, together with the pnests 
who marched with him, a few weeks after his consecration 
in 1056 The indignant words of the chronicler seem to 
confirm the opinion that though bishops sometimes directed 
military operations, they did not personally engage in combat 
Two Lotharmgian clerks received bishoprics, Walter, Queen 
Eadgyth’s clerk, succeeded Leofgar at Hereford, and Gisa 
succeeded Duduc at Wells A scandalous story concerning 
the death of Walter, which took place in the reign of the 
Conqueror, is probably untrue, but it would scarcely have 
been told of a man of holy life Yet one episcopal appoint- 
ment sheds some lustre on Harold’s ecclesiastical administra- 
tion, for Wulfstan of Worcester was his personal friend 

The injury that he did to the Church in keeping in abey- 
ance the metropolitan authonty of the see of Canterbury can- 
not be excused by political reasons, strong as they 
undoubtedly were Pie recognised the uncanonical 
position of Stigand, but was too selfish to depose his 
father’s creature and to recall his father’s enemy So far, how- 
ever, as his policy would allow, he sought to remedy the evil, 
for, evidently owing to his intervention, Stigand received a pall 
from Benedict X in 1058, though he did not go to Rome for it. 
This pall was probably obtained for him by Harold in person, 
for the earl made a pilgrimage to Rome about that time 
Stigand, having obtained a pall, consecrated two bishops , but 
the gift soon rendered his position worse than before, for 
Benedict, who was no true pope, was degraded the next year, 
and Hildebrand, the future Gregory VII, and the popes 
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supported by him, lesented this acknowledgment of the 
usurper Stigand w’as excommunicated by five successive 
popes, and his position at home did not improve Harold’s 
selfish policy disposed the Roman see, a few years later,^to 
support the invasion of England, and so brought its owm reward 
On the death of Archbishop Cynesige on December 22, 
1060, Ealdred of Worcester w'as appointed to York While 
at U'orcester, he rebuilt the church of St Peter at 
Gloucester, where, in the reign of Cnut, Wulfstan 
II of York, who claimed authority over it as a 
Northumbrian foundation, had caused the canons to assume 
the monastic habit He had been much employed by the 
king, and, besides his mission to Rome, had been on em- 
bassies to Bruges and Cologne, and he had also gone on 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem On his promotion to York, he 
again journe)ed to Rome to fetch his pall, in company with 
Tostig, one of Harold’s brothers, who had succeeded Siward 
as Earl of Northumbria, and at the same time as Gisa and 
Walter, bishops-elect of Wells and Hereford, who went to 
Rome to seek consecration, for they would not receive it 
from Stigand Nicolas II refused Ealdred his pall, because 
he was retaining the see of Worcester along with the arch- 
bishopric, and IS even said to have declared him degraded 
from the episcopal office Tostig in vain pleaded for him , 
the pope was inexorable, and they set out on their homeward 
journey On their way, they were set upon by brigands, who 
robbed them of all that they had with them They went 
back to the pope 'fhe earl reproached him with the dis- 
orderly state of his territory, and declared that the English 
king would be in the right if he sent no more Peter’s pence to 
Rome, and that he would tell him the whole affair Nicolas 
made the travellers’ losses up to them, and appeased the earl 
by granting Ealdred his pall on condition that he resigned 
Worcester 

Chiefly in order to ensure the fulfilment of this condition, 
the next pope, Alexander II , took a step for which there had 
befen no precedent in the history of the English 
Church since the visit of George and Theophylact 
in the days of Offa He sent two legates to 
England in 1062, Ernienfried, Bishop of Sion, and another. 
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The legates went to Worcester, and were lodged by Ealdred 
in the monastery, which was then under the care of Wulfstan, 
the prior 

* Wulfstan was a native of Warwickshire, the son of pious 
parents, who both in old age entered religion Though edu- 
cated at monastic schools, first at Evesham and then 
at Peterborough, he had no thought of taking orders, “ * *“ 
and lived for a while as a layman He was a pious young 
man, and was ordained priest when he was about twenty -six 
He refused a good living which the bishop pressed upon 
him, became a monk of Worcester, and was made prior by 
Ealdred He was a pattern of asceticism and holiness to 
his fellow-monks, and spent much time outside the walls of 
the monastery, so that all who needed his help might find 
him readily Crowds of poor people brought their children 
to him to be baptized, for his monastic biographer declares 
that the secular clergy would not administer baptism without 
a fee This would, of course, be simony of the rankest sort, 
and, if the biographer’s assertion is true, the inferior clergy 
must have become infected with the sins of the bishops 
Wulfstan had little learning but much wisdom Many great 
people used to go to him for counsel, and Earl Harold was 
wont to say that he would at any time cheerfully go thirty 
miles out of his way to have a talk with him The legates 
were struck wuth his holiness, and used their influence at 
Worcester to secure his canonical election, in w'hich, it is said, 
the clergy and people took part, as well as the monks 1 hey 
procured the assent of the king and the witan, and 
Wulfstan was consecrated by Ealdred In con- of Worcester, 
sequence of Stigand’s usurpation he delayed his 
profession of obedience to the see of Canterbury For a 
time Ealdred treated him as though he had merely been his 
suffragan, and years passed before he obtained complete 
possession of the estates of his church 

While the monks found powerful and liberal supporters, 
the reign of the Confessor saw a movement in favour of 
secular churches, and the organisation of their 
clergy into colleges, more or less conforming to the minsters m 
rule of Chrodegang, and with proper officers, such ‘ 
as a sacristan, precentor, and chancellor This movement 
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may be ascribed to two causes which have already been 
noted — the German influence, \vhich was chiefly active in 
Southern England, and the e/fect of the monastic reviv^al 
on ecclesiastical life generally Northumbria was almost un- 
touched by the Benedictine movement in any direct wa>, and 
remained the special land of great secular minsters, such as 
York, Beverley, Ripon, Hexham, and Southwell, which was 
subject to the northern metropolitan In these minsters it 
seems that a system had grown up somewhat analogous to 
that of the Culdees of the Scots’ Church The priests of the 
minster were married, and handed down their interest in the 
minster estates to their sons in an hereditary line of priests 
The higher ideal of clerical life introduced by the monastic 
reformers led to a change from this evil system, though not 
in the direction of Bcnedictinism Ealdred built refectories 
at York and Southwell, and completed the dormitory and 
refectory begun by his predecessors /Elfric and C>nesigc at 
Beverley The canons of these minsters were, it would seem, 
brought under the canonical rule of Chrodegang, and lived in 
common The reform was short-lived In times after the 
Conquest the estates of the secular minsters were divided 
into prebends, each held by a canon, and sometimes descend- 
ing by hereditary succession, an abuse fraught with evils 
At Durham there was much rivalry between the monks 
and the secular clergy of the bishop’s church Eadmund, 
who IS said to have been an excellent bishop, 
omurham himsclf been a secular clerk be- 

fore his consecration, became an ardent lover of 
the monastic rule, and tried with some, though only partial, 
success to enforce it on the secular clerks of his church 
On his death, in 1040, Harthaenut sold the bishopric to 
one of these clerks named Eadred, who died within a year 
Then the monastic party, which had gained strength under 
Eadmund, procured the election of vEthelric, a monk whom 
Eadmund had brought from Peterborough to help him in 
his reforms The clerks of Durham would not acknowledge 
him , he appealed to Karl Siward, and the earl overawed 
his opponents and put him in possession of his bishopnc by 
force Both he and his brother Athelwine, who succeeded 
him, and was also a monk, are accused of robbing their 
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church, but an accusation of that kind often means nothing 
more than that a bishop was at feud with his chapter In 
spite of the efforts of the monastic party, the secular clergy 
refnained strong at Durham until after the Conquest 

In the South, Gisa of Wells followed the example of 
1 eofric at Exeter by introducing into his church the rule of 
Chrodegang, with which he had, like Leofric, been 
familiar m Lothanngia The foreign system was 
abandoned more quickly at Wells than at Exeter, 
for It was completely abolished by Gisa’s successor Earl 
Harold, probably influenced by the bishops of German race, 
the friends of his house, preferred secular clergy to monks 
He built a noble minster at Waltham, in honour of the Holy 
Cross, in place of Tofig’s little church, and established a 
college of secular clergy there He did not, however, make his 
canons live together under the rule of Chrodegang He desired 
that his college should promote education, and appointed as its 
chancellor Adelard of Litge, a learned man, to whom he gave 
the care of the school Adelard’s son succeeded him as chan- 
cellor He too was, as it happened, a man of zeal and learn- 
ing Yet his succession to his father’s office suggests the 
evils which generally attended secular foundations Harold’s 
church was dedicated by Archbishop Cynesige on May 3, 
1060, in the presence of the king and many great persons, 
clencal and lay, Stigand, as usual, being set aside The 
earl’s care for education is creditable to him, but, though the 
character of his foundation may appeal to modern taste, it 
was not from secular clergy that England had in time past 
received light and leading 

Though Harold favoured the seculars, he was not unfair to 
the monks Hermann, the Bishop of Wiltshire, discontented at 
having a poorly endowed bishopric and no cathedral 
establishment, set his heart on combining the bishop- of the 
ric of Sherborne with that of Wiltshire, and annexing 
Malmesbury Abbey in order to make it the church of his see 
Such a change could not be made without the consent of the 
witan, and the monks of Malmesbury, fearful of losing their 
independence, prayed Harold to help them The earl pleaded 
their cause and saved them from the bishop Angry at the 
defeat of hii» scheme, Hermann deserted his bishopric and 
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became a monk of the abbey of St Berlin Ealdred, then 
Bishop of Worcester, to whom office and its emoluments 
could never come amiss, undertook the administration of the 
deserted bishopric Hermann’s monastic zeal cooled with his 
anger In 1058, after he had been absent for three years, the 
see of Sherborne fell vacant by the death of H-dfwold, a bishop 
of holy and ascetic life, formerly a monk of the Old Minster 
under -<!^ithelwold Hermann returned to England, resumed 
charge of his diocese, obtained the see of Sherborne, and 
combined the two bishoprics During the reign of the Con- 
fessor, then, the English episcopate ^vas diminished by the 
suppression of two bishoprics I he bishopric of Cornwall 
ceased to exist, and the Wiltshire bishopric was united to that 
of Sherborne After the Conquest, Hermann moved the see 
of his united bishopncs to “ Old Sarum ” 

While Harold built a minster for secular clerks the king 
was engaged in building his abbey He chose for its site an 
island in the Thames to the west of London, called 

Ahbey*^'*^ Tliomcy, wherc there was a small and decayed 
monastery w ith only a few monks The minster had 
perhaps been built in very early times, though the legends as 
to Its foundation are worthless, and it does not appear, so far 
as is known, in any genuine record of historical authority 
before it was made the burial-place of Cnut’s son Harold 
His church, the West Minster, for it stood west of St Paul’s, 
was built after the pattern of the great churches of Normandy, 
in a style which was recognised as new in England It was 
dedicated to St Peter on Holy Innocents’ Day, December 28, 
1065, without the presence of its founder, who w'as then on 
his death-bed 

At Eadward’s death on January 3, 1066, Harold was chosen 
king, and was crowned by Ealdred, for he would not render 
Rome and position doubtful by accepting the ministration 
the^Norman of the schisiuatic Stigdod William, Duke of the 
Conquest. j^Qrmans, to whom his kinsman Eadward had once 
promised the succession, and whose claim Harold had sworn 
to uphold, determined to invade England, and in order to 
strengthen his cause laid his claim before Alexander II 
The duke’s ambassador no doubt urged on the pope his 
master’s pretext, that he sought not so much his own glory as 
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the reformation of the English Church He must have dwelt 
on the usurpation of Stigand, and probably pointed out how 
the Church had gone its own way with little regard to Roman 
authority Alexander and his counsellor Hildebrand believed 
that they saw an opportunity for increasing the power of the 
Roman see in England, and Hildebrand accordingly supported 
the ambassadoi’s arguments The other cardinals protested 
that the Church ought not to encourage slaughter Neverthe- 
less Hildebrand’s words prevailed, and the pope sent William 
his blessing, a ring with a relic of bt Peter, and a consecrated 
banner The invasion was thus invested with something of 
the character of a holy war, approved by the pope as a means 
of bringing the English Church into more thorough depend- 
ence on the Roman see During the few days that Harold 
was in London between his victory at Stamfordbridge and his 
march to meet the Norman invader, he visited his church at 
Waltham, and it was believed there that as the king prayed 
before the holy rood, the image of the Crucified bowed its 
head as though in sorrow before him At the place of battle 
the Church bore its part in the struggle with the invaders 
Religious houses sent their tenants to Harold’s army, and 
some churchmen joined it in person Leofnc, the pluralist 
abbot, who had done more for Peterborough “ than any did 
before or after him,” was with the English army, and died 
either from wounds or hardships a few days after the battle , 
and ^^Ifwig, Abbot of the New Minster, the king’s uncle, who 
came with twelve of his monks, wearing harness above their 
habits, was slam on the field, he and his monks with him 
Englishmen first, and ecclesiastics afterwards , they will surely 
not be judged harshly by their fellow-countrymen for their 
breach of the law of the Church and their order 

Ending here, with the overthrow of English independence, 
this book leaves the English Church in a dark and stormy 
day National in name, character, and history, it 
was a powerful factor in the formation of the Eng- 
lish nation It entered into the daily lives of mten and women 
of all classes, bringing them help, sympathy, and hope, and 
It bore a large share in the work of civil government and 
administration Its development was remarkably independent 
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of Roman influence While it regarded the Roman see with 
gratitude and reverence, it seldom either sought, or accepted, 
guidance from Rome Twice only since the coming, of 
Theodore had legates interfered in its affairs , the papal decrees 
in Wilfrith’s case were held of small account , a papal sentence 
was, we are told, summarily set aside b) so eminent a church- 
man as Dunstan It chose as saints English men and 
women, and appointed the services by which they were to be 
commemorated Though at certain periods of its history it 
gave spiritual light and intellectual guidance to continental 
peoples, and in its turn received help from abroad, it had, like 
the nation, some insulanty of character Yet, on the whole, 
this ivas no great drawback to its progress If its clergy miglit 
sometimes have been roused to more energy, or have leirned a 
higher standard of life, by closer relations with other churches, 
there were times also when it would have lost much bj 
following their lead 

Its peculiar!) intimate union with the State during the 
period w’hich succeeded the Danish in\asions of the ninth 
century did it some damage, it weakened its spiritual life, 
tended to make its ministers worldly, and finally caused it 
to share in the national exhaustion and decline of the last 
years of the native monarchy On the other hand, this 
union strengthened its hold on the national life and the affec 
tions of the people The disaster of St Calixtus’s Day gave 
Church and State into the hands of the Conqueror Was 
that disaster to destroy the national character of either Church 
or State ? It was to be far otherwise Both alike had to pass 
through a period of discipline, but from that discipline both 
alike were to gain new energy and become capable of a more 
spacious life Through the darkest days of their trial the 
Church played a part worthy of its national character, it 
formed a bond of union between the conquerors and the 
conquered, and kept alive the spirit of the nation until the 
time came that the conquerors called themselves by no other 
name than Englishmen, and were proud of their share in the 
heritage of the English people and the English Church 

Authorities — The chief general authorities are the ^ax Chronicle, 
Florence of Worcester’s Chronicle, William of Malmesbury s Gesta Hegum 
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and testa Ponttjicum, and ihorpe’s Ancient laws For Cnut and the 
Church, sec Kemble s Codex Dipl , Histona Namestensu, Htstona Ehensis, 
ed Stewirt, Anglia Chtistiana senes, I^ndon, 1848, and Bp Stubbs s Select 
Charters, ed 1884 Notices of English ecclesiastics in Scindinavian countries 
are in Adam of Bremen s tista Hammaburg I ul Pont , ap Pertz, Mon 
Germ SS vii References to Cnut’s pilgrimage arc in the Encomium Emmce, 
ap Duchesne, Hist Norm SS , Par's, 1619, and Wipos Vita Chuonradi, 
ap Pertz, Mon Getm SS xi , his letter is given by Florence An excel- 
lent account of the king s clerks and chapel is in Green s Conquest of England 
for the reign of the Confessor see / tves of Itdward the Confessor, Rolls ser , 
the more important prose Vita is by a strong adherent of the house of Godwine, 
and must be read accordingly 1 or the Church in the North see Symeon of 
Durham, Hist Dunelm Eccl and Chronicle of the Archbishops, xa. Historians 
of } ork, II The Waltham history is in De Inventionc Cruets, ed Bp Stubbs, 
Oxford 1861 I or the Norman embassy to the pope, see, besides Will of 
Malmesbury, Orderic s Histona Eccles , ed Prevost ‘'0ci^t4 dc 1 Histoire de 
trance, 1852, Monumenta Gres^onana ed Jiftc Berlin, 1865, William of 
Poitiers, (nsta Wtlldmt Conq , ed Giles, I ondon 1845 and Waces 
Homan de Hou, ed Pluquet Rouen, 1827 For a sketch of the Church on 
the eve of the Conquest and in its relations to the nation, see Bp Stubbs’s 
Const Ht\tory The best modern authority for the general history of the 
period IS treemans Norman Conquest, 1 11 and 111 , whe^e the characters of 
Godwine and his adherents are represented in a more favourable light than 
in this chapter This is due partly to a difference in point of view With 
1 reeman, support of the national cause raises a man at once to a high place , 
liere 1 man s conduct in religious or ecclesiastical matters is necessarily the 
side on winch most sticss is laid The estimate of the men of the time given 
111 Green a Conquest of i ngland seems on the whole sounder than Freeman s, 
though perhaps going loo far in the opposite direction 
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Boiiov moil istery at ijj i|i 140 


[ Birton on Hunilicr, church towi r it 
j TQS. 379 

Piisil St his lulr 126 hi3 

monaster), 18 1 

Bisihcan ciiurchcs ch ii nlc ristics ul, 
24 23 192 193 
Bismg, bittU of, 263 
Bith monistery at 143 18*. 
306,342 368, hadgit coronation 
at, 360 

Buhild quern T07 n , to8 i o 
I I’eddington 307 

! Bede, 37 33 84 ir'^ r ib, 187 

189 190 , ucoLiiJt of life mcl 

di ith 205 208 , a ]( g( nd of 20b , 
letter to Bp ligbiit 08-209 223 
227 231, his WO) Is 209, his 
fime 210 211 , f ilscly ac 

cused, 223 

Bills 196 334 342 352 
Benedict I , pojie 17 
Benedict II popi ,162 
Benedict IV , pope, 293 
Benedict VI , pope 357 
Benedict X anti pope, 407 
Benedict, St (of Nursi i) 79 , hij 
body, 335 

his rule, 175 177, 179, 335 33b , 

m Kent and h Anglia 186 , intrei 
dueed into North, 162 165 , lax 
I obscrvince cf 186-187, 247-248 , 
forgotten m England, 326 342, 

369 , how restored 308, 330 336 
I o45 347. 3S^. 369, restored it 
I leury, 335 in moinsterics of 
J 1 inders 306, 349 350 , translated 
by Bp ^Ethelwold, 354 See also 
Monasticism 

Benedict, St , of Amine, his rule 335 
336 351-335 37' 

Bent diet Biscop, abbot 107 127 

132, 136 144 130 178, 186 187 
rgo 309 Ins Iibiary, 201 205 

hib di all, i8g 

Hnvilietiriism, the new 369, of 
1 leiiiy ind tlmdfio, 338 
Bciifleet montslery it, ^56 
Benignus St 81 

Bcoilitru , king of W S ixi ns, ^32 
Btoiiitge bj. ofSelsiy, 296 
Beornstin bp of Winche tci, p2 
303 Iv III IS I s nut 307 
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Reornv\ulf kiii'' \Tcicnns, 250, 

253 

Buctq;il;i (BonifiCf.) bp of Dimwich, 
i 2 y 2^1 

Bi’rentj'ir of 1 ours 404, 

Ikrkshire a bp of 301 
Hfnicia, 52 Pauliiius in 62 
wold s speciil kinpdoiii, 72, 77 
relis' oii^ condition 62 72 70 

indrv with Dtiio 77, 00 to 3 
siiuiih diocesi 146 14b bpiu 
duidcd fijs 

Pt'iiwiiK ]ip Wilfriih ni pii w 1:5 
B'lttjitli ol)t)i ss joins St Bonifue 
-lb 

P'othi nueon of Kent 15 20 
27 1^1 4t QT. 365 
Ikitwild ibp of ( wUibin rf r 
1(14 t() 6, 170 2C0 214 2ib 
Bcuno Juitibh abbot 14 
Btvtrky minster 'f T90 227 300 
jg6 4 CO 

Bewcastli cross it 122 
Billies ipd biblu il books value of 
II 201 202 205-204 207 
Bilfrith ini horet and iitist 22S 
Binnu'’ apostle ind bp ofW bixotis 
86 88, 123 T^o 303 
Bist bp of r Anjjliins, 132 137 
T 3 Q 

Bishoprics 1 iit,iish tlicir t irly cnar 
actM 120, as ortjuiiscd by \bi) 

I hcodon 139, 3 7 , list of III 747 

-31 

Risho[)s how elected 513 315 372, 

301 39S-396, 409 

senators, 6 7 29 [2--123 133, 
writ for consecration, 306 403 , 

invcstituri of 315 404 403 , 

their piufcssions, 244 how to be 
judged, 140 14 1 , should teach 
scholars 232 hold visitations, 
conhiin and examine can iidates 
for holy oiders 224 231 then 

si'iritual jurisdiction 319 their 
part in nitional lile in peace and 
war, 23s 259, 313-318, 387-388 
392 303 407, decline in character, 
300, lethal St Uus of 320 Kn>3lish 
c umpired with frankish 317 
Bishop s \\ altham nionasteiy it, 218 
Blu cca, reeve of Lincoln, 62-63 


Biandinnim, mon i tery of, or St 
Peter s at (ihcnt 285, Diinstan at 
349 330 378 customs of 354 
Bobbio, Columlians monistery it 42 
Bodmm, 300 
ftoethius 280 281 

Boisil provost of iMclrost, 103 118 
1 19 

1 Bonilace IV pope 42 
Boniface V pope 41^ 36 38 
Bonificc St abu ot Main/ apostle 
1 of (leiiuiiiy 17, ’04, 203 bb 

2r3 inartVKlom ot his 

I C0U( pondence 17 2.8 220, 

j 233 his d 1} obscivi d 232 
I Bonifice, l)p Berets^ils 

I Boniface, archdeacon oi Rome 107 

132 

Look of I ife 303 

Books transeii{)t on and illumination 
of m Lni,lish monasteiies, 144, 
200 202, 380 381 , 111 monasteries 
of Scots 10 b) women 203204, 
inport ition ot 201 hi"-hly valued 
157 201 202 111 I irics 201 210 

2 7 scan itv of 280 (j1 istonbury 
volume 342 ^te Writimj and 
Bihhs 

Bos 1 bp ;f York 148 163 164 
227 

Bosel fust bp of Wouistei 141, 

1 

I Bo h 1111, mon isterv it 1 34 
Boulo'^ne 43 

Bridford-on \von Sixon elinreh it 
168, 194 

Bteqvvme, ibp of (antciburv, 234, 
248 

Biemen sec of, founded 2-.0 its 
dignity 397 

Brentford council at, 350 
Bretwalda, tith of 38 59 T03 
Budget St of Ireland, 18 r 
Bnhtnoth e ildoi in in of ? Saxons, 
362 374 hi death, 381 387 
Bristol, 387 

Bnthelm abp elect of Canterbiiiy, 

351 

Biitons hah Sixons 14, 37, 68, 
fugitives --o , their holy pi acts, 
144, 167 168, live in peace with 
conquerors, 123, 167, then Church, 
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I 7 30 rejects ^^fi[ust1np, 34-37, 
41, Its orders held mv did 133 
did nothinjj for English chinch, i, 
38,74, bps tike pait m Ceiddi s 
consecration 122 some accept 
Roman 1 isttr 169-170, their 
schohis in S West, 203 
Britt inv fin^itivcs from, 305 306 
Ste VirnoiK i 

l^Tixworth rlmuh it 103 
Broiiinis Wdfrith impnsoned at t 33 
Brui ten, I m^Iibli niis ion to, 21 j 
Bmd' J’laish king 8 
BniinnlmtJi biltlcof 308 ,09 
Bruiiluld que i n (/ li isi in J i inks, 
20, 26 
Biuton t68 

Bugge See Eidburh abbess of 
Minster 

Burchard bp of \\ iirzbiirr 218 
Burford bittli of, 234 
JJurgh Castit monastuy at 66 8 s 
Burhred, king of Merciins, 264 283 ' 
Burton-on Trt nt ibbc) at 387 
Bury St Pc'munds (Bctrichswoi tl 
nionasterv u £3, 263 387, 394 

Cadvan, king of bAvnedd, 32 39 
Cadwallon, king of (jwynedd 39 ti 
68, 70 71-72 £4, 88 
Cadmon poet 184 183, 186 322 
C-edwilla king of W Sixons 134 
153, lir pilgrimae-c, i66, 171 
Caei\\( nt (Wintnnn) 276 
Cline, 363 

CmipoduiJiim (Doncasti 1 ), 62 
Canons {canonici) 239, 257, 372, 

373. 403. 409 4 ’^ 

Canterbury, see ol, founded 23 , its 
dignity diminished 236, 240, le 
stored 245 

Christ Church Augustine s 

church, 24 25 379 , rcstoicd 336 , 
constitution of 39-40 igo 191, 
358, 366, 371, 382, 385, bccorms 
burial place of abps , 234 , sacked, 
384 

£)t Augustine s (St Peter and 

St Pauls), 26, 39, 42, 65, 132 
136, 168, 235, abps cease to be 
buiud in 234, 240 
Jjt Martin s 15, 22, 28, 396 


Canterbury, St Panens 25 26, 193 

school of wntinr at 202 

city stormed 259, taken, 384 

Carlisle (Luel) 156 264 
Carloman ruler of E krinks, 217* 

I t ithedral, me aning of term, 38 
Cithedrils monastic 370 371 
( itteiick, 62, ji 

Ceadda(St Chad) bp of 1 lehfield, 
97 118 conseent d bji of Noth 
umbiians, t 2_, 123 120, deposed 
132 T33 bp of IiLhlield tjj 
death uid th II ittci 
tnccs to, 140 160 i^ 25T 
( < alchythe Lhclse, i 

( (dd, bp of F Sixons 97 loi, 110, 
T13, 118 120, 129, 178 
C ck Stine I pope, 3 
Ccnhclm (St Keiiclm), story of, 250 
Cenred king of Mcrn ms, 

Centwine king of W Sixons 153 
( e-nw ilh king of W Sixons, 87, 104, 
to6, 108, no 129 132 167, 170 
Ceuwulf or Keiiulf king of Mercians 
244-245 248 250 
I CdiwiiT bp of Dorchester, 296 
I Ccolfnth, abbot of Jirrow 188 189 
205 , his Bibles 201 
I ( eollach bp of Mcuiins 10 j 
' 1 eo’nolh, ibp of Canter bill), 254, 
257, 263 371 

(.eolred, king of Mercians, 165, 228 
.40 

Ccohvulf, king of Noithumbnans 
209, 224, 241 

Ceolwulf king of Mercians, 250 
( erne, monastery at, 374 
Ch llon-sur S iijiu, 20, 108 
Chancellor, king s ofhee of, 395, 403 
Charlemagne (Charles the Grcit), 
emperor, 210 211, 219, 220-221, 
23s 238, 240 241, 243, 252, 253, 
274 277 

Charles Martel Fiankish ruler, 214, 
216 217 349 

( harles the Bald, emperor, 335 
Charles the Simple, king of the 
Pranks, 306 308 
Charters of donation, 328 
( heddar Cliffs, 338 
Chellcs monastery at, 102, 107 « , 
180 182 
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Chel ei (Ccilchythe), 152 , legitine 
council ct 23S 240 2t;6 312, pro 
vinciil council at, 249, 32:; 
Chcitscy, nionastcrv at 120, 13c) 
Ctifster-le- Street, Berniciin set it 
^61, 268 3|i , see removed to 

Dilrlnm, 383 
i lie ster minster at, 401 
ClnppLnli irn Diru'- it 263 
( hiisiH, the, 166, 323 

( hiistt lunch 290 

( inodegmg bp of Metz his rule for 
cinoiis'239, 237 372 373 en- 
fold (1 in '^ome c lunches 103 jno 
411 

Chmnidc, the Sixon 282 329, 3S5 
( luniit lit, ibbiss, 218 
Churth scot 350 
Church sc rvicf s in L itin 20 323 
Church, the Iin^ish founded 23, 
Its temporal rights 39 , in estah 
lulled thuuli 47 , passes out of 
miss on stige, 113 becomes 
nitionil m fict, 1x5, 128, its 
union with the rulion in; 251 
252 2 S 4 . 3 » 8 /, 390- 391 413 
41 , p rt III nation il defence 307 
308 , Its eire loi poor and s' ives 

324-325 

(Juirth-wikes 32 322, 359 
( lenient I pope 40 
t lenient V , pope 175 
t lenient, bp of Alevindri i 80 
( 'ergy Icgil stitu of 320 

ofiiunsttrs 321, -> 7 328,329 

^ ,0 espulsioii ol, considered, 

369/ 

paioi'iiil low supported 27, 

161, 322 ignorince of some 224 
269-270 , la\itv in diess, etc , 269 
3'’9 , their duly life and duties, 
321/', close fellowship w th people, 
323 324 Ste Morn ige, clerical, 
and lithcs 

Clerks, the king s 395 
( lonard, school of 96 
Clothar II king of h'ranks, 20 
Clothar Ilf king of brinks 121 
Clovesho 137 138 T51 , councils 

held at 170 225 226 231 232, 245 
Clovi,, king of 1 ranks, 107 n 
( luny abbey of 335-3 3^> 


( nut or Canute kirg 380 386,391 ff ^ 
401 

Coirb the, 178 
Coenwald, a monk 150 
Cogitosus, 181 

Coih, heathen chief priest 57 58 
Colchester, Sixon church tower at, 

195 

Coldingham, inoinstety at 119, 153, 
182 !8{ 23. 

C olnian bp of liiulisfiinc log 
no 113 

( ologne, 213 4 O'. 

( oluiiibi, St 7 II 72 77 81, 82, 
112 119 170 

Columbin St 42 6463 180 182, 
his rule 178 

Communion, the Holy Sre Isuch irist 
Compiegnc sui Oisc 122 
Conan, lirst bp of Lnglish diocese of 
Cornwall, 300 

Comordta Rei^ulans the. 354 355, 
378 

r onfessto meaning of term 24 
Contnurnitj, 305, 307 
Congresbuiv 276 293 
( onnd II emperor, ^93 
Constans II emperoi 126 128 
Constantius, emperor, 2 
Cookham 234, 245 
6 oriiian 76 

(ornwill 252253, 238 276 ^77, 

296 , bprie founded 300 301 , 
extinct 307 

Coroiution ind unction, 31^, 360, 364 
Councils and synods of church 129 
137-139, .ee Hertford, etc , cessa 
tion of, 289, 313 

Crediton 167, 216, 252, 371 see of 
founded 296 extinct 403 
Cross or Rood, the Holy, of Waltham, 
309 4 ” H 3 

— the ttue, relics of 283, 308 
Crowlind monastery it, 229 263 
Culdfcs 410 

( uthbert, abp 01 Canterbury, 217, 
230 231 233 234 

Cuthbert, bp of I indisfirne 93 105 
106, 1 13, n8, 144-146, 187 , con 
sicritioii of, 155 156, 157 314 , 
deith, 158, his body, 89, 158, 

203 , Its wanderings, 264 j 341 , 
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kq’tnds of, 265 2Qg , t<nitorvof, 
299 church of 327 371 Sre 
C hi ster le Street ind Diirhiru 
C uthbcrt abbot of 1 arrow, 207 208 
Cuthburli, wife of king Aldfrith, 204 
t utheard I)p of ( fiester le-Strcet 
299 

( uthred, under 1 inj of VV S^\ons, 
87 88 

C uthred under king ol Knit, 248 
( wenthi^lh ((,)uenthiythi ) iblx 5 s 
.30 2 SI 253 

Cwidiilni kill*' of W Saxons ss S7 
Cjnebert \bbi it of Redbridge isS 
( viitliurh wile of O wald J6 
Cjnefiith, ipluounn i 36 
(. )negils king ol W Suons, 55, 
86-87 ' 

( vnchild, a sister of Winibornc, 217, 
218 

( ) riesigp, ibp of Vo k 406 408, ^ r i 
CMUsigj bp otJjchhdd 331 jpi 
Cyril tin yth mother of Dunstan, 331 
( vnewald Iiji oiWo'cestei 307 3,1 

350 

fvnewulf king of W'' Saxons 2 -{7 
( ynsige, ‘ bp of Bcrkshin , 1 

Cvpnan, St 40 

Digan bp of h,nnerLil'v 41 
Dagobi rt f , king of the hrai ks, 85 
Dagobert il king ol the Aiistr isi in 
1 ranks 1 18 1411 

Dilflnu-) lount of 1 tons 107 roS 
Dalnadi kingdoni of 7 8 
Diniian bji of Rothesfer 118 124 
Danegeld 381, 38' 383 
Drnis, j-iTi Vikings liur inrason 
of 38 1 y 

Drniel bp of Winehester 171 203 
21S 216, 217 

Diniel, bp of Conn h set, 300 
Dead, prayers lor the, 92, 208 2^1 

305 

Deerhurst, monisterv and Saxon 
churehes U, 194, 368 379 402 
Deitolus, abbot of Lure, 64 
Deira 17 ladwineo ‘pecial king 
dom 52 5b 59 , conversion ol 
62, 74 79 nnited to Bernieia 72 , 
riviliy with Btniiua , w Her 
uici-ji, separate diocese 146, 148 , 


Dene 2/6 

Dtnewtilf bp of Wmiliister, 294 
Denisesburn, 72 

Denmark, hiiglish clergy in, 397 
JXrry 8 

Diusdedit abp of Canterbury 94, 
118 ' 

Dtui^ch as nainenf al iiigu 1 'I 238?; 
Dr irinit, attend int on St Coluniba 1 1 
Dicul a Scottish abbot 154 
Dinoot orDiiiiwi] British lierniit 3 
Diocleti in emperoi r 
Dionvsius i xi'nins luscaiim 1^7 
Uiumi bp olMireians 104 
Dokkuni, 219 2'’o 
Dol tliurch of 30 s 
Doncaster 62 

Dorchester W Sixonscc at 86 87, 
ciasis to hive see no 140, r 
Meronn sec 142, bp ot Leicester 
removes to 269 
Doulling 171 

Dover ehun Ii in eisllt 49 194, 
port of, 200 

Dnnkint' e cissivc Fiidish habit of, 
.33 -29, 233 42^ 3 45 ^39 

IDudui , bp of Weils 396, 404 407 
Dinlnr, 153 

Dunn, fip of Rochester -41 
Dun tin ibn of Canteibinv -.93, 
33 » 131 337 . ^34 

442, exiled 4 4) 450, lonscerated, 
430, ibp , 431//" his old ige, 364 
303 367 Ills di ith j66 his cult 
366 391 his portrait 342 i 

pieieher 364, is rcfoiinii of 
morals, 339 361, 372 , is artist 
and cr ftsrnan, 334 341 , is 

niUsiLim 364 disregudb a papal 
litter 361 414 

Uuiiwich, see ol 63 139, extinct 

268 

Durham C9, 119, 264, 268 , St 
Cul'ilxrts s^( removed to 383, 
constitution of church 371 383 
384 410 
Durrow 8 

Dvfnamt, British kingdom of 767, 
23- 

Eadbald king of Kint 44, 47 30, 

SS. 69 
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Eadbert, kmg of Northiimbmns, 2oq, 
2ir, 2jt 

Eadbert I’lin, rebel king of Kent, 
2H-24S> 2\g, 252 

Eadbert bp of Lindisfarne, 159 163 
E'fcbirt, hrst bp of S Si\ons, 171 
Eidbujh or Bugge, abbess of Minstei 
igb 203-20^ 217 

I'adburli (St J dburgi), daughter of 
Eadward the Elder, 297 298 
I adfla d, daughter of badwaid the 
Eldir 2Q7 

Eid^'iith, of Lindisfarne, 163, 

20^, 227 264 

Eadfntli, son of 1 idwmt, 68, 84 
Etdgir king, 338 350-356, 358, 
370 , coronation of, 359 , his 
immorility 3(30361, his liberality, 
378, 394 , ‘ hws of 391 392 
Cadgilu, wife of ( hirlcs the simple 
306 308 

Etdgifu, mother of Erdrtd, 340 343 
344, 348 349, 355 
Etdgyth, bister it Birkmg, 121 
Eadgyth (St Edith), daughtei of 
Eadgtr, 301 

hadgyth wife of Otto the Ore it 307 
Eadgyth wife of Fad ward the Con 
fessor |oo, 401 40s |07 
Eadhsed, bp of Lindsey, 148 
Ladhild wife of Hugh the (neat, 307 
Lidmuiul kim^ of 1* Aigliins, 
martyred, 263, 365, 386, 394 
Eidniund king 296 306 , his reign, 
309 334 336 338 3 
hadmund Ironside king 3^6 394 
1 admund bp of Dm ham 384 410 
Eadnoth, bp of Dorchester 388 
Eadred, k iig 296 his reign 340 
3D 343 34S 348 
Eadred, bp of Durham 410 
Eadsige abp of (^anterbury, 395, 
398, 40a 404 

Eadwiid the Lldei, king, 277, his 
reign, 289 298 , his foreign rela- 
tions 304/ 

Eadward the Martyr king, 361, 363 
382-383 3S0 

Eadward the Confessor, 395 his 
recession 399 (hath 412 
Eidwig (hdwy), king 31^ reign of, 

348/ 


Eadwine king of Northumbrians, 52- 
61, 67 70 

Padwnll I arl of Northumbria 381 
E ridhelni (St Aldhclin), bp ofShfr 
borne, 162, lOu 171, 194 , as 

scholar and teadur 203 204 , tult 
of 303 309 , his t* nglish poetry 
169, 322 

EAIdlmii bp of Durham 383-38 1, 
401 

Ealdred alip of York 391 403 

40 ^ 412 as ibp , 408, 409 
Paldred carl ot Northiimbni 484 
401 

Ealdulf abp of Yoik 368 372, 378 
Eildwulf king of I Anglians, 43 
Eilhniuiul, king of Kent 252 
halhstin bp of Slu i borne, 252 253, 
25s, 259 3^3 

Lilliswith wi'e of Alfred, 278 
haulnid I abp of Yotk 210 211, 
237 213 313 

h,anbald II , abp of York 2^3 244, 
252 262 313 

Eantl'Bd wife of Oswiii 55, 69, 79 
Qo 91 to 6, 107, too 126 
f'anfrith, king of Hermcians 5^ 70 
7' 

i anlrith, bp of Elmham, 231 
k inswith, her monastery 49 179 
Eappa abbot of Sels<.y 15^ 
Earconbtrt, king of Kent lu; 118 
Earcongota, abbess of h aremouiier, 
t8o 

Earconwild (St Ltkenwald) bp ol 
I ondon 120, 139 140 158, X67 
Eaidulf, king of Northumbrians 242 

243 

Eardulf, bp of Dunwith, 231 
Eardulf, bp of I ichfield, 245 
Eardulf bp ot Lindisf irru 264 
Eirls Birton, churth tower at, 195 
E u-pw lid, king of E Anghans, 63 
East 2\nglians, 43 conversion of, 63 
65 diocese of, div.dul 139 
E ast Saxon , conversion of, 38 , 
relapse, 45, 48 , re conversion, 97 , 
partial id ipse 1 19 120 
I astei d ly d itc of, 2 5 6, 35 37, 42 
64 65 88, 91, gS 108 r r2 137 
169 170 J7 n 
1 ast ward position, 24 
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Eita, bp of I indisfirne, 105 106, 
113 144 148, 155, bp of IIpx 
ham 1 56 

Ebrom 1 1 inkish mayor of palace, 
107 t! , 110, 129 148 T49 
Ecgbert king of Ktnt, 118, 124 iji;, 
128 314 

Ecgbert, king of W Saxons, 251 
255. 258 301 

Ecgbert, abp of York, 208 210, 217 
223-227 312 

Ecgbert, bp , 169 , his mission iry 
zeal, 212, 215 

Ecgferth, son of Offa of Mercia, 240, 
244 

b cgfnda Bp E ildhun s daughter 

383 384 

Ecgfnth kmgof Northumbnanc, 143 
144 146, 150, 1^3 I'i?. 1^9 

164 22s 

Fegwulf, bp of I ondon 231 
Ed- Sec Ead 

Eddi (Eddius Stephanus), biogiaphi i, 
124, 144, 15& 

Edinburgh, 58 

Egmond English missionaries m, 213 
Egrit king of E Anglians, 85, 102 
Einluid, 349 

Elns patriarch of Jcriisilem 284 
Elmhain, see of, founded 139 be 
conies sole E Anglian see 268 
Elphege, St See Aslfhcab ibp 
Ely, monastery at, 182, 181; 187, 

263, 356 , reformed 354 flourish 
•ng. 395 t'lpestry at, 381 
Ember seasons, 232 
Emma, wife of ,(Ethclied and Cnut, 
392, 394, 398, 402 
Enham, laws made at, 372 387 
Eohric, Danish king of E Anglia 
290 

Eormenburh, Northumbn in queen, 
146, 130 153, 156 
Eormenhild queen and abbess of 
Ely, 187 

Eosterwine, co abbot of Wearmouth, 
189, 197 

Eostra, pagan deity 12, 33 
Epteriiach monastery at, 214 220 
Eric, king of Northumbrians, 340 

341 

Ermenfried, bp of Sion, legate, 408 


Fscomb church at 104 
I'sne bp oflhreford 285 
Ftaplcs Set (^iientavic 
bthandunc (bdington?), Intdeof, 263 
Ethel S„ bthcl 
Ftheldicdi St 5* A thelthi>th 
1 IK Inn'll 01 housci if ervaoon of 
183 3^3 339 , to be received 

freqiicntiv ^26 -32, 323 and 

fisting 359 differ! nt doeliincs con 
cerning 275, 373 ,76 404 
Lugenius f , pope 107 
hulogms patiiireliof '\i3_,Tndiii, ig 
2 h 

1 uiiK r xssassin, 33 
I Uotice abbot of I uxeuil 65 
1 ustoehium 2 
Eveshim, moinsterv U jot 
I xcommumeition, 99 31(1 32] 
Exeter, 167, 216, 300 , see of, 403 
chuich of 403, ]ii 
Ijnshim inoiiisteiy it, 374 

bailblie abbot ol ioni 72 
I in pnneess ind iIiIkss, t 3 o 
I iicmoutiu inoinstfM, i/u;/ 180 

I 182 

I barndon, 298 

, J irne island 82, 90, 145 1 38 
1 istmg 10 So 99 lob 171 232 
I ] ehx apostle ind bp of I \nidi ins 
j 64 66, 69, 79 83 7 

bdixstowe, 87 

I ffologild orSwithied abp off intir 
bury, 234 

I erne res iblxy of, 211, 262 
1 man, bp of Lindisfirne, 95 96, 104, 
109, 148, 193 

J inchale, councils u 2 ,8, 243, 246 
I mnian, St of Clonard, 7 
1 innian St , of Moville, 8 
I Icurv abbey of, 308 333 336, 345, 
347-348. 352 358, ,09, 377 
I olkestone, moaasteiy it 49 179,396 
1 ormosus, pope, 283 286, 292 293 
bortliere bp of Sherborne, 173, 296 
I osite heathen di itv 213 
braneis, St , of Assisi, 6i, 119 
Frankfort, council of 241 
Frtdegond 1 1 mkish qiuf n, 20 
rnsnii,, 1 iij Iish nn,sion to 14S 
149 162 212 214, 216, 219 220 
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Frith( gofle, biogripiitr 340311 347 
britlif s('^n bp of Winclusttr 29J 
293 , hfld IS 1 saint 367 
1 nthogytli wife of King 1 thellinrd 

• 173 

brotne 16S 348 
fultiil moinstPiy it -iq 
bulk abp of keims -69 274 284 
306 

I iirsey, or b nsa, abbot 66 67 8^ 

(laiiisboiough, 380 
(Tilrninhi^t Sm ird s niinsor it 1 2 
Gebniund, bp of Kodicstti, [6'’' 
(itisnnr, 01k U 217 
Chiiot. 86 

Gtorut cardiiul bp , loi Ur 236 238 
408 

(jeriint king of D^fn imt 1^9 
Germ luis bp ofAuMin 3 
Germinus about 3c:x 3‘>2 3^7 lo-’ 
368 

Gild-is 4 

Gilhng 92, monistny It 10 j 
G1S1, bp of Well 407 40-1 411 
Glasgow bps of 406 
Glass nn kill g 1S8 t >7 
Glastonbury, 167 168 193, 217, 329 
331 ^34 under I )iinst in 339 341 
343 348' burud at 

340 361, 386 394 
Gloucester St IVters church and 
mon istcry 143 T82 21^6, 408 

St Gswiids 291 

Goderu m writer of BeiiLdittinnal 380 
Godcscilt ibhot of Ahmi ion 314 
Godgifu ((lodi a) W'lfe of i^arl Jxofnc 

391. 401 

Godwin, ibp of I yons i6i 
tiodwine bp of Rochester ^84 
Godwine, eirl of Wessex, 397399 
401-404 406 

Goodinanh iin, temple it 37 
tjottschalk on pieiieslin u (111 275 
Grately (Gre uank i), witenagLinot it 
301 316 

Greek knowledge of 136, 201, 203 
206, 210 

Greenwich Dam sat, 383 
Grtiory ibbot of hinsiedeln 378 , 

Gi' gory the (ire it, pope, 13 16^1 
2b 33, 40 41, 42 6}, 6q 71, IJ4 


his writings 176, 280 ^82 rever 
f nre for ,2 
(itigorvH pojie 216 
(iiegory III , pope 217 218 231 
Gi>gor\ bp of lours 64 
Grirnbild abbot 2752,6 77, 291 

Grinikf ttle bp of Si I ( v 396 
Guthhe heimit 229-230 
Giithorrn I , D inish king of F Anglia, 
264-267 ^71, 290 

(lUthormll I) inibh kiiigof E Anglia 
290 

lladinn I pope 220 235 237, 241 
'•45 

I IJidrian abbot 126 12K fjO 132 
136 IbS 

Ilrdde bp of V\ im luster 1 ^o 107, 
170 

Halesowen 250 

flalfdan viking leader 264 267 
11 irold Cnut s son king 397^99 
Harold, Godwine s son, king 406 
409 411, 4x2, 413 
Harold Fairhair king of Norway 340 
Hirtharnut king 302 398 399 4T0 
Hartlepool (Hereieu), 102, 179 
Hasting viking leader, 271 
f fastings battle of 4x3 
H itticld (Ileithlield) synod it 131 
r 5 '’ 

He ihm tnd bp of Shtrbonie, '’63 
Healangh r8o 
Heathlitld battli of 68 
Hiavemuld, battle of, 71 72 
Ikbrew, knowledge of 203 206 
Heeitus, bprit of Hudoid 
Ileidenheim monaster) u 184, 218 
Ileiu ibboss t02 179 180 
Ileligolind mission to 213 
Hfliziird CO nt 335 
Helm'-tin bp of W'inc hester, 3x4 
Heorstin father of Dunstiii 295, 
831 

Jli-radius, emperor 1^7 
Hercf'ith bp -coadjutoi to bp of 
Winchester 252 254, 258 
Hertford, see of, founded 141, 142 
Htrefnth abbot of I indibf line, 158 
Heifowith mm n f belles, 180 
fJerewald, bp of Sheiborne, 231 
Herivt us, abp of Reims, 306 
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Hermann, bp of Sherborne, 403, 404, 
411-412 

Hermit nic'iuinfj of term, 229 
Hertford, synod it 137 139, 146 
Hessii, mission to, 216 
Hewalds, the two, martyrdom of 215 
Hexhmi, 71, 72, minster it, 144 
164, i66, 228, tio, see of, 148 
155 156, extinct, 268 
Hiddih, 1 priest, 155 
Higbert aiip of Lichfield 240 244 
245 

Hilary St ibp of Arles 147 
Hilda (Hild), abbess of Whitby 102 
103 no, 141 142, 148 159, 179 
180, 183, 184 

Hildcbnnd ((ingor) VII ), ireh 
deacon, 407 413 

Hildegird, wife of Lhirlemigne 219 
Hildelith abbess of Bilking, 204 
Kingston Down, battle of 258 259 
Holy Ghost, double procession of thi , 

151. 241 

Holy Isle See Lindisfarne 
Homilies, books of 373 377 
Honorat, St , 19 
Ilonoiius I , pope, 56, 86, 127 
Honorms, abp of Canterbury, 21, 63, 
64, 6q, 88 
Hugh Capet, 307 

Hugh the tireit, duke of the French 
307-308 

Hun^rt, bp of Elinham, shin, 263, 
268 

Hunferth, bp of VVmchester 231 
Hwiccas, 34, 67, 87, 104, 143 see 
of bpnc at Worcester, 141 1 

Hwitta, bp of Lichfield, 231 

Idle, battle of the, 54 
Idols, English worship 13, 25 97 
Image worship, 240 241 
India, Christians of, 264 283 
Ine, kingofW Saxons 166-168 170, 
172, 253, 272, 295, 304, 308, 324 
Investiture of bps , 315, 404 405 
Iona or Hii, monastery on, 8-10 77 
78 165 missions from, 73, 76^, 
end of, 1 1 3 monks accept Roman 
Eastei, 169 , sa-ked by vikings, 

257 

Ireland war of hcgfrith in 156, 


viking invasions of 2157 Set 
Scots (Irish) 

Irenseus St r 

Isidore, bp of Seville, 206 207 
Tudinburh 341 
ludeu 10 1 

Ivai viking leader 262, 303 

fienbert, abp of C interbury, 234 
236 238 2 p 

James the Deacon 63, 70 71 71, no 
j irrow mon istery it 144 187 188 
205 206 242, 256 cliu ih of 194 
Itrumin, bp of Merenns, 104, 120 
Jedburgh 341 
Jciome St 2, 80, 12O 
Jerusilem, Alfred sends ilrnsto, 284/ 
See Pilgrimages 
fohn, St , his Easter, iio-iii 
[ohn VI , pope, 162, 16} 
lohn VIII , pope 265, 269, 283 
I John JX , pope, 293 
John XI [?J pope, 304 
(ohn XH , pope, 351 
John XIII pope, 3158 
John XV , pope, 366 
John XIX , pope 393 
John abp of Arles 128 
John of Beverley bp of York, 136 
159 163 164, 183 205 227 
John bp , English missionary 397 
John, abbot of St Peter and Pauls, 
21, 26 43 

Jolm the Old Saxon abbot ol 
Athelney, 275, 077-281 
John the precentor, 149 150 1 51 
John the Scot, 275, 280 
Jouarre, monastery at 182 
Judith, queen 261 262 
Judoc, St 245 259 262 305 
Jurisdiction, episcopil, 319 
Justmun, emperor r8i 
Justus, abp of Canterbury, 26, 38, 

45. 47-50 55 63 

Kaiserswerth 214-215 
Kells monastery at, 8 
Kent, conversion of, 22 23 
kildare, mon istcry at 1 i 
Kingship, hnglish 4647, 31 1 313, 
loyalty a religious fluty, 386 392 
Kingston, agrt* ment made at 254, 
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2!;6 , roiomlion pine, 298 ^40 
349, 362, 3t)j 
Kirtling, 362 1! 

^irthngton witcnigcmot at 362 

Lagay (on Maine) 85 
I anfnnc, abp of Canterbury 385, 
404 

Langport 304 
Lron 306, 308 

Lastinglnm, monastci) at 99 118 
1^3 

Lateran Council (of 649), 149, 151 
Laurentms, abp ol Cinterbury, 21, 
26 3? 40 43 47-50 
I ans written codes of 39 166, 272 
Learning, h,nglish 130 136, 190, 

202 jf, 20^206 209211 decay 
of 270, Alfreds, 273 27} his 
work 277 ff lack of 328-529 
restoration of 342-343 357 367 
377 Harolds caie for 41T 
among religious ladies 203 // 

in Gaul 19 64, 190 211 377 

— of Britons 203 

— of Scots (Irish), 8, 97, 202 r, 

3-29. 332 

Legates and kgatinc visits, 236 240, 
400, 408-409, 414 

I^egislation, ei-clcsiastical by church 
councils, 129, 137 138, iti fhit 
ford, council of etc by other 
meuis, 39, 160 167 290-291 

301, 315 316 336-359 359 372 
373, 386 387 392 
Leicestci 309 set of founded 141 
161 , removed to Uorehester 2O9 
1 1 cestershire 96 

Leobgyth (St Lioba) ibbess of 
Bisehofsheim, 204 205 217 219 
Lcofgir, bp of He-retord 407 
I eofiie bp ofhxeter, 293 403 
Leofric, abbot of iVterborough 400 

413 

leofric earl of Mereii 195 391 

400, 401 103 

I eofrun, abbess of St Mildred s, 384 

38s 

Leofsige, abbot of Mv, 395 
Leo the Great, pope, 4, 27, 147 
Leo III , pope, 235, 243 244, 245, 
248, 252 


f eo I V pope, ^60 
I to VII pope 356 
Leo IX , pope, 404 
I eommster, monastery at 401 403 
Lerins, monisterv of ig, 6^, 127, 
206 

Ixwis the Pious emperor, 249-250 
253. 335. 37^ 

Lewis (dOutrerner) king of the 
Franks, 308 

Lichfield nion istery at, 124, see of 
134 140 1(2, 269, an abprie of, 
236-237, 240 245, 251 
Liling or A-lfstin abp o< Canter 
bury, 385 391 3Q2 
Lifing, bp of Worcester, 393, 397 

399. 403 

I ilh a thegn, 35 
I incoln 2 62 63 igi 
I indisfirne see and monastery on 
7782 113 144-146 148, churches 
of 78 95 148, 193 , Roman 

usages accepted at 143 , sacked 
by vikings, 242 263, 309 school 
of wilting 202 Cl OSS at 228 , see 
of, extinct 268 

Gospels the 202 228 264 
I indsey 59, 62, 63 73, 83 89, 133, 
134 140 SI p II ite bpne founded, 
14'^ I }6 and n i (8 succession 
mtenupttd 268 
Lioba St See I eohgyth 
fnsiiiore monastic school it 96 
Littleboroiudi 63 
I ituigies 27 29 
Liuelhird, bp, 15 1.2 28 43 
1 lindiff bps of, 406 
1 landewi a synod at 14 
London 2 31 32 -59 264 266, 
38- , see ot founded 38 , 1 elapse 
of people, 45, 48 73 , see restored, 
129 139 140, St Pauls church, 

38 4 s. 73 ifo 302 385 
I oth iringiaub iiid otlicr Germans 
retiive eluiich pn ferment, 395 396, 
401 403 (0( 407 410411 
I other e (1 eutherius), bp of Win- 
tln .-tei 13'’ 137 140 
I ul(l ullus), abp^of Miinz, 204, 218, 
219 234 

Lupi Senno ad Anglos, 387 

Lupus, t)t , bp of Troyes, j* ^ 
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] upu-. ibbot of I unties 262 
l.ure (Ihute-Sadiie) monistcry at, 
64 

I tixtuil moinstciv It, 42 64-65 
Lyminj^e monisteiy at 70 J/9 

ancient church 193 
Lyons i, 26, 107 10^ 161 

Macnni sister of ht Bial 181 
\f itjdcburg 307 
Mtgic, 13 231 290 
Maildiif, or \T 11 l<luib, a Vol 168 
203 

M mu See of 217 
M il(ion bittle of 1 
Milling 233 25^ 

MiIuKsbiirv abb \ 108 202 303 

308, 309 334 pi 
M irimis, pojx 283 
Marriage 29,137-138 270 32) 3211 
33<J 337- 3^3-384 cleiieil 5 2~ 
269, 321, 327, 3^7, 357, 359 37^ 

373. 383 310 

Martianus Capelli 2)3 
Martin I , jiope, z*.7 149 
Martin St bp o^ loum 237 
15, 43 151 

MiscifeltJ) battlf of, 88 155 
Mauiice einpuot, 19 
Maurice, bt , relic of jo8 
Meaux, 128 16, 

Medical science, 1 36 
Mel ini 1 2 

Mellitus abp of rjnfdimry 26 
34, 38, 41 ;2 47 50 
Melrose Old, (/i Malux 103 113 
118, 144 

Mendip forest, 338 
Mercia, 67 6' , ( v ingi lisalion of 

104, diocese siibdividi d 1 jo r p ' 
grcilnehs of 230, 2'’ 3 236 2p ' 
251 , end of iiidepeiulcncc aoo, ' 
of separate governinent 290 , shiies 
of, 292 

Merton jattle of jCj 
M etbilwong 157 
Metz, 149 

Michelney monastery at 304 
Mieklethwaite Mi »on Savon archi 
tecture 192 

Middle Anelians conversion of, 96, 
104 , Vipne of, ip bit Leicester | 


Mililburh abbess 180 
Mildied, St , or Mildrith, abbess 18a 
Milred, bp of Worcester, 231 
Milton Abbas, monastery it, 304 f 
Minstfi use of term, iQi 
Minstei in Ihanet 21 r8o, rpff, 249 
Minuscu’e handwiitmg, 380 
Missions Lnglish, 148 162 200, 21 1 

^■2’ 373. 396 397 

Mon ist( ties meaning nf turii 174 
its 1 IX use 191 , exemptions of 
186, authority over e'’‘iini( d by 
bishops i86 226 232 256 by 

kings 226 254 2^6 by othei lay 
p( rsons 225226 2 15 256 lose 

istites 3*u in seen! 11 li inds 25(1 



— attach! <1 to bps i lunches, 190 
'91, 371 


-double lui 101 

— ol wonuji 170 18 203 205, 

I 217, 278 291-292 

I l>s( udo, *.25 2 p 

, Monistieisni risi of 1,4/' 

' early hnnlish 177 190 ic/> 197 

Its dangers 130, 199 how averted 
2eo I irly signs of dee ly 225 ^^27 
Jilt mpt at reform 232-233 deciy 
of 248 255/ , tnu , seems extinct, 
^70 278, 326-327 i regi nerative 
lorce, 326 329 )0 levivil ol, its 

early char ul'r 247 330, ■,\2 ff , 
movemdit ig iiiisi, 362 364, 

(hemes of govi rnnieiil 355 370- 
372 , cftccts of n vival 370 See 
Iknediet St (of Nutsia), his rule, 
and under Scots 

I Monks lax use o) turn 279, 327 
Monojihysites 127 
Monothchtes, 127, 149 
Montai uti 399 

Music and singint 184 32^ ehiiieh 
28 71 Ol, 124 J97 228, 364 

bee Ol atis 

Mynehens as distinguished from nuns, 
780 233 -78, 372 

Nectansmerc, battle of 156, 225, 227 
Niil i (lexicon, 258 
NiCcga, hrst roiineil of, 2, 29, 50 , 
second council of, ^40 241 
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Nicolas II , pope, 408 Osthryth, wife of 1 thdrcrl of Mean 

Ninias (St Ninniin), 3 227 89, 14^ n ii;3, 163 291 

Norman architecture, 192, 41 Ostmeri, 299 

Normans, ao? , receive chuteli prefer Oswald king of Northumbrians 1:4, 


nient 395, 400, 401 403/ 
Nottkimbrn, evanr-elisation of, 55#, 
74. 78 ff , 93. ”3 . end of Its 
greatness 156 calimitiesof 241 
ff , diocese of, subdivided 146 
148 Rernieia and Den i 

Norway, English mission iries in 397 
Nothelni of C inti rbury, 209 

2T7 230 

Nuns as di tinguished fiom mym hen , 
180 3 7 3S4 37? 


0(]i(0do), tbp of Cnttroiri 303 
308 309 , as abp ,0 337 

340-341 317 3 SI 37*’ 

Odda, e irl, 391 402 
Odo, abbot of Cluny 335 30 
Offi, king of b saxons 17 „ 

OHa king of Mercians 2^^238 240 
2^1,244,248,251 31 f his laws 
272 

Dltlor, bp ot Worcester 31 1 
(JI if, son of '^lhtrle king ot Northuin 
bnans 300 41 

01 it king of Noithumbruns 309 
01 if Iryggvissun king ot Nurwiy 
397 

Olaf the Saint, king of Norway 397 
402 

Oideals 291, 320 321 
Otgans, 197 334 j79 380 
Orien<! ngnum the 338 
Orientation of churches 2 j _5 
Origen, 375 
Oileans ( ouncil of 65 
Oiosius, In'- Histon 280 282 
Osburh, mother ot \ltieii 299 „6i, 
273 

Oseytel ibp of Yoik 331 351, 

death of, 3^7 
Osfrith, king s III ve 153 
Osgrir abbot ot Abingdon 337,353 
Oshcre, under-king of Hwiceas 1 33 w 
Osied. king of Northumbnins 163 
228 

Osric kitiT 111 Deiri, 70 

Osrie t ildeirniaii of IliMCCis 132 £43 


71 7274, 76/ 83/ his death 88 
102 cult ot Sg 155 178 214 

his church it Gloucester 291 , his 
head, 264 his body 291 homily 
tor day , 377 

Oswald abp of \ork 347-349 351 
bp of VVoreester 3^2 356 abp 
357 36*^ 3^2 31)6 , his preaching 
373 V due.-, learning 377, hi 
ehureh it Kcimsey, 379 
Oswilfl e ildornian of 1 Iwiec IS i}, 
Osvvistry 88 

Oswiii (Oswf) king of Nofthurnbiun , 

54 90 9^ 6 97, loi 103 109 

ri2 J22 £ s 171 178, 314, his 
(Uath 143 

OllicK thcNorthnnii 275 

Otto the (.rt It empetor yi/ 360 

Ouiidle 165 3}i 

Owine 135 

Oxford 27(1 200 298 

I’lihomius 'M fomdri ot motias 
tdies 80 174 iSx 
Pag i let \i (it C u iisl I 
PutUing r / Ne Poe>l 
Pall ((ullium) the 9 ->031 

209, 234, 238 29, gab, j j 39t 
406 307 {o^' 

Pallidius, 3 

Pancra-. 23 C mtcib irj 
I’lris, ixo 1-8, 378 
Piroihial system, 79 98 ibo -.24 
. 231 359 

I PUiitk, St 7 81 the youngii, 

! 33’ 

I Paula, 2 

' Paulnus bp ot Noli 23 
I Piulinus bp ot ^olk 26 43 54 58, 

I 60 6263, 6871 7374 80, 121 
j -OQ 
j Pa VI 1 149 

I Peada, under-king, 96 97, 103 
Prethelm first bp of Whitern 227 
I 251 

I’l ga, sister of Guthlac, 230 
I’lhtred, 258 

Pekgius 11 pope 17 ^ , 
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Pclagms, heretic q 
Penda, king of Mercuns 67 68, 84 
85 87-88, 90, 97 101-102 
Penitentials, 160 206 209 
I’erctint, king of the I.ombards, 149 
Persliore, monastery it 297 298, 402 
Petti, M , Ins Jiister 111 
Peter abbot, 21 26 43 
Peterbuiough (Medes ham stead), 
moiiisteryat 104, 141, 263, 354 
396 410, 413 

PetPt s ptnet 240 261 283 290, 
303 359 408 

Pictb 3 8, 58 82 84 TOi 103 155 
157 225 227 

Pilgrinugp'^, to Rome 2 107 122 
i|3, 166 T72 173 21b 260261 
283 284 393, 407, 408, belK'its 
of, 172 abuses of 173 to Palts 
tint 2 403 408 

Pilipin, king of tilt Prinks 214 217 
Pippin of Ileiist il 213215 217 
Plague the, 117-121, 135 145 155 

157 ! 

Pltttrude wift of Pippin of Hti 1st il j 

214 I 

Plegmund, abp of Laiiteibui) -,^4 1 

281 283 284 2bo 291 296 ' 

Plegwin, litdt s letter to 223 224 
Poddi bp ofllertfoid, 231 
Poitiers, inonastcrv at 182 
Ponthicu 305 

Preaching 364, 367, 73 b-e 

Homilies 
Prebends, 410 
Pnvett, 1S4 
Prosper 3 

Psalter the 10 81 82 106 
Pucklcehurch 340 

Putta, bp of Rocliesti I 124 1^2 
137 , retires to Herefoid 141 142 
Pyttel, friend of Aleuin, 238 

Quirtodeeiinans i;, 82 
Quenlavjc (letaples) 128, 140 245 
259 262, 305 

Radbod, prior, 30;? 

Raedfnth a king s reeve, 128 
Raedwald, king of L Anglians, 43 
44 . S3 54. 57 59. 63, 64 


Rinisbtiry used as title foi bps of 
Wilsaetas 295 301 
Ramsey, abbey at, 194 356-357 362 
368. 377, 379 * 

Kathbod king of tlie Fnsiins 212 
' 214 216 ' 

j R itranin of Corbie, 37(1 
' Reeulver 24, 249 , ancient church at 

I IQ3 

Kedbtidge 155 

' Regitlais, me ining of teiiii, 173 
I Rcignw lid Danish king *■99, 309 
I Reims 306 336 404 
j Religion and ‘ ' religions, use of 
terms 1 74 
R6olc, Li 377 

kepton inonastti) at, 182 *29 264 
Khadegund bt , her 111011 isteiy, 182 
Ri( licit, It neide 64 
Kicula, sister of A thtllxrt 58 
Kmiini Council of 
' Ringmere bittle of 387 
Ripon minster it 105, 108 114, 

159, 161 164-165 19, -13 242 
300. 340 jio 

Robeit of Jumieges, abj) of Cantci 
biir}t, 381, 402, 404 406 
Rochester 38 65 i j i 190, 193 

259 

Rodt-waid, abj) of Vork, 300 
Rot'olf king of the Pranks, 333 
Romanesque nu ining of term 19^ 
Romanus, 91 110 
Komane, foundii of Remuemont 

Ronu and J nglish Churth, 16 JJ , 

31 42. 73-74 PS 105. “o 115 
I t2 147 14 ' 162 163, 192, 283 

558 161 3yl 400,413,414 
^tt \pp( ils Len^Uts, etc 
Rorik viking leadei , 259 
Rother the 1 54 
Rouen 378 ,81 
Rowley VV^itei 72 
Rudolf, king of Burgundy 393 
Rufmianus, 26 
Run, a British bisho[) 52 

Saebei t, king of L baxons 38,45 
Sithryth, abbess of Paremoutiei, 87 
180 

baruni, Old, see founded, 412 
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Saumnr, abbey it 336 
Saxon Scho6l 28^ 30^ 

Saxons See Past Saxons, South 
Saxons, (tc 

Sjixons, the old, missions to, 212, 220 

231 

Schoifls English at Dnnwich, 65 , 
It Lindisfxtnc 79-80, m Kent, 
93 94 , of Iheouore and flidriin, 
136, 200 of Exidhelm 202 , it 
Wimborne ind other womi n s mon- 
xsterits, 202205, It Wcirmonth 
ind Ji’j^ow, 205 207 , at York, 
T36 209-211, in Alfreds court 
277 , It Athelncy, 279 , attjlxston- 
bury, 342 3 13 it Rimsev 357, 
377 , It Winchester 367 , to tie 
kept by religious and bps , 232 , by 
pinsh priests 359 

-1 — , Scottish, in Irelind, 7 88 96, 
97 no 202 
in Gaul 6 \ 

Scots of Ireland 7 , their Chureh, 
ii 7 It 36 38 41 42 , mission to 
English, 73, 76 ff , end of and 
results, 113^, in Gaul 42 64-65 
182, 211, their ordeis, 133, their 
monisticisni, 910 77 78, 81 130 
165 178 199 inlluence on English 
nioiixsticibin 165 187 xrchitccture 
192-193 ind hindwnting, 202 , 
hcgfnths vvir igiinst 156157 
St.e Sehools 

• , ofscotliiid 290,308 

Sebbe king of E Sxxons 120 
Sets episeop il 38 some hnghsh, 
howplieed 171 317 removed to 
cities, 403 

Seghine, abbot of loin, 76 
Selsey, motixslery it xnd see of 154 

155 295 325 

Selwood foKst, X70, 171, 295 
Sens, 128 

Sepulchre, the Holy, 218 
Sergius I , pope, 161, 162, 213 
Sergius III , pope 293, 294 
Severus, emjxeior, r, 32 
Sexburh (Sexburgi) wile of ( enwalh, 

87 

Sexburh wifi of Exreonbert of Kent 
and xbbi ss 179 180, 258 
Sexulf, bp of Mercians, 104, i|i T}'’ 


Shaftesbury momstery at, 277, 280 

363 383 

Shtppey, 260, momstery 111, 179, 187, 
258 

Sheilioinc, see of, 171, 253, 301, 411 
412 

Ship fyrd, xn ibp s contribution to 
the 388 

Sidemin bp of Crediton, 36^ 
Siegfried ot the Nibelungen Lied, 257 
Sighert king of E Angliins, 64-66, 
85, 102 

Sigebfcit king of Austrisiin Franks, 
148 

Sigenc, ibp of Canterbury 366, 374, 
378 381 382 387 
Sigfrith ibbot of Wcirmoutii 189 
Mggx bp of Selsey 231 
Sighere king of E Sixons, 120 
Sigrith, wife of Archil, 384 
Sihtric Danish king of Northum 
brims, 298 300 

Simony, in appointments, 129 139 
396, 398, 402 404, 405, 410, 
connected with baptism, 409 
Sincius, pope, 3 

Siwird, ‘ bp of Ups ill, suffrxginto 
abp Fidrige 402 404 
Si ward, earl of jNorthumbna, 384 
401 }o2 410 

Slixiry xnd live trade 321 3--,, 387 
Smiths work 196 197 334 3^2 
Sockburn, 243 
Sonning 295 

Soul-sctxt or bin III ofFring 234, 323 
South Sixons, 73 104, 123 124, 

conversion of, 154 , bprie of Ste 
Selsey 

Southwell, 63, minster xi 191, 410 
Spmrh ifoc abbot of Abingdon 405 
St \bbs Held, 153 
St \lban s xbbe\ 235, 356 
St Benets it Holm abbey, 394 
St Rerun s ibbey 275, 304, 30(1 378 

393 

St Divids bps of, 406 
St (jiIl, abbey of 307 
St Omer 275 
St Vedxsts ihhev 306 
St in ford io8 u 
stephf n VI popi , 293 
Stigand, ibp ufCanterbmy 395,398, 
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ronspcrated to Flnihani |02 hp 
of Winchester 402 40s recpiv**, 
abprir , 406 , schism itic il position 
of 406 4oq JI2 
Stoneham T!;q 

Stow in Lmrlsev see T 1 ihuich 
of 194 401 
Strasburg 149 
Subuco 79 
Sudborne, 354 

Sundiv obscrvinceof 167 2^82^9 
291 323 324 373 
Swim (Swegen), Godwmc s son 403 
Swain horkbt. ird king 38- 385-389 

394 

Sweden Lm Iish missioiniKs in 397 
Swidbcrt, bp English nii sioniiy 
214 

Swithred JiV I eologeld 
Swithun bp of Winchester 258 59 
303 tianslation and cult of 397 
hoinili lor day 377 
Syagrius bp of ^uti.n 26 

Tabenne nionasteric it 174 
Fadcistu 180 

I Ubert pi lest snd abbot 165 
Jatfnth, bp design ite ol Woinstcr 
141 

I ItWllK dip of ( Hltcibuiv 209 

Tawdry oiigin of woid 186 
Tech abbi ss of kitzingen 217,218 
leriullian x 80 

letta abbe ss of \\ miiiorne 5.04,21/ 

I hcodebei l, king of Austrasi in I rtn! < 

20 

Iheodoie ibp of Cintubiirv, 36 
126/- 136/^ 116-148 149151 
155 158 160 lOi 170 183, deith 

of , 159 

Theodoric, hnnkish king 20 
fheodoric, Ostio othic kiiu 280-281 
rheodred bp ut London 301 302 
308 

I liLophyhct, caidinal, bp , and leg ite, 
236-238 

I horn IS St , abp of Cinteil inv, 366 
1 homey {( imbiidg< shut) 354 380 
I liorney in J h 412 
riirum 385 

] hurkiil orlliorketlk 385 


Fidi, a priest 157 
Filbury ( Yth inceasti i ) x 1 8 
Filnion, Eriglisli mis mii iry 215 
rininglnm momsterv it, 105 
I lovullingiccaster, 63 « 

I ithes I hi 224 239, 260, 290291, 
359 ' 

I olig the Proud 399, 411 
Tonsure, dificrcnccs of 6, 1x2, 127 
lorthdin hp of I^eici stei , 231 
lostig E irl of Norlluiinbna 408 
lours, ibbty it *,-3, 151 2x1 
T rinsubstanti ition Strinnder Lu 
charist 

Iroycs ilibcy ii, 211 
Irumbeit, tcachci of Pitde, 135 
1 rumhen , bp of M( rci ms 104 
Irumwine bp of Abticotn 155156 
ludi bp of the Noitliumbn uis no 
113 121 

Funbirt bp of Hexham, 155 314 
Fwvford, council at, 156 
Ivnemoiith monisteiy U 203,264 

Ubbe vikmg leader, 262 
Ulitred call of Noithumbna 383 
Ldf bp ofDorchestci 403401 405 
406 

Hit in a Scot 66 

(Jnwan abp of Piemen 397 

Dtu cht s< L ol 21 } 

I'd ibbot of (j itcsheid, 90, 97 

ViKntmnn III , empeior, 147 
Veil iritius roitumtiis bp cj| Pciticr, 
182 

Vi ret 111 council of 404 
Verxilius abp ofAiles 23 30 
\ trill imium i, 3 
V itionus abliot his cycle, 65 
Victncius, bp of Rouen, 2 
Vienne, x, 64 

Vikings, 242, 247 257^, 262/ 

\ It dim popt 125/ 13b 

Waisiiii bp of Sherborne, 295 
Walburh, ibbcss of Htidenheini ciS 
Wilnr bj) oflltiiford 407,408 
Wilthim 399,4x1 413 
W dllitof f 111 of Noithuinbria, 383 
Walton on Nazi 405 
Wantage, 259 
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W vrihim, 

Wearmniitli, moin,t(.ry it, 144 1^0 
264, chuah of, 194 Stf 

ilso Jiirow 

Wedriore, 265 332, 338 
Wdand, tlic sniilh, 13 196 
Wei!#, see of, lourided 295 , chuitli 
of 411 

Wenluck, monastery it 180, 182 
401 

Werlmrh (St Wtihuij;!)) abbess of 
Lly J87 

Weruifrid’kl riglish mi^sionaiy 215 
Weitwulf, \lfrod s piics^ 275 
WLr‘'crth, bp ofWonisUr 274 282 
285 >91 
Wti gild, 320 

W-pst Saxons conversion of, 73 
80 ff , increase of episco[nte (n) 
909) 292 

Westbury, monastery U 352, 336 
Westminster Abbey 235, 398 ^oj 
412 

Wherwell, monasteiy at, 382 
Whitby (Stre mesh ilch), inonastt-j 
at, 102 182-185 262 conference 
at log 112 Its results 113 115 
128 

Whitern 3 set of, 227 
Widukiiid Sixonleadd J-o 
vVigbod hniikish ibbot ^7, 240 
VVighaid ibp -elect of C uiterbuiy, 

Wiidu Isli of, iO| 134 evangelised 
iSS 

Wiginund ibp of York -0*. 

Wigthen, bp of WinehesUr 249 
252 -3S 

Wihtud I inj of Rent 166, i jO 223 
Wilbirt, boy sciibc, 207 208 
Wilfnth I (Wilfrid, St ) bp of York 
106-108,110-112 conseeratid bp 
121 ff , 129, 133, 143-144 
138/', denhandchiracterol 164 ' 
166 notices ot, 190, 206 _o7 21*. 
2:4 223 227 

Wilfritii II , bp ofVc'ik 2-7 
Willehad, bp ol limiun, biiHi n 
inibsioniry, 220 

Williiiii, bp ot I ondon, 405-406 
Willi nil the ( 01 ijueror, 406 412 413 
Willibdd, bp ol iMehbtadt 218 


Willibrord, ahp < t Utrecht, Engh‘ 
missionary, 16 1, 713 214, 216 
Wilton monastery at, 297, 361 
Wiltshire, a bp of 254, 263, 292 
see for people of, 293 301, 412 
Wimborne monasteiy at, 182 18^ 
204 205 217 290 

I Winchtombe monastery at, 250 35 
I Winchester, see of && no 140 th 
Old Minster 88 278 347, re 

form of 353 358 371 rt built am 
fledieitioii of 367, 379 the Nn 

I Minster 277 291, 305 394 re 

I foini of, 333 the Nunria Minster 
I 278 297 reform of, 354 , St 

I (iicgory s 1 1 uuh, 333 
Wine bp of W Saxons no, 115 
122 123 , bp of 1 ondon, 129 

137 139 

Wmfrih, bp of VIereiuis, 137 140 
t4i 148 

Winomar, murderer 306 
Winwacd bittleofthe, loi 
, Wira English mission iry 215 
I Wissint 30 1 
W itberi i monk, 217 
Witbert, English missionatv 212 
Witenagemots, composition ol 316 
Withnburh witenagemot it 302 
W'ltt in, bp of Buraburg -rS 
Wollging bp ofRitisbon 378 
Womir abbot ot hie ury -,30 
Women place of in Church 179 183 
Se^r Mon isterics 

Woicester see ot ijr 357 368 
396, 399 foS ^09 , Old minstd 
St Petei s, d ,56 338 new 

cathedral 336, 401 
Woild end ot the expected 374 
W'oith church it 193 
Writing schools md styles ot 202 
380 in gold, 144 203 
Wulfild ibbot of I 'eury and bp of 
{ hartres, 348 

Wulfhelin, abp of Cantcibury, 298 
301 307, 316 334 
Wultliere king of Mercians, 103 104, 
no, 120, 122, 124 129, 134, 141 
W ulfhere ibp of York 262 269 
Wultred ibp ol*Canterl)ury, 248 
sO -5-1. -'57 3^9 32 s 327, 
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Wulfred, English missionary, 397 
Wulfnc, Dunstan s brother, 342 
Wulfnc founder of abbey at Burton, 

387 

Wulfstan I , abp of York, 300, 309, 
336 340-341 

Wulfstan II , abp of York, 372, 374, 
396, 408 

Wulfstan, bp of Worcester, 380, 387, 
391 407, 409 

Wulfstan, homilist 374, 397 
Wulfstan of Dalh im, 353 
Wulfsige, abp of\ork, 262 
Wulfsige I , bp of Sherborne, 277, 
285 

Wulfsige in bp of Sherborne, 
372 

Wulfsige, bp of Doi Chester 406 
Wulfsige, abbot ot Ramsey, 388 


Wulftrud, mother of Kadgytji (St 
Edith), 361 

Wunebald, abbot of Ileidenheim, ai8 
Wusefrea, 69, 85 ' 

Wyk by Duurstede (Dorostat), 214 
Wythman, abbot of Ramsey, 396 

Yeavermg, 62 

York, 2, 31-32, 58, 60, 77 , see of, 
founded, 6t, desirtcd 69, re 
stored 121 , see ol Dunn bpric. 
146, 148, becomes metropolitan 
209, St Peters niiiistiir, 61, 69 
83, 143 1 14 190 T93 410 , St 

Mary s abbey, 402 scliool ot, 
209 y 

Zachary, pope, 231 
Zosimus, pope 147 
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